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DEDICATIOX,         ^"Xik^h 


JOHN  JULIUS  ANGERSTEIN,  ESQ. 

SIR, 

THE  greatest  part  of  t/tis  xuork  zias  u-riftcn  dur' 
ing  a  temporary  repose  from  the  duties  of  my  profes- 
sion, for  which  I  xuas  indebted  to  your  liberal  patro- 
nage, and  is  the  result  of  my  readings  with  a  dear  re- 
lation of  your's,*  whose  impro-ccment  I  earnestly 
"wished  to  promote,  and  who  has  had,  as  well  as  my^ 
self  many  opportunities  of  knowing  how  justly,  and 
faithfully,  the  foUoxdng  sketches  of  Dr.  Moore, 
are  depicted.  Under  these  considerations  I  have 
thought  and  felt  it  a  duty  to  prefix  your  name  to 
them,  thoxtgh  many  xcill  imagine,  that  in  doing  this, 
I  only  -wished  to  indulge  my  own  pride. 

I  prisume,  Sir,  to  hope  this  offering  will  not  be 
disagreeable  to  you;  it  having  been  rendered  more 
perfect,  and  xoorthy  of  your  notice,  by  the  assistance 
of  my  friend  and  colleague,  xcho  holds  a  respectable 
situation  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  who  has 
carefully  watched   over  its  grammatical  propriity ; 


*  John  Auj^crslc'in,  Fs],  who,  diuiitg  his  travels,  hi/  his  amiuble, 
and  engaging  numners,  endeared  hin:se!f  to  all  those  who  had  the 
plensitye  of  bis  acq'uiiutance,  and  purticularh/  to  the  writer,  who 
had  the  honouur  of  a  more  intiniLtc  and  Ioniser  iiUcrcjurse  uith 
him. 

a2 
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hut  that  riith  iiour  usual  kind  indulgence  you  ■will  iicl' 
come  it  as  a  feeble  though  sincere  token  of  those  sen- 
timents of  gratitude,  for  your  past  protection,  and 
high  regard,  for  your  benevolent,  and  patriotic  xir- 
tues,  -which  no  circumstances,  nor  events,  have  ever 
teen,  nor  ever  ivill  be,  able  to  eradicate  from  my  bo- 

S0711. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  respectfully, 
SIR, 
Your^  most  humble, 

Most  dutiful,      > 

.■'Ind  obliged  Servant, 

FRANCIS  PRF.VOST, 


Jidij  1st.  180S 


ADVERTISEMES^T  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


JlX  preparing  this  publication  for  the  press,  it  uas 
at  first  intended  principally  for  the  emhcUia'iment  of 
the  Liliraries  of  Gentlemen,  and  not  onli/  for  such  as 
might  be  in  possession  of  the  volumiuous  productions 
of  the  Author,  but  for  those  who  might  not  be  in- 
clined to  purchase  the  rchole  of  the  Doctor's  works. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  printed  in  two  volumes,  vnder 
the  title  of  Moo Ri  Ay  A.  On  proceeding,  hoiccLtr, 
the  Editors  xvere  of  opinion,  that  i/  the  Sketches  of 
Dr.  Moore  iccre  calculated  for  the  entertainment  of 
adults,  they  were  still  better  adapted  to  the  information 
and  improvement  of  the  rising  generation  :  for  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  instruct  ion  anil 
amusement  that  the  philosopher  may  peruse  with  grati- 
fication, and  the  superficial  reader  with  delight.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved  to  publish  the  whole  of  the 
•  matter  in  the  small  octavo  edition,  in  a  much  cheaper 
and  more  appropriate  form,  for  the  use  of  schools 
AND  YOUNG  PERSON s  i—Z^j/Zi  ?/<«  t/fTt',  the cditors 
thought  proper,  as  the  work  advanced,  (o  be  more  co- 
pious in  their  Notes  and  Illustrations  ;  and  they  falter- 
ed thc7nsehes  that  the  Ijeauties  of  Dr.  iMoioUB 
Would  be  found  not  only  one  of  the  inost  vscj'nl,  but  the 
cheapest  School  Book  which  had  been  published  for  a 
number  of  years. — The  event,  indeed,  has  fully  jus- 
tifcd  their  expectations ;  fou  the  volvme   k.\d 
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ONLY     BEEV     rUBLISIIED     A     FEAT     WF.EKS    WHEN 
THE   WHOLE   EDITION   WAS    SOLD.       That    t/lis  IVaS 

really  the  case  (and  that  the  assertion  is  not  one  of 
those  contemptible  artifices  that  are  Jrequently  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  a  publication 
•whose  want  of  merit  renders  it  vnKorthy  of  public  pa- 
tronage) viay  be  ascertained  by  the  most  supcrfcial 
comparison  of  the  present  xoUnne  with  any  copy  of  the 
first  edition ;  when  it  will  be  perceived,  that  in  the 
pj^sent  edition,  the  pages  are  considerably  larger ;  so 
that,  although  the  additional  notes  are  very  consider- 
able in  number,  yet  the  whole  is  comprised  in  a  xolume 
(^rather  less  size  than  that  of  the  first  edition.  Great 
care  has  also  been  taken  to  expunge  those  passages 
zuhick  were  deemed  objectionable  in  the  former  xolume; 
and  every  attention  will  in  future  be  paid  to  obviate 
a  similar  complaint. 

%.*  2 he  Volume  just  published  by  the  editors  of 
i/iis  work,  under  the  title  of  Flowers  of  Litera- 
ture, has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  series  oj'  Ana. 
above  alluded  to,  and  an  edition  of  -tthich  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication.  J'/^c  Flowers  of  Litera- 
ture consist  of  selections Jrom  all  the  best  writers 
of  180i-2,  and  will  be  continued  an  n  ually. 

The  Editors  have  only  to  add,  that  the  new-  and 
ext€7isive  Scries  of  Ana,  which  they  havs  now  in  the 
press,  will  be  also  adapted,  like  the  present,  to  the 
.'iccotn?r,odation  of'  juvenile  rcadcrSf  under  the  title  of 
Beauties;  and  if  by  this  plan  they  can  gne  the 
feeblest  aid  to  the  inculcation  of  virtue,  of  science, 
and  of  unsophisticated  religion,  their  object  will  he 
attained. 


vn 


FJUirjci:. 


W  E  need  not  inform  our  classical  readers,  that 
the  books  in  ana  (a  Latin  termination  ad'opted  in  the 
titles  of  sonic  works),  arc  collections  of  the  most  re- 
markable sayings  or  writings  of  persons  of  learning 
and  wit ;  nearly  similar  to  what  is  commonly  called 
table-talk : — but,  in  order  to  assign  to  those  literary 
productions,  which  are  in  many  respects  extremely 
useful,  the  degree  of  merit  they  deserve,  and  which 
has  sometimes  been  refused  to  them  ;  as  weil  as  to 
justify  the  present  undertaking,  \\c  will  desire  our 
readers  to  observe,  that  books  under  the  name  of 
Ana,  which  are  more  numerous  in  French  than  in 
English  literature,  although,  perhaps,  new  in  re- 
spect to  their  form  and  titles,  arc  nevertheless,  as  to 
their  matter  and  composition,  of  a  very  old  ditle. 
The  Greeks,  who  were  always  considered  as  our 
masters  in  every  polite  art  and  science — the  Greeks, 
so  refined  in  and  celebrated  for  their  literature — far 
from  disdaining,  kindly  welcomed,  and  highly  es- 
teemed iho-e  collections,  wiien  made  v>iih  care, 
taste,  and  discernment.  Are  nut  Xv  noph'ms  books 
of  the  (It  L'ds  and  sayings  of  Socratis,  as  weil  as  the 
dialogues  of  I'lalo,  ^ucratiaiia'^ — lias  not  the  most 
fastidious  critic  read  w'th  enthusia-in,  tlii-  Oiphica, 
the  r/ij/tiiLi^onra,  the  /Eio/'itJi  / — wlr. ,  IIumi,  should 
the  modern  Ana,   be  looked  upon,  by  the  learned  cf 
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our  Hge,  as  the  contemptible  productions  Cif  needy 
book-makers,  or  as  tlie  commercial  speculations  of 
people  in  trade  ? 

In  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  our  infaliilde  inodcls; 
and  to  favour  a  more  extensive  circulation  of  know- 
ledge among  all  ranks  of  society,  we  intend  to  pub- 
lish, if  the  present  work  should  be  honoured  with  the 
public  patronage,  an  extensive  series  of -<4«cr,  selected 
from  the  productions  of  the  most  renowned  and 
lately  deceased  authors  of  this  country  as  well  as 
those  of  the  continent.  The  preparation  of  this 
series  having  for  some  time  formed  the  amusement 
of  our  leisure  hours,  the  whole  is  in  such  a  state  of 
forwardness  that  the  volumes  will  be  speedily  and 
successively  j)ublishcd,  with  the  addition  of  copious 
notes,  by  way  of  illustration  or  contrast,  to  certain 
passages  from  every  respective  author. 

We  liave  first  presented  our  select  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Moore,  thinking  him  the  author 
who,  from  the  great  variety  of  his  works,  was  more 
likely  to  pledse  the  man  of  taste,  and  the  man  of  the 
world  (for  he  has  sketched  the  principal  traits  in  the 
characters  of  those  eminent  personages,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  last  century,  as  also  ()f  those  tragi' 
comic  actors,  who  have  figured  during  the  French 
revolution), — and  both  to  amuse  and  instruct  the 
British  youth,  'ny  tlie  geographical  and  humourous 
accounts  contained  in  his  travels,  of  the  most  singu- 
lar ceremonies,  and  most  famous  cities  in  Europe. 

In  our  lab')urs  we  have  had  principally  in   view, 

not  only  the  universal  <>ducation  of  the  rising  gcne- 

:  ration,    but  also    the  amusement    of   that  class   of 

readers,   who   by    a   limited    fortune  arc   prevented 

from  purchasing  bulky  and  extensive  publications 
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like  those  of  Dr.  Moorc  ■*;  fluttering  ourselves,  that 
the  man  of  rank,  fortune^  anil  taste,  if  Mooriana 
shouUl  fall  into  his  hands,  \vc  feol,  from  its  perusal, 
a  stront;  desire  to  become  'more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  an  author  so  conversant  with  men  and 
manners,  and  so  eminent  for  tiie  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals:  and  thus  be  ir- 
resistibly induced  to  purchase  all  his  works,  in  order 
to  place  them  in  his  library,  on  the  same  shelf  with 
those  of  the  most  renowned  authors  of  the  last  cen- 
tury: with  Svwllcf,  I'leliting,  Johnson,  C/testctJkiil, 
&c.  &c. 

We  cannot  end  tliis  advertisement,  without  tender ' 
ing  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Moore's  rehili\cs 
for  the  liberal  support  they  have  given  to  our  un- 
dertaking, by  granting  us  leave  to  copy  a  masterly 
drawing  of  the  Doctor,  sketched  at  a  time  posterior 
tohis  picture  by  L.awrcnce,  by  the  bold  and  faithful 
pencil  of  W.  Lock,  jun.  lilsq.  a  gemreman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  well  known  for  tbe  ainiableness  of 
his  manners,  and  the  generosity  of  his  heart ;  and 
renowned,  among  the  dilettanti,  for  his  early  and 
almost  instinctive  talents,  discernment,  and  taste,  in 
the  art  of  painting.  Nor  can  wc  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  wish,  which  is  that  of  the  public,  that 
Dr.  Moore's  respectable  relatives  may  soon  enrich 
our  literature  l)y  the  publication  of  some  of  his  MSS. 
if  he  has  left  any,  intended  for  the  press. 


•  Taken  collectively,  tlicy  contain  about  ten  thousand  pases, 
of  a  large  octavo  edition  ;  the  most  iiislri:cti\  c  and  entertaining 
j;art  ot"  which  wc  have  endeavoured  to  compress  in  500. 


This  diiij  icas  pid-Uihed, 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Prevost  and  F.  Blagdou,  Esq. 

Piice  5s.   Boards,    in  One  luij^e   Vvlumc   Duodecimo, 

TO    BE   CONTINUED   ANNU-il-LYj 
PtOWEfiS  of  l^lTfRATURF,  Or  Ch  AH  ACTERV.STIC  SKETCHES  of 

Human  Natuke  and  Modken  ManniiKs,  being  Selections 
ftom  the  lattst  and  most  £i».tepmfd  Productions^  Foreign  and 
D(;niestic>  piibliMied  in  IfwU  ft  S.— To  v.iiieii  are  add^-d  li 
KCntTul  View  c>l'  lilt!  LtrePArvnu  ol'  the  lent  l«o  Veurs,  and 
Notes,  Historical,  Ciy»sical,  Critical  and  Kxiilanalory. 
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ACCOUNT 


Life  and  JVritings 


Dr.  JOHN  MOORE. 


A: 


.MOXGSr  the  numerous  horde  of  writers  of  the  last  de- 
gener.ite  century,  wlio  have  attacked  religion  by  their  sarcasms ; 
morali'y,  by  their  proiligacy  ;  and  civil  society,  b\'  their  levelling 
principles — we  feel  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  in  presenting  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  an  author  wiio  was  a  friend  to  religion 
and  morality,  a  supporter  of  rational  liberty,  and  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  excesses  of  unri;slrained  licentiousness. 

What  a  pleasing  and  useful  occupation  would  it  be  for  us 
to  unravel,  and  delineate,  the  whole  tenor  of  a  life  consecrated" 
to  the  relief  and  instruction  of  human  nature  ;  to  present  Dr. 
Moore,  as  a  tender  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  be- 
nevolent physician,  and  to  otfer  him  to  his  countr^'men  as  a 
pattern  of  the  highest  excellence.  But  not  having  had  the 
happiness  of  an  intimate  actjuaintance  with  him,  our  picture  can 
be  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  his  character:  we  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  principal  circumstances 
which  relate  to  his  lifo  and  writings;  for  we  will  leave  to  some 
of  his  respectable  and  atfectionate  relatives,  or  bosom-friends, 
the  heartlclt  pleasure  of  recording  the  anecdotic  details  of  his 
life ;  and  by  this  means  coinpletcly  gratifying  the  public  cu- 
rintiity,  which  the  present  notice  will  pt-rhaps  contribute  to  in- 
crease. 
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Dr.  John  Moore  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  a  native  of 
Scotland  *  :  i)aving  lost  his  fatlier,  when  only  five  years  old,  he 
was  lelt  lo  t!ie  care  of  his  mother  t  :  a  lady  distinguislied  for  the 
strength  of  her  understanding,  and  eminent  for  her  piety,  and 
benevolence  of  heart ; — sentiments  which  she  early  infused  in 
the  mind  of  her  only  child.  After  the  necessary  preparation  of 
a  grammar-school,  young  Mr.  Moore  being  destined  for  tlie 
professipn  of  medicine,  removed  with  his  mother  to  Glasgovr^ 
ivas  matriculated  at  the  University,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  an  eminent  pracytioner.  He  was  at  an  early  period,  (in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  age)  thrown,  as  it  were,  upon  thie  world  : 
and  having  obtained  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic, he  left  his  native  country,  and  passed  over  to  the  continent 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lieutenant-colo" 
ncl  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  which  embarked  for  Flanders  to  serve 
under  his  Royal  Highness  William  Duke  o^  Cumberland  {.  At 
Maestrich,  Flushing,  and  Breda,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
attended  the  military  hospitals  there  in  quality  of  mate,  and  soon 
enjoyed  much  practice  {.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  he  re- 
turned to  England.  Having  arrived  in  London,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  two  years  constant  practice,  Dr.  Moore  then  thought  pro- 
per to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  theory  of  medicine,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  obtained  by  af 
tending  lectures  in  the  British  capital.  At  that  period  the  French 
metropolis  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 


*  He  was  born  in  1730,  at  Stirling,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Scottish  kings.  His  father,  the  Itev.  Charles  Moore,  was  one 
of  the  ministers  of  that  town,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the 
purity  of  his  maimers,  as  well  as  for  the  amiableness  of  his  dis- 
position. 

i  She  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  the  daughter  of  John  An- 
derson Esq. 

i  After  having  extinguished  a  domestic  rebellion  i>n  Scotland  by 
his  gallant  behaviour,  and  very  meritorious  couduclXit  the  battle 
ofCulloden,  his  Royal  Highness  had  repaired  to  the  continent 
in  order  to  combat  our  foreign  enemies,  and,  in  17-17,  coin- 
inanded  the  allied  army  in  Flanders. 

i  His  patients  were  very  numerous  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Lalleldt ;  and  he  derived  much  instruction 
and  information  from  the  scenes  of  slaughter  and  calamity  atten'd- 
ant  on  a  sanguinary  campaign. 
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school  in  Europe  ;  Dr.  Moore,  therefore,  set  out  for  Pari»,  and 
at  his  arrival,  having  paid  his  rcspucis  t>j  the  British  ambassador, 
he  was  recognised  and  protected  by  Itis  Excellency  *,  who  ap- 
pointed him  surgeon  to  his  household.  After  two  ycRrs  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  during  which  he  carefully  attended  the  Eritijih  , 
ambassador's  fauiilj',  and  walked  the  hospitals  of  that  capital, 
Dr.  Moore  having  been  invited  by  hb  former  tutor  t,  who  was 
not  insensible  to  the  assiduity  and  improvements  of  his  pupil,  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  him,  he  left  Paris,  and  returned  to 
Glasj^ow,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician,  till  he  liad  attained 
his  fortieth  year.  He  then  attended  with  the  most  anxious  care 
through  the  whole  progress  of  that  lingering  disease,  a  confuinp- 
tion,  the  bane  of  British  youth,  a  young  nobleman,  James 
George,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  distinguished  by  briiliant  personal 
advantages,  and  high  endowments  of  mind;  but  he  died  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age  f .  Tliis  circumstance  led,  and  i  ecom- 
mended  him  to  a  more  iutiaiatc  connection  with  that  noble  family. 


•  Lord  Albemarle,  who  had  known  him  in  Flanders,  and'  who 
while  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  General  under  the  l>iike 
of  Cumberland,  was  also  Colonel  of  tiie  Coldstream,  of  witiich 
Mr,  M.had  been  surgeon's  mate.      ..^ 

t  Dr.  Gordon.  This  custom  of  partnerthip  is  very  common  in 
North  Britain,  and  necessarily  resul is  t'roni  the  estensivenessof  a 
practice,  which,  among  other  branches  of  medical  science,  em> 
braces  tliat  of  midwifery. 

I  How  much  Dr.  Moon;  was  attached  to  this  extraordinary 
young  nobleman,  may  be  collected  from  a  note  which  is  to  be 
■found  in  his  Medical  Sketches.  After  having  recorded,  as  he  had 
done  on  his  tomb  in  the  burying  place  of  Hamillon,  tlie  surprising 
endowments  of  his  ])atici.t ;  and  after  ha\ing  stated  the  reinark- 
ablo  nature  of  a  consumption  which  haifled  all  the  eftbrts  of  modi- 
cine,  he  adds,  with  much  genuine  feeling  :  "  'I'hese  particulars, 
*'  no  doubt,  arc  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  my  work,  and  will 
«'  perhap?  be  cvitici'cd  as  improper.     Let  them.     .A.t  lliediiiance 


by  whom  he   vras  chosen  to  accompany  liis  brother,  Douglas, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  his  travels,  -who  was  of  a  verj  sickly  con- 
stitution.    ])iit  before  we  consicl«»r  him  as  a  traveller,  our  readers, 
perhaps,  will  hi'  glad  to  know  the    merit  of  the    subject  of  this 
memoir  as  a  physician.     He  was  not  one  of  those  important  prac- 
titioners,   who  are   positive    in    their  prescriptions,    who  never 
doubt,  \\lio  understand   the  nature   of  every   disease,  and  wlio 
have  higli  and  entiuisia.«tic   notions   of  the  powers   of  medicine, 
and  of  their  infallible  sagacity  in  the  application  of  these  [lOwers. 
He   cannot  also  be  ranked  among  those    cunning,  un])rincip!ed 
and  interested  practitioners,  who  impose  upon  the  weakness  and 
credulity   of  the  persons   who  employ  them  :• — men  of  seper- 
ficial  knowledge,  of  a  Considerable  degree    of  shrewdness,  aiid 
such  a  portion  of  impudence,  as  sets  them  above  embarrassment' 
even  when  their  ignorance  and  fraud  are  made  manifest : — men 
who  study  the  foibles  of  mankind — fatten  on  the  fears,  hopes, 
and  caprices  of  the  rich  valetudinarian  ;  and  scpieeze  the  last  lin- 


"  of  sixteen  years,  I  have  never  yet,  without  some  s;'ch  impro- 
"  pfiety,  been  able  to  meniion  this  amiable  young  man. 

"  Py  ni(^  so  heaven  will  have  it,  always  mourn'd 
"  And  always  honoured." 

*  Such  kind  of  quackery  some  people  seem  to  invite,  and  they 
cannot  be  fully  convinced  of  their  physician's  .«kill  and  attenti  .n 
without  it.  "  In  a  certain  city  of  the  continent,"  says  Dr.  IMoore, 
"  I  happened  lo  call  upon  a  lady,  who  on  account  of  a  pain  and 
slight  swelling  in  her  ancle  had  consulted  a  well-known  physician, 
who  also  is  accused  by  his  brethren  of  much  charlatanical  parade 
in  his  practice,  and  couunands  the  admiration  of  his  patients.  lie 
had  just  left  her  when  1  entered.  Siie  told  me  lie  had  ordered  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk  to  be  ajiplied  lo  the  part,  and  then 
giving  her  watch  to  her  maid,  she  desi'ed  her  to  take  particular 
care  tliat  the  poultice  should  be  boiled  e.\actly  four  minutes  and  u 
half,  tor  such  were  the  express  orders  of  ]Monsieur  le  Docieur. — 
O::  rr.y  exriresiing  my  surprize  at  the  minuteness   of  such  orders, 
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jjcring  bhilling  out  ol"  the  feeble  liarnJ  ut  tlie  poor.— Such  wcr«. 
not  the  principles  ol'  Dr.  ilocic. — in  it,  then,  surprising,  that  witU 
more  ditlideut  laodcsty  on  the  efficacy  of  his  profession,  and  more 
benevolent  generosity  titan  are  usuilly  to  be  met  with,  he  did 
not  ainass  a  large  lortnne  in  an  honourable  calling,  >\hicb  ha* 
enriched  sO  many  of  its  votaries  ?  But  his  literitry  pursuits,  per- 
haps, reiideiod  him  averse  from  engaging  in  the  hurry,  bustle, 
intrigue,  and  subservience,  ^^llicI^  attends  London  physiciat!.— 
Ne\erlheles.'4,  il  he  has  been  outstript  in  the  career  of  riches  by 
luen  of  less  sagacity  and  experience,  and  of  far  inferior  talents 
and  abilities,  it  may  be  proper  to  surmise,  that  by  his  literary 
writings,  he  has  enjoyed  more  rational  pleasure,  tliough  less  pe- 
cuniary advantage,  thar»  those  sons  of  care  and  labour,  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  metropolis,  obtain  fioman  hard  spring  and  a  sicklj 
mitumn.  Allhouglj  ho  had  ppssed  much  of  his  life  in  Scotland, 
or  oil  the  continent,  yet,  no  sooner  had  lie  returned  from  his  tra- 
vels. Hiid  settled  in  London  with  his  family  *,  tlian  he  was  con- 
luited  and  esteemed  by  his  friends,  and  a  numerous  public,  as  a 
jiidicijnsand  prudent  physician  ;  as  one  who  considers  himself  an 
afsisf'int  to  nature  :— leaves  her,  when  her  power  seems  suificiont 
to  perlorni  her  own  cure,  and  assists  her,  wlicn  too  kchlc,  by 
every  means  in  his  power.     ludoed,  in  a  medical  work  t  wliich 


she  fxclairaed,  "  Mon  Dieu  !  quclle-precisinn  I.  11  ra!cu!e  com.TJc 
un  ange  !" 

Is  it  by  ridiculing  such  puerilities,  I'lat  Dr,  Moore  is  supposed 
to  have  given  .wmc  oiiciice  to  a  lew  narrcuv-mindtd  men  ?  or  is  it 
by  l!ie  disclosure  of  certain  orcma,  which  ihey  wish  for  the  sake 
of  their  interest  to  conceal,  and  therelbre  consider  il  as  hijjh-trea- 
6un  to  reveal  f 

♦  In  the  year  1778. 

t  .Verficrt!  Shc'.cJies,  published  in  1735,  and  dcdicatcil  with 
liutij  delicacy  to  ilic  respectable  W,  Lock,  Es^.     They  were 

hi 
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he  publialted  a  few  years  after  liis  return  from  the  continent,  h? 
shewed  Iiimself  deserving  of  an  extensive  practice  ;  and  provcdj 
hj  tills  masterly  perforiirance,  which  was  very  favourably  re- 
ceived, that  he  had  kept  always  in  view  his  entrance  into  the 
chamber  of  his  patient,  even  while  he  was  surveying  the  beauties 
ui  nature  in  the  most  delightful  parts  of  Europe.  But,  during 
his  travels,  Dr.  Mixjre  did  not  confine  his  admiration  to  inani- 
mate iMiture  alone  ;  lie  conversed  much  with  men,  and  minutely 
observed  their  manners,  i>ass(ons,  and  religious  and  poliiical  pre- 
jadices.  With  a  mind  full  of  penetration  and  sagacity,  he  was 
happily  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  become  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  writers  of  travels;  for  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  if  the  noble  pupil  *,  being  of  a  very  delicate 
constitution,  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  such  a  tutor,  who  had  an 
extensive  and  experimental  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  was  also 
much  acquainted  with  the  continent ;  the  medical  professor  was 
fortunate  in  accompanying  a  handsome  youth,  deeply  versed  iu 
antiquity,  with  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  and  of  the  most 
amiable  and  engaging  manners.  Unlike  those  upstarts  of  for- 
tune, whose  pride  is  equal  to  their  ignorance,  who  think  thenh. 
selves  degraded  by  intimacy,  and  whose  repulsive  ^irs,  perpetually 


writen  for  a  near  relation  of  him  who  had  the  health  of  a  consi- 
derable detachment  entrusted  to  his  care  at  a  very  early  period  of 
liie.  As  to  the  matter,  this  work  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  coinpila- 
tiuu,  yet  it  frequently  states  and  contrasts  the  different  notions 
of  various  writers  on  the  same  subject,  w  ith  much  force.  The 
Doctor's  physic  is  also  interspersed  with  pleasantries  and  anec- 
dotes which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  ])alatable  to  the  generality  of 
readers;  for  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  written,  as  much 
stedy  seems  to  have  been  used  to  divesl  it  of  all  technical  terms 
uud  to  reader  it  iateiligible  to  every  capacity. 

*  Douglas  Hamilton,  born  July  25,  175tL  Ho  married  Mas 
Biirrell,  now  Lady  Exeter,  iu  1783.  Her  grace  obtained  a  di- 
vorce from  him  ia  1T94 ;  and  he  himself  died  in  1800.     He  spent. 
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remind  their  travelling  companions  of  the  distance  which  cliance 
has  put  between  them  :  unlike  such  characters,  the  youtli  in  ques- 
tion, though  of  the  first  rank,  lived  with  his  Doctor  and  friend, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  faniilar  intimacy.  Being  greatly  distin- 
guished, and  kin<ily  countenanced  by  his  pupil.  Dr.  Moore  ac- 
companied the  duke  in  the  highest  circles,  and  uiixcd  with  the 
best  society  of  ail  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Let  it  be  neverthe- 
less, recorded  to  his  praise,  that  liis  mind,  naturally  active  and 
inquisitive,  did  not  disdain  to  ohscrve  tlie  most  obscure  classes 
of  society  ;and  he  often  visited  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  amongst 
whom,  in  most  countries  is  (he  surest  abode  of  real  education^ 
true  phi!oso|)liy,  and  hcart-l'elt  enjoyment.  His  two  works  of 
travels", contain,  not  like  the  [)roductiun  of  many  modern  travel- 
lers, mere  descriptions  of  places,  or  conimon  and  tedious  histori- 
cal dissertations  on  the  various  governments,  but  more  rare  and 
difficult  observations  on  the  arts,  commerce,  and  antiquities  of 
the  various  countries  which  he  visited  ;  and  (which  is  a  merit  al- 
most peculiar  to  himself)  faithful  pictures  of  most  of  ttie  eminent 
pcrsoun^cs  of  the  last  century,  on  the  contuicnt;  they  also  con- 
tain discriminating  sketches  of  the  national  character  of  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  interspersed  -with  amusing  and 
lively  narratives,  written  in  a  charming  and  easy  stile,  and  with 
aaha[ipy  vein  of  pleaiintry  and  irony.     The  last  journal  of  his 


accompanied  by  Dr.  Moore,  a  period  of  no  less  than  ftvc  years 
abruail,  duriii'^  which  period  they  visited  France,  Italy,  ifwitzer- 
hu'.d,  and  (Jermany. 

t  Tlie  fir=t  is  entitled,  A  View  of  Sccictif  and  Manners  in 
Vrancc,  Swit-^cr(<tnd,  atnt  (rcrmumi,  in  two  vols,  octavo.  It  wa<! 
puMi>lied  in  1T7'.',  and  lins  parsed  tlirojigh  nine  editions,  lie 
allcrwards  published  a  continuation  ot  the  jiame  wcrk  in  two  iwl- 
ditio:ial  valurnrs,  i-ntitkxl,  .•!  Vicuo  of  Society  and  Manncvs  in 
hdt». 
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ttavels  •  t!)roii;^ti  France,  at  the  critical  and  eventful  period  of 
the  revolution,  whicli,  in  ordinarv  writers,  would  have  exhibiteti 
little  more  than  the  occurrences  detailed  in  old  newspapers,  give* 
us  the  reflections  of  his  own  enliglitened  mind.  It  is  a  connected 
series  of  unexampled  events,  terminating  in  one  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. This  journal  will  be  advatilaucou.siy  distingiiisiiod 
amongst  contemporary  memoirs,  and  enijiloyed  by  some  future 
historians  of  France,  as  a  fair  and  candid  narrative  of  the  public 
transactions  of  that  country.  The  uicidenls  of  the  wickedness, 
and  follies  of  men,  are  coupled  with  acute  observations,  and  aiter- 
■nately  interspersed  with  the  pathetic,  and  enlivened  by  the  hu- 
mourous. 

Having  read  the  great  book  of  life  with  attention  and  profit, 
and  his  mind  being  stored  with   useful   knowledge,  and  elegant 


^  Entitled,  A  Jimmal  during  a  Resideiice  in  France,  from,  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of  December,  179-2;  to  which 
is  added,  an  Account  of  the  moat  remtnkable  events  that  happened 
at  Paris,  from  that  time  to  the  death  of  the  lute  king  of  France ; 
published  in  1794,  with  tliis  appropriate  epigraph  :  Opus  opimum. 
casihus,  olroT,  pi'aiiij!,  discors  scditionihns,  ipsa  eliani  pace  stttum. 
— Tiicit.  The  Doctor  accoiiipanii.'d  Lord  Lauderdale,  whose 
healih  did  not  permit  him  to  ])ress  lurward  with  rapidity.  Hiey 
reached  Dover  in  the  beginning  (.f  August  1791',  and  sailed  on 
the  4tli  for  CaUiis.  After  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  J)i'Ctor  fre- 
quently visited  tiio  assembly.  He  was  awoke  about  two  o'clock  of 
tiie  morning  of  the  lOtii  of  August,  by  the  ringing  of  the  tocsin, 
and  alarmed  at  ten  by  the  firing  of  the  cannon :  events  that  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  hi*  fate  also  to  wit- 
ness the  murders,  the  crimes,  and  the  barbarities  of  September 
1792,  when  the  atrocious  machinations  of  ruffians,  led  by  de- 
signing enthusiasl.s,  dcitigcd  Paris  with  innocent  biood.  The 
times  being  very  critical,  and  rendcnoL'  a  residence  in  that  ca- 
pital highly  disagreeable,  the  Doctor  and  his  irKnds  thougiit 
proper  to  leave  it.  The  most  commfudable  trait  of  Dr.  Moore's 
journal  is  that  spirit  of  discrimination,  which,  while  it  arraigiii 
and  abominates  the  atrocitius  of  wicked  demagogues,  and  their 
execrable  instruments,  still  compassionates  the  nation  at  lart;e. 


literature,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  Dr.  j\l3ore  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  reputation  as  a  novellUt,  after  having 
been  distinguished  as  a  true,  and  sagacious  j)aiiUer  of  foreign 
manners.  His  norels  •  arc  very  different  from  those  wonderful 
romances  of  llie  present  day,  and  particularly  those  which  we 
have  imported  from  Germany.  Tlioy  are  not  distinguished  by 
singularity  and  inconsistency  in  their  characters,  by  deep  evo- 
lutions  of  events,  by  rapid  conversions  of  fortune,  or  by  scenes 
of  complicated  distress,  and  of  unexpected  deliverance.  Dr. 
Moore,  being  endowed  with  more  than  an  ordinary  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  capable  of  describing  its  intricacies  with 
discernment,  bus  employed  much  of  the  machinery  of  ordinary 
incidents,  and  presented  them  with  many  pleasantries,  and  stnikes 
('f  humour.  His  object  in  describing  our  domestic  maniiers  was 
tilways  to  correct  and  reform  them.  In  his  first  romance,  Zchi. 
CQ,  t  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  inculcate  this  iiiijiortant  moral. 


•  He  has  published  three  novels— teirtco,  we  believe  in 
1737  ;  in  1790,  EdunrJ,  or  vnrioits  Views  of  Humtm  iWitutr, 
tJifi  from  life  and  mnimcrs,  chicjlii  in  Kn^land;  and  in  1800, 
ilordniint,  being  Sketches  of  Life,  Characters,  and  Muinierf  in 
various  Countries ;  including  the  Meaioirs  of'  a  French  I.udy  of 
Qiialitif,  in  two  vott.  8iv. 

t  This  Romance  abounds  with  many  interestins;  eve  ts.  Its 
chief  tendency  is  directed  towards  the  education  ot  youth. 
It  fully  evinces  the  fatal  effects  resulting  from  uncontrolled  pas- 
sion on  the  part  of  a  darling  son,  and  unconditional  compliance 
on  that  of  a  fond  mother.  It  relates  tlic  liic  and  adventuri/s  of 
the  only  sou  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  lanuly  in  JJicilv.  While 
drawiiig  the  character  and  sufferini;.>i  ol  ins  hero,  his  external 
luagiiificeuce  and  internal  misery,  the  author  considere  Iwiusclf 
employed  in  tracing  ''  the  wiiidmgs  of  vice,  and  dciiueatmu  the 
disgusting  features  of  villa  ny."  I'his  story  is  calculated  r.-.tlier 
to  alTect  llic  reader,  than  warn  liiin  by  exaiii|>lc.  For  it  »s  |j  be 
hoped,  that  a  character  so  atrocious  as  tiiat  of  Zeluco  iiever 
existed  ia  lifej  and  is   only  to    bo   met  with  in  the  pa^es  of  a 
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the  inevitaiiie  misery  of  vice,  rcsuiting  from  tliose  inward  pang;f 
of  sorrow,  remorse,  and  terror,  fvhiclt  a  vicious  conduct  Hever 
fails  to  produce,  and  from  whicli  tlie  inost  liardcncd  viliaiii,  in 
the  niidst  of  the  greatest  worldly  prosperity,  is  n(jt  exempt.  In 
his  second  novel,  Edward,  t  lie  lias  reinlered  truly  interesting, 
on  account  of  Iier  good  sense,  and  un'oonnded  benevolence  of 
heart,  a  Isidy  who  had  neither  beauty  nor  accomplishments  to 
recommend  her;  and  excited  our  niost  lively  interest  in  favour 
of  his  hero,  who,  in  many  trying  situations,  displays  invariably 
an  amiable  and  manly  mind. — Dr.  Moore's  romances  do  not  re- 
semble the  n»odern  ones,  which  have  little  merit,  but  that  of  ex- 
citing curiosity,  and  are  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  the  reader's 
curiosity  is  gratified.  The  story,  or  fable,  of  bis  performances 
must  be  considered  n>?rely  as  a  canvas  on  which  this  skilful  ob- 
server of  life  and  manners  delineates,  wiili  an  exquisite  touch, 
and  high  cclouring,  such  moral  pictures  as  are  likely  to  excite 
the  attention  of  his  age  and  country.  The  last  romance  he  pub- 
lished is  chiefly  of  this  nature.*     AVe  must  then  consider  him 


novel.  Many  ( thcr  characters  are  intio>luecd,  and  accurately  des- 
cribed :  as  well  as  ma;iy  maxims  of  moralily,  illustrated  by  ob- 
servations sometimes  new,  and  always  ingenious,  solid,  and 
striking. 

t  Edward  is  a  foundling,  like  Tom  Joaes,  orii;inalU'  brought 
up  in  a  workhouse,  whom  chance  places  under  tlie  protection  of 
a  lady.  By  a  natural  series  of  events,  he  is  finally  brought  to 
the  tiiscovcry  of  his  respectable  and  wealthy  connection.',  anri 
marries  a  bcautitnl  and  accoiuplisJied  heiress,  of  wl'.om  his  wi- 
dowed mother  is  t'.ie  guardian,  and  wlio  in  bis  humbler  fortiuie 
bad  given  him  the  preference  tg  suitors,  highly  reconmiended  by 
rank,  foi  tunc,  and  merit.  '     ', 

*  Mcrdnunf.  Sl<etches  of  life,  chatticirrs  and  manners,  in  v<i- 
rious  cpui.tricx ;  wcUuIbi!;  the  Memoirs  of  a  French  I  ndti  of  quu- 
litif — 3  vols.  8\o.  Published  in  the  year  1800.  The" story  of 
tj-.is-  novel  is,  nnlike  l-.is  former  productions,  giren  in  a  serii-s  of 
JetteM,  from  the  hero  of  tlie  work  to  liis  friend  colonel  Sos>- 
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ralhrr  a»  a  nioralbt  tlian  as  a  novel-writer— as  a  j;igaciou8  mora- 
list,  Dr.  Moore  has  liuniuroiisly  deliiit'ated,  ami  ndiculcil  those 
weaknesses  so  coiiiiuon  in  tlie  world;  tiic  affected  apaliiy  of  the 
l.:sliion;ible,  the  rejxilsive  vanity  ol"  titled  Tools,  and  the  cold 
iiiicnsibilitv  of  Jirandeur— as  a  benevolent  moralist,  he  biis  elo- 
quently' and  warmly  pleaded  the  cause  of  sutiering  huinaiiity  ; 
and  declared  himself  a  foe  to  ilie  slavery  that  prevails  in  our 
colonics ;  but,  far  ditfevent  from  those  blind  enthusiasts,  who  in 
a  neighbouring  country,  have  called  themselves  the  li"iendi>  oi 
tlic  blacks,  he  has  only  implored  for  them  protecting  laws,  a:id 
wisely  advised  not  their  sudden  but  their  gradual  eiuuncipaiiou 
— ai  an  enlightened  moralift,  he  always  had  in  view  in  his  va- 
rious productiuns  the  inculcation  of  this  moral  ; — that  upright- 
ness, integrity',  and  somewhat  of  an  independent  spirit,  lead 
with  more  certainty,  even  to  worldly  prcsperity,  than  hypo- 
crisy, fraud  and  servility ;  that  independently  therel'ore,  of 
what  will  most  assuredh/  take  place  in  a  future  slate,  no  persofk 
of  a  cultivated  understanding,  and  thorougli  good  sense  will 
choose  the  three  latter  lines  of  conduct  for  his  guide.  Unprin- 
cipled or  fanatic  men  have  attempted  to  pulhaie  (.-r  justify  all 
the  crimes  which  the  French  revolution  has  produced,  and 
which  have  de'ugcd  with  blood  not  only  France  but  most  of  the, 
countries  of  Europe — but,  although  like  a  liberal-miudcd  Eng- 
lishman, Dr.  Moore  first  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  despo< 
tism  in  France,  in  the  hope  that  a  fair  and  rational  system  of 
freedom  would  ultimately  be  established  in  a  country  so  rich  in 
genius  and  so  fertile  in  fancy,  yet  he  soon  bitteriy  inveighed 
against  those  scenes  of  injustice,  hoTur  and  barbarity,  that 
were  acted  in  France,  scenes  which  have  d.sgraced  the  name  of 


niers.  In  these  are  contained  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  cir- 
ciiinslances  which  occurred  to  iiim  in  diil'erent  parts  vi  F.urop*. 
All  the  characters  of  tliis  novel  are  extremely  well  dcpicttd; 
wnd  this  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  author's  rontnntic  public/t'.ious. 
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freedom  and  rov<,ltcd  the  heart  of  liuiniuii'y.  He  may  hare 
been  accused  of  partiality  towards  the  French,  he  n>ay  ha\c 
been  suspected  of  a  bias  fur  democracy ;  for  in  tliese  times  of 
political  convulsion,  prejudices  operate  wirh  unusual  acriruonj- ; 
but  the  brain  of  idiutism  alone,  could  surniise,  and  the  tonj^ue  of 
inalevolence  propagate  the  report,  that  he  who  liad  so  just  a 
sense  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  govonmieiit,  nourished  the  wish 
to  see  altered  that  well  poised  Itibric  of  frocdjui,  Ireedom,  wliicli 
was  raised  by.  the  wisdom  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
virtuous  Britons,  and  tluis  perhaps  to  occasion  the  fall  of  tlie 
altar  and  of  the  throne— with  uhut  acute  feeling  and  atf'ecting 
expressions  has  he  nut  lamented  the  niisfortar.es  ol  the  laniily  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  cruel  fate  of  tlic  dii^aified  IvIarie  Amoi- 
KETJF  :  "  Philosophy,"  sach  are  his  woids,  •'  may  demonstrate 
"  that  in  a  far  inferior  wa!k  of  life,  a  wouian  who  loses  her  has- 
"  band  and  her  children,  on^ht  to  command  our  sympathy  in  an 
"  equal  degree— when  the  voi-je  of  liuaianily  has  lepealcd  all 
•'this,  what  does  answer  the  hunjan  heart,  fiiivhiul  to  jis  list 
"  impressions;  it  takes  a  stronger  interest  in  the  di^tressc8  of  a 
"  Queen.—" — It  is  from  men  born  with  similar  sentiments,  that 
*'  good  monarchs  may  expect  the  most  unshaken  attachment 
"  to  their  persons :  lecause  ibeir  loyalty  is  noble  and  rsv- 
"  tional— while  those  servile  courtiers  who  adopt  all  their 
prejudices  and  abet  all  their  caprices,  at  the  least  appeara*ce  of 
their  tottering  authority  soon  ttn-n  their  bitterest  enemies  and 
become  the  most  turbulent  demagogues.  Could  the  man  who 
has  traced  the  follo^vi^g  energetic  lines  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to 
see  his  native  land  under  the  guidance  of  ferocious  republican 
counsels,— " 'the  most  shocking  crimes,"  says  tlie  humar.e  aiid 
virtuous sulject  of  these  memoirs,  when  recording tiie  massacres 
coromitled  around  him  in  the  month  of  Scpteniher,  1792  ;  "  ;ha 
"  most  shockiiig  crimes  are  at  this  uiomei.t  -jierpetrating  at  the 
'<■  prison  of  the  Abbaye — a  thing  unequalled  m  the  records  of 
'•  wickedness !— They  cill  »hcui  the  Pcu^.'c— but  (1  ey  deierve 
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*•  no  name  by  whicli  any  tliiut;  \v]-.ich  has  the  least  relation  t» 
"human  nature  can  be  signified — a  set  of  monsters  are  niassa- 
"  creing  all  the  prisoners. — Tliey  have  been  at  this  shocliing 
'•  work  during  several  liours! — It  is  now  past  twelve,  and  the 
"  bloody  carnage  still  goes  on — what  apology  can  be  offered  for 
"  this  violation  ut'  justice,  hmnanity,  and  pulilic  fiiilli  ?  A  pri- 
"■  son  ought  to  be  tlic  most  sacred  of  all  asylums  :  Its  violation 
"  is  impiety  :  How  came  the  citizens  of  this  populous  raetropolia 
"  to  remain  passive  spectators  of  so  dreadful  an  outrage  ?  I  ab- 
"  hor  writing  any  more  about  them.  Wretches  !"  With  a  soul 
endowed  with  such  virtuous  and  delicate  sensibility,  Dr.  Moore 
could  nut  but  fulfil  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  all  the 
relative  duties  of  life,  an  humane  physician,  a  steady  frici»d,  an 
atfi-ctionate  parent  :  the  Doctor  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
whose  welfare  he  always  had  in  •^iew,  and  who  have  by  their 
KierJt  and  affection  rewarded  his  parental  solicitude,  enjoyed  all 
t'le  pleasures  in  w  liich  liusband  and  father  can  particip;ite  ;  and  he 
paid  with  resignali(^n  his  debt  to  nahire  alter  a  lingering  illness, 
leaving  the  example  of  a  life  of  integrity  ;  and  sons  heirs  of  hii 
■virtues  and  talents,  who  will,  like  hitu,  consecrate  them  to  tLc 
welfare  of  their  native  country-. 

Dr.  Moore  died  at  Richmond,  on  the  21st.  of  January,  100", 
in  tlic  71st.  J  ear  of  his  age.* 


•  He  married  Miss  Simpson,  the  daughter  of  a  professor  in 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Ey  this  lady  he  has  had 
a  daughter  and  five  sons.  The  daughter  is  unmarried. — 'Ihe 
sons  are  an  ornamerit  to  their  country  in  their  various  proies- 
sions — John  h:ts  attained  the  rank  of  Major  Genor.il.  J-ew 
officers  have  seen  uii  ri;  service.  He  is  of  a  modest  unii.ssuniin-' 
character,  humane,  of  scrupulous  integrity,  and  more  sjIh  itoiis 
to  deserve  priise  than  to  receive  it.  He  is  esteemed  by  Ins 
brother  officers,  beloved  b3'  his  soldiers  ;  and  has  emineiitly  dis- 
played in  Corsica,  as  well  as  in  £,i;y(.t  a  cool  intrepidity,  and  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  service^ — J.nues  is  a  surgeon  ol  great  «kdl 
and  ability  in  Loudon,  and  au  author  as  well  siS  ins  father,  bHv:iig 
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pMnlislied  trro  profe5sional  pamp}ik>ts.— Graham  who  entfred 
eariy  into  tlie  navy,  is  now  post  caplain— he  {lave  a  proof  of  Ins 
braver^',  when  on  board  the  Melaiiipus  of  thirty-six  t;iins,  he 
ougaged  and  look  the  Ambuscade  of  forty,  in  October  1798, 
it  being  one  of  the  squadron  destined  to  invade  Ireland.— 
Francis  is  tiie  gentleman,  who  was  lately  employed  in  a  diplo- 
matic Situatiui),  and  who  has  returned  from  the  coatiiient.-— 
Cliarles,  a  young  man  of  the  most  proiiiisiug  talerils,  and  the 
most  agreeable  manners,  alter  having  entered  a  lew  years  since, 
the  honourable  Society  oi  LnicoUi's-Iun,  aa  a  student  ot  la**. 
luia  been  lately  called  to  tlie  bar. 


BEAUTIES 

OF 

im.  JOHN  MOOIRE. 


irriLiTV  or    books'', 


It  can  liai'tlly  be  conceived  how  life,  short  as  it  is, 
can  be  passed  without  many  intervals  of  tedium,  by 
tliose  who  have  not  their  bread  to  earn,  if  they  could 
jiot  rail  in  the  a'^sistance  of  our  worthy  mute  friends 
the  Books.  Horses,  hounds,  the  theatres,  cards 
and  the  bottle,  are  all  of  use  occasionally,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  weather  may  forbid  the  two  first;  a  kind  of 
nonsense  may  drive  us  from  the  third  ;  the  associa- 
tion of  others  is  necessary  for  the  fourth,  and  also 
for  the  fifth,  unless  to  those  who  arc  already  sunk 
into  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  and  degrada- 


*  If  the  following  curious  observations  are  just,  our  readers 
we  trust,  will  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  well  de- 
served of  them  by  offering  this  publication  abridged  and  coin- 
jiriscd  in  a  small  compass. — "The  siuallniss  of  the  size  of  a 
"  book,"  said  tlie  ingenious  Robert  Ilolkot,  in  liis  Fhilobiblion , 
"  is  always  its  own  commendation  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  large- 
"ncss  of  a  book  is  its  own  disadvantage,  as  well  as  terror  of 
"  learning.  In  short  a  big  book  is  a  scare-crow  to  the  head  and 
"  pocket  of  the  author,  student,  buyer,  and  seller  as  well  as  a 
"harbour  of  ignorance. — Small  books  seem  to  pay  a  di!fi'''i^''ite 
"  to  the  reader's  quick  and  great  understanding ;  large  books 
"  to  mistrust  his  capacity,  and  to  confine  his  lime  as  well  as  hi* 
"intellect."  . 
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tion:  but  the  entertainment  which  books  aftbrd, 
can  be  enjoyed  in  the  worst  weather,  can  be  varied 
as  we  please,  obtained  in  solicitude,  and  instead  of 
blunting,  it  sharpens  the  understanding;  but  the 
most  valuable  efl'ect  of  a  taste  for  reading  is,  that  it 
often  preserves  us  from  bad  company.  For  those 
arc  not  apt  to  go  or  remain  with  disagreeable  people 
abroad,  who  arc  always  certain  of  a  pleasant  party 
at  home. 


MEMBER    OF    PAllLI  AMENT. 

Mr.  Qvirk,  the  attorney,  happened  to  call  on 
Sir  R.  while  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind,  at  what 
time  of  life  his  son  George  had  a  chance  to  make  a 
decent  appearance  :  and  he  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  him.  Mr.  Q.  had  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
been  witness  to  young  George's  obstinacy  in  dispute, 
and  perseverance  in  supporting  a  bad  cause  :  on  this 
foundation,  he  said,  "  There  was  reason  to  believe 
the  young  gentleman  was  possessed  of  very  promising 
talents  for  the  bar ;"  but  Sir  R.  insisted  that  George 
was  by  much  too  indolent  for  that  profession,  and, 
he  feared,  had  no  capacity  sufticient  for  conducting 
any  branch  of  commerce;  *' We  n;ust,  therefore, 
think,"  added  he,  "  of  some  kind  of  employment, 
which  will  give  him  little  trouble,  and  require  but  a 
moderate  extent  of  capacity." 

"  You  had  best  put  him  in  parliament,  then,"  ad- 
ded Mr.  Quirk,  "  that  gives  little  trouble,  and  has 
succeeded  wonderfully  with  men  of  as  moderiato  ca- 
pacities as  arc  to  be  met  with." 
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Sir  R.  askeil  his  son,  how  he  should  like  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

On  Mr.  George's  hesitating,  3Ir.  Quirk  adjoinctl, 
"  It  is  a  very  honourable  situation  for  young  men 
who  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  it  requires  neither  ap- 
plication nor  study." 

"  What  docs  it  require,  then?"  said  George. 

"  It  requires  money  to  purchase  a  seat,"  answered 
Mr.  Quirk. 

"  Which  I  am  willing  to  advance,"  said  Sir  R. 

"  I  believe  the  House  meets  at  the  hour  of  dinner," 
said  George,  "and  some  of  the  members  make  des- 
perate long  speeches." 

"  The  young  gentleman's  remark  is  equally  acute 
and  just,"  rejoined  the  attorney,  looking  at  Sir  R. 
"  Nevertheless  I  can  assure  him  that  any  member 
may  withdraw  when  he  is  tired,  whether  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  speech." 

"  Are  you  absolutely  certain  of  that  ?"  added  Mr. 
George. 

"  Absolutely  certain,"  replied  Mr.  Quirk,  "  other- 
wise who  would  be  a  member  of  parliament  ?" 

"  Not  I,  for  one,"  answered  Mr.  George. 

"  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  that  sort ; 
for  no  strict  attendance,  as  you  dread,  is  required," 
said  Mr.  Quirk. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  absolutely 
requisite  in  a  member  of  parliament  ?"  said  George. 

"  Only  that  you  should  be  able  to  say  Atje  or  No," 
said  Sir  R.  a  little  angrily.  "  Will  that  satisfy  you?" 
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"Very  well,  Sir,"  replied  George,  bowing  to  Iiis 
lather,  "  I  have  now  no  objection  to  being  in  par- 
iiament."* 


VAUIOUS   EUROPEAN   CIIARACTERS- 

TiiE  Germans  require  very  little  variety;  they 
can  bear  the  languid  uniformity  of  life  with  patience, 
even  with  satisfaction. 

Tlie  French,  though  not  celebrated  for  patience, 
are,  of  all  mankind,  the  least  liable  to  despondency. 
Public  affairs  never  give  a  Frenchman  uneasiness.  If 
his  mistress  is  kind,  he  celebrates  her  goodness  and 
commends  her  taste;  if  she  is  cruel,  he  derides  her 
folly  in  the  arms  of  another.  No  people  are  so  fond 
of  amusements,. and  so  easily  amused. 

The  English  view  objects  through  a  dark  medium. 
They  are  much  affected  by  the  vexations  of  life, 
under  which  they  are  ready  to  despond.  They  feel 
their  spirits  flag  with  the  repetitions  of  scenes  which 
at  first  were  thought  agreeable.  This  stagnation  of 
animal  spirits,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  becomes 


*  The  following  ludicrous  double  entendre  which  has  been 
circulated  as  a  fact,  will  not  here  be  inappropriate. — ^The  late 
Lord  Stanhope,  whose  dress  always  corresponded  with  the  sin- 
gularity of  his  manners,  was  once  prevented  from  goin*  into  the 
Hoijse  of  Peers  by  a  door-keeper  who  was  unacquainted  with 
his  person :  Lord  Stanhope  persisted  in  endeavouring  to  get  inta 
the  House  without  thinking  to  explain  who  he  was  ;  and  the  door- 
keeper determined  also  on  his  part,  made  use  of  these  words  :— 
'  Honest  Man,  you  have  no  business  here. — Honest  Man,  you 
'have  no  busini ss  in  this  place," 


itself  a  cause  of  desperate  resolutions,  and  debasing 
habits.* 


COMPANIONS    OU    IRIENDS. 

They  arc  those  accommodating  persons  whom 
some  people  of  rank  love  to  have  constantly  with 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  applauding  whatever  they 
do  or  say;  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  disagreea- 
ble truths  from  reaching  the  cars  of  their  patrons, 
and  contribute  to  render  them  as  weak,  ignorant, 
and  capricious  as  they  themselves  are  abject,  selfish, 
and  perfidious. 


BEAUTY   AND  DEFORMITY. 

It  is  observable  that  women  who  have  no  preten- 
sions to  beauty  arc  cither  uncommonly  accomplished 
and  agreeable,  or  peevish  and  censorious.  Those 
who  have  natural  good  sense  and  energy  of  charac- 
ter, perceiving  that  their  only  chance  of  pleasing 
is  by  the  chcarfulncss  of  their  temper  and  their  ta- 
lents, arc  at  pains  to  exert  the  one  and  cultivate  the 
other;  and  they  become  always  more  estimable,  and 
often  more  esteemed,  than  the  most  beautiful  women 
who  rely  on  their   beauty  alone,      liut  those  women 


*  Cliarlcs  the  Fifth  used  to  say  that  tlie  Portugui-se  appeared 
to  be  tnadiucn,  and  were  so;  the  Si)aiiiards  appeared  to  be  wise, 
aiid  were  not;  the  Italians  appeared  to  be  wise,  and  were 
so  ;  the  French  appeared  to  be  madmen,  and  were  not. — 
That  the  Germans  spoke  like  carmen,  tlio  Englisli  like 
simpletons,  ilic  Italians  like  lovers,  the  Freucli  like  musters,  and 
the  Spaniards  like  Kings. 
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who,  while  they  arc  devoid  of  beauty  are  also  defi- 
cient in  temper,  and  incapable  of  any  exertion  to 
please,  are  sure  of  being  unhappy  in  themselves  and 
peculiarly  disagreeable  to  others.  Beauty  and  de- 
formity thus  operate  on  the  characters  of  women,  as 
riches  and  poverty  affect  those  of  mankind;  beauty 
and  riches  being  apt  to  lull  the  mind  into  indolence; 
deformity  and  poverty  to  instigate  it  te  exertion. 


IGKORAKCE. 


It  is  much  in  favour  of  him  who  labours  under  a 
deficiency  of  knowledge  to  be  sensible  of  his  igno- 
rance. As  when,  by  the  sensation  of  hunger  a  man 
in  a  weakly  state  becomes  sensible  that  his  stomach 
is  empty,  it  forms  a  favourable  presumption,  but 
when  a  man's  stomach  is  empty,  if  he  has  the  sensa- 
tion of  its  being  full,  he  is  certainly  a  good  deal  out 
of  order. 


GREAT    rORTUNES. 

When  young  men  come  into  possession  of  them, 
before  they  have  acquired  any  fixed  and  determined 
taste  ;  when  every  object  of  pleasure  is  placed  within 
reach  of  the  unambitious,  all  other  pursuits  are  too 
frequently  despised. 

A  young  man  in  this  situation  is  prone  to  excess, 
he  seldom  waits  the  natural  returns  of  appetite  of 
any  kind  :  his  sensibility  is  blunted  by  too  frequent 
enjoyments;  what  is  desired  to-day   is    loathed  to- 


morrow;  every  thing  at  a  distance,  which  bears  the 
name  of  pleasure,  is  lui  object  of  desire;  when  pre- 
sent, becomes  an  object  of  disgust:  all  amusements 
lose  their  relish.  As  age  advances,  caprice,  peevish- 
ness and  tedium  augment,  till  the  curtain  is  dropped, 
or  rather,  is  pulled  down  by  the  impatient  actor 
himself,  before  the  natural  end  of  the  drama. 


INSEXSIBILITY, 


The  most  selfish  villager  has  no  conception  of 
that  degree  of  selfishness  and  insensibility  to  the 
feelings  of  others  which  exists .  among  the  sons  of 
luxury  and  sloth  in  capitals,  where  the  heart  is 
rendered  callous  by  the  daily  exhibition  of  profusion 
contrasted  with  want,  misery  with  mirth,  and  where 
people  are  so  often  the  witnesses  or  accomplices  of 
the  ruin  of  friends  or  acquaintance. 


lIAPry    SARCASM. 


A  WRETCH  who  had  a  diabolical  rancour  against 
M.  Desprcmeiiil,  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, accusing  him  of  being  an  apostate  from  the 
cause  of  the  people  ;  and  concluded  his  violent  har- 
rangue  by  a  proposal,  that  as  his  person  was  not  im- 
mediately in  their  power,  they  should  turn  his  wife 
and  children  into  the  street,  and  burn  his  house. 
A  person  of  presence  of  mind  and  humanity,  who 
heard  the  shocking  proposal,  exclaimed,  "  That  it 
would  be  no  punishment  to  the  real  criminal,  because 
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the  house  and  furnliurc  belonged  to  the  landlord, 
his  wife  to  the  public,  and  that  as  for  the  children, 
they  belonged  to  some  of  the  best  patriots  in  the 
company." 

This  sarcasm,  though  believed  neither  by  the 
speaker  nor  his  audience,  put  them  in  a  humour  in- 
consistent with  the  horrid  proposal,  and  saved  the 
family  of  M.  Despremenil  from  destruction.  * 


CHARMS  OF  A  DICTIONARY. 

TjiE  Duchess  of  Brunswick  has  contributed  to 
make  reading  very  fashionable  among  the  ladies  of 
her  court.  One  of  them,  whose  education  had  been 
neglected  in  her  youth,  and  had  arrived  at  a  very 
ripe  age,  perceiving  that  those  ladies  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  books  enjoyed  most  of  her  royal 
highness's   attention,   resolved   to    apply  herself  to 


*  Tlie  above  lucky  stroke  of  humour  saved  a  whole  family  from 
destruction ;  the  following  we  have  heard  recorded  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  a  deserving  officer.  A  very  tall  gentle- 
man was  appointed  to  a  small  sliip,  where  his  cabin  was  every 
way  inconvenient.  After  applying  in  vain  to  liis  friends  to  get 
him  promoted,  he  at  last  wrote  up  to  the  Admiralty  Board,  hu- 
mourously setting  forth  his  grievance,  who  remitted  an  order  for 
his  immediate  removal  to  a  larger  ship,  reciting  the  words  of  the 
petition  to  this  effect :— "  Whereas  A.  B.  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
" ..  has  informed  us  that  having  the  misfortune  to  be  six  feet 
"  three  inches  hii;h,  and  liis  cabin  being  neither  in  height  nor 
"  length,  above  four  feet  six  inches,  he  can  neither  lie,  sit,  stand, 
"  nor  even  kneel  at  his  devotions :  this  is  therefore  to  certify, 
"  that  we  appoint  him  to  the  — «— ,  a  ship  commodious  for  all 
"  tiie  above  purposes." 


study,  as  reading  was  so  fashionable  at  court,  m 
Older  that  she  might  get  to  the  top  of  the  mode  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Slie  imparted  this  resolution 
to  theduclicss,  requesting  her  highness  to  lend  her  a 
book  to  begin.  The  duchess  applauded  her  design, 
and  promised  to  send  her  one  of  the  most  useful  books 
in  her  library ;  it  was  a  French  and  German  dic- 
fionary.  Some  days  after,  her  highness  enquired 
how  she  relished  the  book.  Infinitely,  replied  this 
studious  lady;  it  is  the  most  delightful  book  I  ever 
saw.  Tiie  sentences  are  all  short,  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  the  words  charmingly  arranged  in  ranks, 
like  soldiers  on  the  parade;  whereas,  in  some  other 
books  which  I  have  seen,  they  are  mingled  together 
in  a  confused  manner,  like  a  mere  mob.  I  am  no 
longer  surprised,  added  she,  at  the  satisfaction  your 
royal  highness  takes  in  study. 


PUBLIC  scnooLS. 


I  HAVE  perceived  a  certain  hardihood  and  manli- 
ness of  character  in  boys  who  have  had  a  public 
education,  superior  to  what  appears  in  those  of  the 
same  age,  educated  privately. 

At  a  public  sclmol,  though  a  general  attention  is 
paid  to  the  whole,  in  many  particulars,  each  boy  is 
necessitated  to  decide  and  act  for  himself.  His  repu- 
tation among  his  companions  depends  solely  on  his 
own  conduct.  This  gradually  strengthens  his  mind, 
inspires  firmness  and  decision,  and  prevents  that  wave- 
ringimbccility  observable  in  those  who  have  been  long 
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accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  and  opinion  of 
others. 

The  young  mind  has  at  a  pul)lic  school,  the  best 
chance  of  receiving  those  sentiments  which  incline 
the  heart  to  friendship  and  correct  selfishness. 

A  boy  perceives  that  courage,  generosity,  and  gra- 
titude convmand  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all  his 
companions;  he  cherishes  these  qualities  in  his  own 
breast,  and  endeavours  to  connect  himself  in  friend- 
ship with  those  who  possess  them.  lie  sees  that 
meanness  of  spirit,  ingratitud-c,  and  perfidy  arc  the 
objects  of  detestation.  He  shuns  the  boys  who  dis- 
play any  of  these  otlious  qualities. 

Boys  of  high  rank  and  great  fortune  are  apt  16 
imbibe  false  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  which 
in  those  impartial  seminaries  will  be  perfectly  ascer- 
tained, and  the  real  merit  of  the  youths  weighed  in 
juster  scales  than  are  generally  to  be  found  in  a  pa- 
rent's house. 

The  young  peer  will  be  taught  by  the  masters,  and 
still  more  effectually  by  his  comrades,  this  most  use- 
ful of  all  lessons,  to  expect  distinction  and  esteem 
from  personal  qualities  only;  because  no  other  can 
make  him  estimable,  or  even  save  him  from  contempt. 
He  will  see  a  dunce  of  high  rank  flogged  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  the  richest  cow- 
ard kicked  about  by  his  companions  equally  with 
the  poorest  poltroon.  He  will  find  that  diligence, 
genius,  and  spirit  are  the  true  sources  of  superiority 
and  applause,  both  within  and  without  the   school. 

Thus  the  active  principle  of  emulation  being  allow- 
ed full  play,  in  the  public  schools  of  England,  ope- 
rates in  various  ways,  and  always  with  a  good  eflect. 
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MUSEUM, 

iM.v NY  individuals  ill  Germany  have  cabinets  of 
natural  curiosities,  and  strangers  cannot  pay  their 
court  better  than  by  requesting  to  sec  them.  This 
would  be  an  easy  piece  of  politeness,  if  the  stranger 
were  allowed  to  take  a  view  and  walk  away  when  he 
thought  proper;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  pro- 
jirietor  attends  on  these  occasions,  and  gives  the  his- 
tory of  every  piece  of  ore,  petrifaction  fossile,  wood, 
and  monster  that  is  in  the  collection.  As  this  lec- 
ture is  given  gratis,  he  assumes  the  right  of  making 
it  as  long  as  he  pleases ;  so  that  requesting  a  sight  of 
a  private  collection  of  natural  curiosities  is  a  more 
tjcrious  matter  than  pjrsons  arc  aware  of. 


MEN   OF  LETTEllS. 


Yor  can  scarcely  believe  the  influence  wliich 
this  body  of  men  have  in  the  gay  and  dissipated  city 
of  Paris.  Their  opinions  not  only  determine  the 
merit  of  works  of  taste  and  science,  but  tiwy  have 
considerable  weight  on  the  manners  and  sentiments 
of  people  of  rank  and  the  public  in  general,  and 
consequently  are  not  without  effect  on  the  measures 
of  government. 

'I  he  manners  of  the  fashionable  world  have  also 
an  obvious  efi'ect  upon  the  air,  the  behaviour  and 
the  conversation  of  the  men  of  letters,  which  in 
penCr.ll  is  polite  and  c<xsy ;  equally  [lurified  fron\ 
the  awkward  timidity  contracted  in  retirement ;  and 
the  disgusting  arrogance  inspired  by  university  ho- 


nours  or  church  dignities.     At  Paris  llie  pedants  of 
Moliere  are  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  only. 

In  this  country  men  distinguished  by  tlieir  learn- 
ing are  cheart'ul  and  easy  in  mixed  company ;  un- 
presuming  in  argument,  and  in  every  respect  as 
AvcU  bred  as  those  who  have  no  other  pretensions. 


NATIONAL  PRIDE. 


Heturning  from  Paris  to  London,  I  met  with  a 
certain  Englishman  at  Calais,  who  had  been  exhi- 
biting at  some  towns  in  France  and  Flanders  with  a 
swarm  of  bees,  which  he  pretended  to  have  under 
his  command.  Among  other  manoeuvres,  he  said 
he  could  make  two  swarms  of  these  animals  engage 
in  battle  with  each  other;  an  English  swarm,  for 
example,  with  a  Fi'ench  one. 

"  Pray,"  said  a  Frenchman,  "  can  you  make 
which  side  you  please  victorious  r" 

"  I  could  not,"  replied  the  other,  gravely,  "  give 
the  victory  to  the  French,  unless  they  were  a  little 
more  than  double  the  number  of  the  English;  be- 
cause an  English-  bee  is  precibely  equal  to  two 
French  ones." 

"  Do  you  really  believe,  Sir,"  said  the  Frenchman 
to  me,  "  that  there  is  such  a  difference  between 
French  and  English  bees  t"  Perhaps,  answered  I, 
coldly,  the  bee-man  may  have  gone  too  far ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  two  English  bees  would 
be  a  pretty  good  match  for  three  French. 

"  Ah  !  IMonsieur,"  said  the  Frenchman,  coni- 
plaisantly,  "  celapew^^tre  (that  may  be)." 
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IfcPANISn  CUANDEEJi. 

They  seem  to  be  a  race  apart  in  that  kingdom  ; 
ihcy  engross  the  highest  offices,  and  are  emplo3ed 
in  attendance  on  the  king's  person,  though  very 
seldom  in  the  affairs  of  Government.  It  is  said 
that  their  education  and  talents  are  generally  of  a 
nature  to  prevent  this  from  being  a  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic. Their  persons,  as  well  as  their  minds,  are 
thought  more  diminutive  than  the  usual  humart 
i\zc  in  their  country.  Those  who  assert  this,  im- 
pute it  to  their  intermarrying  constantly  with  each 
other,  and  to  some  other  physical  causes.  The 
higher  Spanish  nobility  seldom  eat  at  each  other's 
houses,  though  they  reside  the  whole  year  at  Ma- 
drid; hardly  any  of  them  live  at  their  seats  in  the 
provinces,  or  even  go  at  all  to  the  country,  except 
those  whose  offices  oblige  them  to  accompany  the 
royal  family,  when  they  visit  the  different  country 
places,  at  stated  periods  of  the  year.  Considering 
the  natural  beauty  and  fertility  of  maiiy  provinces 
of  Spain,  it  seems  surprising  that  they  in  general 
should  prefer  a  town  to  a  country  life. 

Few  of  the  nobility  of  Spain  display  any  taste 
lor  the  purs^iits  of  literature.  What  is  also  singu- 
lar, is  that  notwithstanding  princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  have  so  long  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
yet  the  nobility  of  this  country  arc  less  acquainted 
with  the  French  language  than  the  nobles  of  any 
other  European  nation:  they  differ  from  the  great 
of  other  nations,  likewise,  in  being  as  superstilioua 
as  the  vulgar. 

The  style  of  living  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  is 
not  calculated  to  excite  envy  in  the  brcasb  of  tUts* 

C' 
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who  have  a  taste  for  the  real  enjoyments  of  liic; 
it  is  expensive  without  being  elegant;  and  their  ex- 
pcncc  consists  chiefly  in  an  useless  number  of  car- 
riages, mules,  and  domestics. 

There  is  as  little  appearance  of  jealousy  in  Ma- 
drid as  in  any  town  of  Europe.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  tranquillity  which  the  nobles  enjoy 
on  that  head  was  derived  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  chastity  of  their  wives:  but  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  true,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  account  of  those 
who  have  long  resided  in  that  city.* 

This  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the  nobles  seems 
to  have  had  one  good  effect;  namely,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  such  thing  as  assassination  on  account  of 
jealousy. 


KECxROES  AN   INFERIOR  RACE. 

*'  You  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  negroes  are 
originally  on  a  fooling  with  white  people,  yon  will 
allow,  I  hope,  tluit  they  are  an  inferior  race  of  men." 
Thus  was  speaking  in  company  a  West  India  planter. 

"  I  will  allow,"  replied  a  gentleman  present,  "  that 
their  hair  is  short,  and  ours  long,  that  their  nose  is 
flat,  and  ours  raised,  that  their  skin  is  black  and  ours 
white ;  yet  after  all  these  concessions,  I  still  have  my 
doubts  respecting  our  right  to  make  them  slaves." 


*  Such  is  not  the  picture  drawii  by  a  late  German  traveller 
Augustus  Fischer.  "  Tlie  Spanish  woman,"  says  this  amiable 
writer,  "  is  faithful  and  constant.  The  energy  of  her  character 
*'  preserves  her  from  levity,  and  her  pride  from  nieamiess." 
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TR  AN  SUBSTANTIATION. 


On  somebody  having  observed  that  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  the  great  change  operated  on  the  wafer 
in  transubstantiation  was  not  visible  ;  an  ingenious 
person,  formerly  a  Jesuit  pronounced  the  miracle  to 
be  much  greater  on  that  account.  "  For,  pray  Sir," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  objector,  "  sup- 
pose I  should  immediately  turn  that  fowl,  pointing 
to  a  turkey  which  was  at  that  moment  stalking  past, 
"  suppose  I  should  immediately  turn  that  fowl  into  a 
woman,  would  you  not  think  it  very  extraordinary  r" 
"  Certainly;"  replied  the  other.  "  Well  Sir,  but 
after  tiie  fowl  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  become 
a  woman,  if  it  still  retained  the  appearance  of  a  tur« 
key  you  must  acknowledge  that  would  be  more  extra- 
ordinary still.  In  the  same  manner  that  after  the 
transubstantiation,  the  real  body  of  Christ  should, 
oven  in  the  eyes  of  the  sharpest  sighted,  still  retain 
its  original  form  of  a  wafer,  is  a  great  deal  more 
amazing  and  stupendous  than  the  conversion  of  the 
wafer."* 


*  In  his  account  of  tJie  Mexicans,  the  Abbe  Raynal  says— 
"  Tliey  liad  a  piece  of  superstition,  of  which  no  traces  can  be 
foinul  iiiaiiy  ot/icr  C()i()(<;-i/.  On  certain  days  the  priests  made  a 
statue  of  paste,  whicli  they  sent  to  tlie  oven  to  be  baked:  tliey 
then  placed  it  on  an  <//<(/»-,  wliere  it  became  a  didniti/.  Innunie. 
ruble  crowds  flocked  to  the  Temple  :  the  priest  cut  the  statue  in 
pieces,  and  distributed  a  portion  of  it  to  all  the  |ktsoiis  in  the  as- 
sembly', who  ate  it,  and  thought  they  were  sanctified  by  swal- 
lowing their  God!" 

Did  the  Abb6  forget  the  rites  of  his  own  religion,  when  he  ob- 
«erve9— "  no  traces  of  tliis  superstition  can  be  found  in  any  otliit 
country?"  Is  not  all  this  oiJy  a  simple  description  of  the  Bon- 
c2 
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SWEEPING  CHIMNIES. 


An  ingenious  gentleman  proposed  as  the  best  and 
most  effectual  method  of  sweeping  chimnies,  to  place 
a  large  goose  at  the  top,  and  then  by  a  string  tied 
iound  her  feet  to  pull  the  animal  gently  down  to  the 
hearth.  The  sagacious  projector  asserted,  that  the 
goose  being  extremely  averse  to  this  method  of  enter- 
ing a  house  would  struggle  against  it  with  all  her  might ; 
and  during  this  resistance  would  move  her  wings  with 
such  force  and  rapidity  as  could  not  fail  to  sweep  the 
chimney  completely.  "  Good  God,"  cried  a  lady  pre- 
sent, "  how  cruel  would  that  be  to  the  poor  goose  \" 
"  Why  Madam,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  if  you 
think  my  method  cruel  to  the  goose,  a  couple  of 
dMcks  will  do." 


THE  BELIEVER  AND  THE  ATHEIST. 

B.  That  is  as  certain  as  that  God  hath  made  the 
world. 

j4.  Pshaw  !  he  did  not  make  the  world. 

jB.  (With  surprize)  No  !  Who  made  it  then  ? 

A.  W^hy  nobody.     It  never  was  made. 

B.  How  came  it  here  ? 

A.  Why  it  has  been  here  from  all  eternity. 

sense  of  tr<insubstantiation  which  is  ridiculously  attempted  to  be 
explain'^d  in  the  following  fragment.  The  fact  is,  that  Rrj-nal 
was  thus  obliged  to  veil,  by  the  recital  of  a  supposed  fact,  the 
allusion  he  made  to  this  Catholic  folly.  The  recital  of  history* 
frequently,  wheu  applied  to  our  own  times,  forms  the  severest 
satire. 
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B.  I  sliould  never  liavc  guessed  it  to  be  so  old. 
But  still  you  have  not  informed  mc  how  it  exits. 

A.  By  chance. 

B.  By  chance  ! 

A.  Yes,  unquestionably  by  mere  chance.  You 
have  no   notion  of  the   power  of  chance. 

B.  The  power  of  chance  !     Chance  is  blind. 

A.  Blindness  does  not  diminish  power.  For, 
even  according  to  your  Bible,  Samson  was  able  to 
pull  down  a  house,  and  smother  three  thousand  Phi- 
listines, after  he  was  stone  blind. 

B.  Sneering  is  one  thiii!:;and  reasoning  is  another. 

A.  Then  let  us  reason 1  speak  for  the  power  of 

chance.  Were  a  thousand  dice  put  into  a  box,  and 
thrown  out  often  enough,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
six  thousand  would  be  thrown  at  last ;  nay  if  a  hun- 
dred thousand  were  to  be  rattletl  and  thrown  without 
ceasing,  six  hundred  thousand  would  appear  in  pro- 
cess of  time  at  one  throw.  Why,  therefore,  may  not 
this  world,  such  as  we  find  it,  have  been  cast  up  by 
the  mere  rattling  of  atoms  ? 

B.  I  should  humbly  conceive,  that  it  rather  was 
tlie  production  of  an  almighty  intelligent  ]Maker.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  order,  uniformity,  and  ex- 
quisite adaptness,  must  be  the  work  of  intelligence 
and  wisdom  as  well  as  power. 

A.  "  Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindicc  nodus." 
What  do  you  think  of  that  maxim  of  Horace  ? 

B.  I  think  it  a  very  good  one  as  he  applied  it.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  Horace,  though  a  luathen, 
would  not  have  brought  it  into  such  an  argument  as 
the  present. 

A.  Perhaps  not,  for  as  you  say,  he  was  an  igno- 
rant heathen,  and  belies  ed  in  Gods. 
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B.  Had  he  lived  at  present  he  would  have  con- 
fined his  faith  to  one ;  for  independent  of  the  Christi- 
an religion,  all  the  improvements  tliat  have  been 
made  in  science  since  his  time  lead  us  to  ack- 
nowledge a  first  intelligent  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  universe. 

^.  They  lead  me  to  no  such  things,  I  adhere  to 
chance  and  acknowledge  no  other  God.  Whatgk) 
you  say  to  that  ? 

B.  I  say,  that  was  I  to  utter  such  an  impious  ex- 
pression, I  should  be  afraid  of  going  te  Hell. 

A.  There  again!  Why  there  is  no  such  place. 

B.  How  can  you  be  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  Because  the  thing  is  impossible. 

B.  Did  you  not  assert  a  little  while  ago  that  th« 
world  was  made  by  chance  ? 

A.  I  assert  so  still ! 

B.  Then  how  can  you  |je  sure  that  such  a  place  as 
Hell  is  not  made  by  chance  also  ? 

This  unexpected  question  seemed  to  disconcert  the 
philosopher. 

B.  (With  a  very  serious  air)  Sir,  I  would  not  have 
you  to  trust  entirely  to  such  reasoning,  which  is 
■wicked  as  well  as  inconsistent :  and  permit  me  to  add 
a  piece  of  advice,  which  it  greatly  imports  you  to  fol- 
low :  Renounce  impiety,  that  in  case  there  should, 
by  chance  or  otherwise,  be  any  such  place  as  Hell 
prepared  for  blasphemers,  you  may  not  be  sent  to  it.* 


*  Our  readers  will,  \vc  trust,  peruse  the  following  truly  poeti- 
cal description  of  the  death  of  the  Atheist,  from  the  spiiit  of  An- 
ti-Jacobiuism,  for  1802. 

"  Then  as  he  lay  on  griefs  deserted  bed. 

Divine  Religion  rear'd  her  radient  head : 
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OFFICER   AND  SOLDIER. 

Strict  discipline  is  essentially  requisite  for  tlic 
well  being  of  an  ariny;  without  which  it  degenerates 
into  a  lawless  mob,  mcjre  formidable  to  their  friends 
than  enemies ;  the  ravagL■r^,  not  the  defenders  of 
their  coimtry. 

^^ut  it  is  equally  essential  that  discipline  be  exer- 
cised with  temper  and  with  justice;  a  capricious  and 
cruel  exertion  of  power  in  officers  depresses  the  spi- 
rit of  the  private  men,  and  extinguishes  that  daring 
ardour  which  glows  in  the  breast  of  a  real  soldier. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  man  of  a  generous  mind  can 
treat  with  wanton  cruelty  those  who  are  not  permitted 
to  resist,  or  even  to  expostulate,  however  brave  they 
may  be.  For  common  soldiers  gallantly  face  the 
enemy,  when  some  officers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  them  with  insult  and  cruelty,  shrink  from  the 
danger. 

Shew  mc,  (she  cried)  the  wretch  whose  Atheist  pride, 

Bly  sons  insulted,  and  my  pow'r  defied  ! 

Where  is  tlie  genius  whose  transcendent  fire, 

15ad  erring  man  to  nohler  hopes  aspire  -■ 

Indulge  e.icli  sensual,  curb  each  virtuous  will. 

Nor  fear  in  present  pain  a  future  ill  : 

Lo,  there  he  lies,  with  guilt  and  terror  worn, 

Despis'd,  deserted,  hated,  and  forlorn. — 

How  changed  from  him,  that  kept  the  world  in  awe, 

AVliose  voice  was  Gospel,  and  whose  lip  was  law  ! 

Mark,  whore  convuls'd  in  grief  and  wild  despair. 

He  lifts  to  Heaven  his  first  and  stifled  prayer  : 

Mourns  o'er  the  past,  laments  his  present  doom. 

But  shrinks  and  shudders  at  the  years  to  come  ; 

Adores  in  death  that  Godhead  he  denies — 

Yc  Atheists  Irciuble,  aud  ye  fools  be  wise  '^ 
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Officers  arc  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  private  soldiers,  to  know,  that  when  they  are 
treated  with  all  the  lenity  consistent  with  proper  dis- 
cipline, still  their  condition  is  surrounded  with  such 
a  variety  of  hardships,  that  every  person  of  humani- 
ty must  wish  it  were  possible  to  alleviate  it. 

Weak  as  the  impression  may  be  which  the  soldier's 
hardships  make  on  the  cold  heart  of  the  gentler 
politician,  one  would  naturally  expect  they  shoiiT 
meet  with  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  their  own  offi- 
cers; the  men  best  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
whom  they  are  constantly  serving  and  obeying,  who 
are  acting  in  the  same  cause,  and  exposed  to  the  same 
dangers  though  not  the  same  hardships  with  them- 
selves. It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that,  independent 
of  more  generous  motives,  their  own  interest,  and 
the  idea  of  self-preservation  would  pi'ompt  officers  to 
behave  with  mildness,  at  least  with  equity,  to  the 
soldiers  under  their  command.  How  many  officers 
have  been  rescued  from  death,  from  captivitj',  by 
the  grateful  attachment  and  intrepidity  of  the  sol- 
diers ? 

But  waving  every  consideration  derived  from  the 
idea  of  personal  safety,  there  is  a  kind  of  selfishness 
which  might  induce  officers  to  behave  well  to  soldi- 
ers ;  that  is  the  pleasure  of  alleviating  in  many  res- 
pects the  unavoidable  hardships  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  the  consciousness  of  being  loved  by 
those  around  us.  Next  to  the  appi'obation  of  his 
own  conscience,  nothing  is  so  grateful  to  the  heart  of 
man  as  the  love  and  esteem  of  mankind.  He  is  an 
object  of  compassion,  in  whatever  situation  of  life  he 
may  be  placed,  who  is  not  sensible  of  this  from  his 
own  experience  ;  and  surely  no  man  can  be  tolerably 
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happy  who  thinks  himself  the  object  of  their  hatred. 
Officers  Jill  know,  that  the  love  of  soldiers,  im- 
portant as  it  is  to  those  who  command  them,  may  be 
acquired  on  easier  terms  than  that  of  any  other  set  of 
men  ;  because  the  habit  of  obedience,  in  which  they 
arc  bred,  inclines  them  to  respect  their  officers;  un- 
biassed equity  in  the  midst  of  the  strictest  discipline, 
commands  their  esteem ;  and  the  smallest  mark  of 
k^ness  secures  their  gratitude  and  attachment. 


PAUTIES    OF    PLEASUUF,. 

Are  those  where  many  people  are  apt  to  continue 
forcing  smiles,  and  yawning  spontaneously  for  two 
or  three  hours  after  all  relish  is  fled. 

In  this  dismal  condition  many  remain  night  after 
right,  because  the  hour  of  sleep  is  not  yet  arrived  ; 
and  what  else  can  they  do  ? 

What  a  listless  situation  !  Without  any  pleasure 
where  you  are,  without  any  motive  to  be  gone,  you 
remain  in  a  kind  of  passive,  gaping  oyster  state,  till 
the  tide  of  the  company  moves  you  to  your  carriage. 
And  when  you  recover  your  reflection  in  your  bed- 
chamber, you  find  you  have  passed  the  two  last 
hours  in  a  kind  of  humming  buzzing  stupor,  without 
satisfaction  or  ideas  of  any  kind. 
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nXE    CENTLEMEX. 


Till  they  have  been  wound  up  by  their  valets, 
many  seem  absolutely  incapable  of  motion.  They 
have  no  more  use  of  their  hands  for  any  office  about 
their  own  person,  than  if  they  were  paralytic  :  at 
night  they  must  wait  for  their  servants,  before  they 
can  undress  themselves,  and  go  to  bed  :  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  the  valet  happen  to  be  out  of  the  way,  Ae 
master  must  remain  helpless  and  sprawling  in  bed, 
like  a  turtle  on  its  back  upon  the  kitchen  tabl«  of 
an  alderman.* 


FREDERIC  THE  GREAT,    KJNG   OF  PRUSSIA. 

Potsdam,  177S. 

You  express  such  an  earnest  desire  to  be  mad« 
acquainted  with  every  thing  which  regards  the  King 
of  Prussia,  that  I  am  in  danger  to  fall  in  a  tedious 
minuteness.  Yet  I  will  risk  it,  rather  than  give  you 
reason  to  complain  that  I  have  not  gratified  your  cu- 
riosity as  fully  as  it  is  in  my  power. 

Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  presume  to  draw 
a  complete  portrait  of  this  monarch.  I  shall  only 
attempt  a  faithful  sketch  of  such  features  as  I  have 
been  able  to  seize  in  a  transient  view  of  him. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  below  the  middle  size,  well 
made  and  remarkably  active.  He  has  become  hardy 
by  exercise,  and  a  laborious  life.  His  look  announces 


*  To  the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  however,  this  satire  is 
certainly  more  applicable  to  _^fle /arfies  and  ihcir  msvids,  than  to 
fijie  gentlemen  and  their  valets. 
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spirit  and  penetration.  His  features  acquire  a  won- 
derfai  degree  of  animation  while  he  converses.  His 
tone  of  voice  is  the  clearest  and  most  aj^recable  ia 
conversation  I  have  ever  heard.  He  speaks  a  great 
deal,  yet  those  who  hear  him  regret  that  lie  does  not 
speak  a  great  deal  more.  His  observations  are  al- 
ways lively,  very  often  just,  and  few  men  possess  the 
talent  of  repartee  in  greater  perfection. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  hours  from  four  or  five  in 
the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  arc  all  dedicated  me- 
thodically to  particular  occupations  cither  of  busi- 
ness or  amusement. 

All  business  witii  the  king  is  transacted  by  let- 
ters.* Every  petition  or  proposal  must  be  made 
in  this  form,  which  is  adhered  to  so  invariably,  that 
if  any  of  his  generals  wished  to  promote  a  cadet  to 
the  rank  of  an  ensign,  he  would  not  venture  to  make 
the  proposal  in  any  other  manner,  even  though  he 
had  daily  opportunities  of  conversing  with  his  ma- 
jesty. 

The  meanest  of  his  subjects  may  apply  to  him  in 
writing,  and  are  sure  of  an  answer.  His  first  busi- 
ness in  the  morning  is   the  perusing    of  papers  ad- 


*  Frcdorick  III.  wlio  isbj-  some  called  one  of  llic  greatest  men 
thut  over  filled  a  throne,  governed  without  uunisicrsj  "  •■,  those 
niio,  under  him,  bore  that  name,  did  no  more  than  copy  and 
dispatch  Ills  orders.  His  political  character  however,  is  open  to 
many  and  strong  objections — ]Jy  his  encouragement  of  the  new 
philosophers,  his  c<)ntem])t  of  revealed  religion,  and  his  affected 
•disregard  of  the  appendages  of  royah}',  he  greatly  contributed 
to  elicit  those  sparks  of  Jacobinism,  the  explosion  of  ^»hich  have 
since  so  forcibly  shaken  both  the  altar  and  the  throne.  He  was 
born  at  Berlin,  in  1088,  he  began  to  reigii  in  1713,  and  died  iu 
178C. 
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ihcsscd  to  liijii.  A  single  word  wro^c  with  his  pen- 
cil in  the  margin,  indicates  the  answer  to  be  given, 
which  is  afterwards  made  out  by  his  secretaries. 

He  sits  down  to  dinner  precisely  at  noon.  Of  late 
he  allows  more  time  to  this  repast  than  formerly.  It 
is  generally  after  three  that  he  leaves  the  company. 
Eight  or  nine  of  his  officers  are  commonly  invited  to 
dine  with  him.  At  table  the  king  likes  that  every 
person  should  appear  to  be  on  a  footing,  and  that  the 
conversation  should  be  carried  on  with  perfect  free- 
dom. I  have  heard  of  his  bearing  some  very  severe 
retorts  with  good  humour.  He  has  too  much  wit 
himself,  and  is  too  fond  of  it  in  others  to  repel  its  at- 
tacks with  any  other  weapons  than  those  which  it 
furnishes.* 

He  is  active  and  assidious;  and  he  makes  it  a 
point  that  all  his  ministers  and  servants  shall  be  so 
too.     But  to  those  who  know  their  business  and  per- 


*  Nobody  said  more  lively  things  in  conversation  than  Frede- 
ric the  Great.  His  bon  mots  have  been  every  where  repeated. 
"We  shall  mention  a  few  of  them :— When  Frederic  had  a  person- 
al meeting  with  the  Emperor  Joseph,  they  always  dined  toge- 
ther ;  a  certain  number  of  officers  being  present.  One  day  Ge- 
neral Laudohn  was  going  to  place  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  ta- 
ble, when  the  King  who  was  at  the  head  called  to  him—"  Vencz, 
"  je  vous  en'  prie.  Monsieur  Laudohn.  Placez  vous  ili  I'aime 
"  infiniment,  mieux  vous  avoir  de  mon  Cote  que  Vis  a  Vis." 
This  is  at  once  an  instance  of  his  wit  and  greatness  of  mind,  in 
rendering  justice  to  a  man,  who  had  caused  liim  much  vexation. 
Frederic  once  asked  an  English  Nobleman  at  what  age  a  Peer 
could  taie  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  Nobleman  replied  at 
twenty-one.  "  It  is  evident  from  tliat,"  said  the  King,  "  that 
"  the  English  Patricians  acquire  the  necessary  talents  for  legisla- 
•'  tion,  much  sooner  than  those  of  antient  Rome,  who  were  Bot 
•♦  admitted  into  the  Senate,  till  the  age  of  forty." 


form  it  exactly,  lie  is  an  ca^\'  ainl  »Mjiiitablo  master. 
His  favourites  of  whatever  kind  never  were  abie  to 
acquire  influence  over  hiiu  in  any  tiling  regarding 
business. 

The  more  I  see  and  hear  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  the  more  am  I  astonished.  He  reconciles  qua- 
lities wliich  I  used  to  tliink  incompatibaljlc.  I  once 
was  of  opinion  that  the  mind  which  stoops  to  very 
small  objects  is  incapable  of  embracing  great  ones  ; 
I  am  now  convinced,  that  he  is  an  exception ;  for 
while  few  objects  are  too  great  for  his  genius,  none 
Jeem  too  small  for  his  attention. 

I  once  thought  that  a  man  of  much  vivacity  was 
not  capable  of  entering  into  the  details  of  business: 
I  now  see,  that  he,  who  is  certainly  a  man  of  wit, 
can  continue  methodically  the  necessary  routine  of 
business,  with  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the 
greatest  dunce  that  ever  drudged  in  a  compting 
house. 

!Many  other  princes  have  greater  rcvenuo?,  which, 
like  water  spilt  on  uncultivated  land,  and  assisting 
the  growth  of  useless  weeds,  are  dissipated  without 
taste  or  magnificence,  on  the  trumpery  of  a  court  anr! 
their  dependents.  Perhaps  it  was  never  known  what 
miracles  occonomy  and  assiduit}-,  through  all  the  de- 
partments of  government,  could  peit'orm  till  this  mo- 
narch made  it  apparent. 

Other  monarchs  acquire  importance  from  their 
station,  this  prince  gives  importance  to  his.  Thelia- 
u.'llcr,  in  other  countries  has  a  wish  to  sec  the  king, 
because  he  admires  the  kingdom  : — here  the  object  of 
curiosity  is  reversed  :  and  let  us  suppose  the  palaces, 
and  the  town,  and  the  country,  and  the  army  of  rrus- 
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f^vA  over  so  line,  yet  our  chief  interest  in  thcni  will  arise 
from  their  belonging  to  Frederic  the  Third. 

I  will  end  my  sketch  of  him,  by  an  expression  of 
Count  Nesselrode,  equally  lively  and  just: — C'cst 
dans  radvcrsite  qu'il  brille,  lorsqu'il  est  bien  corn- 
prime  il  a  un  ressort  irresistible. 


GOTHIC   ARCHITECTURE. 

OuuGnthic  ancestors,  like  the  Greeks  and  R.o- 
iTians,  built  for  posterity.  Their  ideas  in  architec- 
ture, though  different  from  those  of  the  Grecian  ari- 
it^,  were  vast,  sublime,  and  generous,  far  superior 
to  the  selfish  snugness  of  modern  taste,  which  is  ge- 
nerally confined  to  one  or  two  generations  ;  the  plans 
of  our  ancestors  with  a  more  extensive  benevolence 
embrace  distant  ages.  Many  Gothic  buildings,  still 
habitable,  evince  this,  and  ought  to  inspire  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  not  grudged 
such  labour  and  expcnce  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  remote  posterity. 

No  species  of  architecture  is  better  calculated  for 
the  dwelling  of  heavenlif  pcusixe  contemplation  than 
the  Gothic ;  it  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  fill  the 
mind  with  sublime,  solemn,  and  religious  sentiments  ; 
the  antiquity  of  the  Gothic  churches  contribute  to 
increase  that  veneration  which  their  form  and  size  in- 
spire. We  naturally  feel  a  respect  for  a  fabric  into 
which  we  know  that  our  forefathers  have  entered 
with  reverence,  and  which  has  stood  the  assault  of 
many  centuries,  and  of  a  thousand  storms. 
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CUAVITV. 

So  many  ridiculous  things  occur  every  day  in  th* 
world,  tliHt  men  who  are  endowed  with  that  detjree 
of  sensibility  which  usually  accompanies  genius,  lind 
it  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  continued  gravity. 
'I  his  dilficulty  is  abundantly  felt  in  the  grav«  and 
learned  professions  of  law,  physic  and  divinity;  and 
the  individuals  who  have  been  most  successful  in  sur- 
mounting it,  and  who  never  deviate  from  (he  ii>- 
lenuiity  of  established  forms,  have  not  Leen  aiwavs 
the  most  distinguished  for  real  knowledge  or  genius  ; 
though  generally  they  are  most  admired  by  liie  mul- 
titude, who  are  very  apt  to  mistake  that  gravity  for 
wisdom,  which  proceeds  from  a  literal  weight  of 
brain,  and  muddiness  of  understanding.  Mistakes 
of  the  same  kind  arc  frequently  made  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  books,  as  well  as  men.  Those  wliich  pro- 
fcss  a  formal  design  to  instruct  and  reform,  and  c:u- 
ry  on  the  work  methodically,  till  the  reader  is  lulled 
into  repose,  have  passed  for  deep  and  useful  perfor- 
mances :  wliilc  others,  replete  with  original  observa- 
tions and  real  instruction,  have  been  treated  as  fri- 
volous, because  they  are  written  in  a  familiar  style, 
*nd  the  precepts  conveyed  in  a  sprightly  and  indirect 
nifinner. 


Tiii:  nun:lKr  and  magnitude  of  Gothic  churches 
in  the  dirte.rent  countries  of  Europe,  form  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  clergy  were  not  devoid  of  public 
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spiiil  iri  tliosc  days.      For  if  the  powcifiil   ccflrsia'?- 
tics  Ii.'kI    then  bcc-n   entirely  actuated  by  motives  of 
Self  interest,  they  would  have   turned  the  excessive 
influence  which  they  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of 
their  lellow-citizcns   to  purposes  more   immediately 
advantageous  to  themselves;  instead  of  encouraging 
them  to  raise  magnificent  churches,   for  the  use  of 
the  public,   they  might  have  preached  it  up  as  still 
more  meritorious  to  build  fine   houses  and   palaces 
for  the  injmediate  servants  and  ambassadors  of  God. 
But  we  find  very  few  eccleiiastical  palaces,  in  com- 
parison with    the  number  of  churches,   which    still 
remaitlTur  the  public  Cohvenioncy.     1'hts  fcUfficii'iit- 
iy  shews  the  injustice  of  those  indi&crimjnating  iftti- 
rists,    who  assert  that   the  clergy  in  all  ages  and 
countries  have  displayed  a  spirit  equally  proud  and 
interested. 


BRITISH   EDUCATION. 

1  AM  of  opinion  that  no  country  but  Great  Bri- 
tain is  proper  for  thd'education  of  a  British  subject 
who  proposes  to  pass  his  life  in  his  own  country. 

He  will  there  acquire  those  sentiments,  that 
particular  turn  and  taste  of  mind,  which  will  make 
him  prefer  the  government,  and  relish  the  manner;:, 
the  diversions,  and  general  way  of  living  which 
picvail  in  England. 

He  will  there  acquire  that  character  which  dis- 
tinguishc?  Englishmen  from  the  natives  of  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  which  once  attained, 
however  it  mav  bo  afterwards  embellished  i.>r  dt'- 
formed.  can  never  be  entirely  oli'aced. 
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It  is  thought  that  l^y  an  parly  foreign  eilucatioti, 
all  ridiculous  English  prejudices  will  bt'  avoided. 
This  may  be  true ;  but  other  prejudices,  perhaps 
as  ridiculous,  and  much  more  detrimental,  will  be 
formed; — prejudices  which  may  render  the  young 
people  unhappy  in  their  own  country,  and  disa- 
greeable to  their  countrymen  all  tlie  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Popularity  in  England  is  of  real  importance;  and 
the  higher  a  man's  rank  is,  the  more  he  feels  tho 
loss  of  it.  It  may  be  lost  by  the  affectation  of 
French  manners.  The  prejudice  against  them  is 
oot  confined  to  the  lower  ranks,  but  dill'used  over 
the  whole  nation.  Therefore,  the  earliest  period  of 
every   Englishman's  education  ought  to  be  in  Eng- 


MARIE  AXTOINETTE,    QUEKN   OF  ERAKCE*. 

She  loved  to  descend  from  the  throne,  that  she 
might  enjoy  the  comforts  of  society.  Her  natural 
impressions  as  a  woman  had  more  influence  on  her 
conduct  tiian  the  artificial  deportment  dictated  to 
her  as  a  (jueen.  However  necessary  the  pomp  of 
cti(juetro  and  the  frigidity  of  reserve  may  be  to  high- 
born dulncss  and  insipid  vanity,  they  were  tasteless 
and  fatiguing  to  a  beautiful  and  lively  woman,  in- 
spired with  the  desire,  and  conscious  of  the  power  of 
pleasing.     Her  heart  delighted  in  the  cunfulencc  ol 


•  It  is  scarcely  iieccs-ary  toob5cr\c  th.-\t  this  aiticlc  wns  «rii- 
tcii  during  the  iiuprisuinui-ui  ot  tliul  uiifoitcuad  priiiccs!!  c>  tt.c 
Tc  iiplu 
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Irienclsliip,  and  preferred  that  style  of  society  where 
there  was  at  least  an  appearance  of  equality.  She 
distinguished  people  not  so  much  by  the  various  gra- 
dations and  shades  of  heraldry,  but  as  ihcy  seemed 
more  or  less  accomplished  or  amiable;  and  by  this 
means  mortally  offended  many  illustrious  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  had  no  pretensions  of  that  nature. 

Fonder  of  ontortainmonts  than  her  husband,  she 
had  often  private  suppers,  where  the  usual  topics  of 
Parisian  conversation,  with  all  the  vivacity  and  free- 
dom of  the  Parisian  societies  took  place. 

This  did  not  exist  long  without  malignant  inter- 
pretation. The  prudes  and  duennas  of  the  court, 
left  out  of  the  queen's  parties,  were  offended.  Had 
she  been  better  able  to  support  the  languor  of  pomp 
and  the  slavery  of  etiquette,  the  eye  of  suspicion 
w  ould  have  been  lulled,  or  kept  at  a  distance,  the 
tongue  of  slander  ever  awed,  and  the  gloom  of  for- 
mality removing  all  idea  of  pleasure,  would  have 
given  the  court  the  appearance  of  mere  righteous- 
ness by  being  less  gay. 

In  a  beautiful,  sprightly,  and  unguarded  -aoman 
calumny  found  an  easy  prey,  and  afterwards  united 
with  sedition,  made  a  joint  attack  on  the  queen. 
She  who  seemed  destined  to  give  lasting  peace  and 
prosperity  to  France,  was  by  malignity  represented 
as  the  cause  of  public  misery,  and  the  determined 
enemy  of  the  country. 

She  fell  at  last  the  unfortunate  and  deeply  la- 
mented victim  of  seditious  assassins;  but  a  generous 
firmness  never  forsook  lier  m  her  last  moments,  as 
well  as  in  the  most  trying  occasion  ;  of  that  firmness 
she  gave  a  strong  proof,  when  advised  to  withdraw 
tome  time  from  Versailles,  she  answered,  *'  1  am  do 
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tcrmined  never  to  forsake  my  husband:  if  the  Pari- 
sians arc  bent  upon  n>urdcriiig  ino,  I  will  die  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  * !" 

The  annals  of  the  unfortunate  do  not  record  any 
situation  more  dreadful  than  that  of  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  France. 

The  daughter  of  an  empress,  the  sister  of  em- 
perors, the  wife  of  a  king  lately  considered  as  the 
most  powerful  in  Europe,  seems  now  more  pre-emi- 
nent in  wretchedness  than  ever  she  was  in  rank  and 
splendor. 

She  was  not  only  a  queen,  but  a  beautiful  wo- 
man; not  oidy  accustomed  to  the  interested  and 
ostentatious  submission  that  attends  power,  but  to 
that  more  pleasing  attention  and  obedience  which  are 
paid  to  beauty.  Fortune  accompanied  her  friend- 
ship, and  happiness  her  smiles.  She  found  her 
wishes  anticipated,  and  saw  her  very  looks  obeyed. 
How  painful  must  now  be  the  dreadful  reverse  !  Shut 


•  Marie  Antoinette  exhibited  an  undisturbed  circumspection 
«nd  presence  of  mind  in  her  answers  to  the  most  captious  and  in- 
sidious interrogatories,  particularly  when  on  the  judge  expressing 
furprise  at  her  not  knowing  a  person  to  whom  she  had  rendered 
great  services,  she  cahul^  replied  :  "  It  is  possible  for  those  who 
"  confer  favours  to  forget  them,  while  those  on  whom  they  are 
"  conferred  find  it  impossible."  Indeed  the  whole  of  her  con- 
duct, from  the  moment  of  her  confinement,  tends  to  render  tiiose 
tales  wliich  slander  circulated  to  her  prejudice  with  such  avidity 
absolutely  incredible  :  and  the  attachment,  the  fidelity  and  dig- 
nity which,  in  the  most  trying  scenes,  she  manifested  to  her  hus- 
band, her  children,  her  friend:-,  and  her  enemies,  throw  back  a 
lu5tre  on  the  imperial  line  from  which  she  sprung  brighter  than 
that  which  she  derived  from  it. 


up  in  a  prison,  surrounded  with  barbarians,  wretches 
who  rejoice  in  her  calamity,  and  insult  her  sorrow! 

What  has  this  most  unl'ortunatc  of  women  already 
suffered?  What  is  yet  reserved  for  her  to  endure? 
She  has  been  shocked  by  the  cruel  murder  of  her 
most  faithful  servants  and  friends.  She  now  suffers 
all  the  agonies  of  suspense — her  heart  throbbing  from 
recent  wounds,  and  her  mind  terrified,  not  for  her 
own  fate  only,  but  for  those  of  her  sister,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  children.  No ;  the  annals  of  the 
unfortunate  do  not  record,  nor  has  the  imagination 
of  the  tragic  poet  invented  any  thing  more  dreadfully 
affecting  than  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  Queen  of  France ;  and  for  ages  to 
come,  her  name  will  never  be  pronounced  without 
execrations  against  the  unrelenting  wretches  who 
have  treated  her,  and  suffered  her  to  be  treated  so 
inhumanly. 


LANDSCAPE    PAINTING. 

The  grand  scale  on  which  .ihe  beauties  of  nature 
appear  in  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  has  b«?n  consi- 
dered by  some  as  too  vast  for  the  pencil ;  but  among 
the  sweet  hills  and  vallics  of  Italy  her  features  are 
brought  nearer  the  eye,  arc  fully  seen  and  under- 
stood, and  appear  in  all- the  bloom  of  rural  love- 
liness. Tivoli,  Albano,  and  Frescati,  therefore,  arc 
the  favourite  abodes  of  the  landscape  painters  who 
travel  to  this  country  for  improvement ;  in  the  opi- 
nion of  some,  these  delightful  villages  furnish  stu- 
dies better  suited  to  the  powers  of  their  art,  than 
even  Switzerlanl  itself.     Nothing  can  surpas>s  the 


admirable  nssciublage  of  hills,  mcadous,  lakes,  cUs- 
cadcs,  gardens,  ruins,  groves,  and  terraces,  which- 
charm  the  eye  as  you  wander  among  the  shades  of 
Frescati  and  Albano,  wliicii  appear  in  new  beauty 
as  they  are  viewed  from  diti'erent  points,  and  cap- 
tivate the  beholder  with  endless  variety. 


THE    NAT  UK  A  I,    SON'. 

A  PEIlso^'  v.ho  was  struck  with  the  symmetfr, 
vigour^  and  address  of  a  boy,  who,  with  I. is  school* 

fvllow,  WMH  jili^int^  »t  t!i'lykyt|  H^Hwd  »  )guti|  lyt'tir 
his  comrado,  who  ho  was. 

The  young  lord,  bursting  into  laughter,  said, 
•«  Vpu  havo  asked  a  questioji,  Sir,  very  diCficuU  to 
be  answered;  nobody  knows  who  tho  devil  he  b," 

Tho  boy  heard  tho  laugh,  and  suspecting  some- 
thing insulting,  walked  up  coolly  to  the  young  lord  t 
'*  May  I  request  of  your  lordship  to  repeat  what  you. 
have  just  said," 

"  All  I  have  said,"  replied  he  in  a  set  fling  man- 
ner, '*  is,  that  nobody  knows  what  you  are;  you 
have  the  misfortune.  Sir,  not  to  be  known." 

"  And  all  I  say  in  return  is,  that  every  body 
knows  what  V0'<  are:  you  have  the  7>iix/orC luic,  \ny 
lord,  tu  be  known." 


STREET    ORATOUS. 


At  Naples,  they  repeat,   in  a  solemn  raised  v(.jir(»i 
and  with    great  gesticulation,  stanzas   from  variou* 
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Italian   poets,    adding   occubional  coininenlancj    in 

{)I"OS0. 

At  Venice,  those  mountebanks  gain  their  liv(;li- 
liood  by  amusing  the  populace  at  bt.  Mark's  Place 
with  wonderful  and  romantic  bturica  in  piosc 

At  Rome,  those  street  orators  sometimes  enter- 
tain their  audience  with  interesting  passages  of  real 
history;  one  gave,  f(jr  iiistancc,  a  full  and  true  at- 
covmt  how  the  bloody  iji-alhen  emperor  Nero  set  fire 
to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  sat  at  a  window  of  his 
golden  palace,  playing  vn  a  harp,  while  the  town 
was  in  flames.  After  which  the  historian  proceeded 
lo  relate,  how  this  unnatural  emperor  murdered  his 
own  mother;  and  then  concluded  by  giving  his  au- 
dience the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a  particular  detail 
of  all  the  ignominious  circumstances  attending  the 
murderer's  own  death. 

This  business  of  street  oratory,  while  it  amuses 
the  populace,  and  keeps  them  from  less  innocent 
and  more  expensive  pastimes,  gives  them  at  th» 
s^me  time  some  general  ideas  of  history. 


STATUES. 

liomt. 

Do  not  suspect  me  of  affectation,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  1  have  very  great  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
antique  statues  and  busts. — It  is  a  natural  curiosity 
to  see  celebrated  men,  those  whose  talents  and  great 
qualities  can  alone  render  the  present  age  an  inte- 
resting object  to  posterity,  and  prevent  its  being  lost 
like  the  dark  ages  which  succeeded  the  destruction 
of  the    Roman  empire,   in   the  oblivious  vortex   oi 
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time,  leaving  scarcely  a  wreck  behind.  The  hw^is 
and  statues  of  a  2^/V^  and  of  a  Frederic,  those  memo- 
rable men,  will  be  viewed  by  succeeding  generations 
^vith  the  same  regard  and  attention  which  we  now 
bestow  on  those  of  Cicero  and  Ciesar.  We  expect 
to  find  somcthin2;  peculiarly  noble  and  expressive  in 
features  which  were  animated,  and  which  we  ima- 
gine must  have  been  in  some  degree  modelled  by  the 
sentiments  of  those  to  whom  they  belonged.  It  is 
not  rank,  it  is  character  alone  which  interests  po- 
sterity; we  therefore  give  little  attention  to  the 
busts  or  coins  of  the  vulgar  emperors.  In  the  coun- 
tenance of  Claudius  we  expect  nothing  mtu-e  noble 
than  the  phlegmatic  tranrpiillity  of  an  acquiescing 
cuckold  ;  in  Caligula  or  Nero,  the  unrelenting  frown 
of  a  negro  driver,  or  the  insolent  air  of  an  unpiin- 
cij)led  ruflian  in  power.  But  in  the  face  of  Julius 
we  expect  to  find  the  traces  of  deep  rcflecliun,  miig- 
nanimity,  and  the  anxiety  natural  to  the  man  who 
had  overturned  the  liberties  of  his  native  country; 
and  in  the  face  of  JSIarcus  Brutus  we  look  for  inde- 
pendence, conscious  integrity,  and  a  mind  capable  <jf 
the  highest  effort  of  virtue. 

It  is  natural  to  regret,  that,  of  the  number  of  an- 
tique statues  which  have  come  to  us  tolerably  entire, 
so  great  a  propf)rlion  are  representations  of  gods  and 
goddesses.  However,  the  statues  of  those  deities  arc 
not  uninteresting.  'J'houf»h  they  are  imaginary 
beings,  yet  eacii  of  them  has  a  distinct  character  of 
his  own  classical  authority,  which  has  been  long  im- 
pressed on  our  memories;  and  we  assume  the  right  of 
deciding  on  thy  artist's  skill.  From  the  ancient 
artists  having  exercised  their  genius  in  forming  the 
images  of  an  order  of  beings    superior  to  mankind. 
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«  groat  advantage  i>  supposed  to  have  followed — it 
prompted  them  to  attempt  the  uniting,  in  one  form, 
•the  various  beauties  which  nature  had  dispersed  in 
many.  Repeated  efforts  of  this  kind  are  imagined  to 
have  inspired  some  of  the  ancient  sculptors  with  sub- 
limcr  ideas  of  beauty  than  nature  herself  ever  exhi- 
bited, as  appears  in  some  of  their  works  which  have 
reached  our  time. 

^^'c^llust  have  a  very  high  idea  of  the  number  of 
statues  of  one  kind  or  other  which  were  in  old  Rome, 
when  we  consider  how  many  are  still  to  be  seen;  how 
many  have  at  difi'erent  periods  been  carried  away  by 
the  curious  to  every  country  in  Europe;  how  many 
wore  mutilated  by  the  Gothic  brutality  of  barbarians, 
'and  the  ill-directed  zeal  of  the  early  christians.  Had 
tljey  not  been  thus  barbarously  hewed  to  pieces,  and 
buried  (I  had  almost  said)  alive,  we  might  have  had 
several  equal  to  the  great  masterpieces  in  the  \a.~ 
tican. 


:natural  tastf. 


I  iTArrKXF.D  lately  to  be  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti 
"^ith  a  person  who  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  witli 
Sill  the  })ictures  of  any  merit  in  Florence.  While  he 
t^xplaincd  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  Pirtro's  man- 
ner, a  gentleman  in  company  (who,  although  he  docs 
not  pretend  to  the  smallest  skill  in  pictures,  would 
rather  remain  ignorant  for  ever,  than  listen  to  th'e 
lectures  of  a  connoisseur)  walked  on  by  himself  into 
the  other  apartments,  while  I  endeavoured  to  profit 
by  my  instructor's  knowledge.  When  the  other 
gentleman  returned,  he  said,  "  I  know  no  more  of 


\rdinting  than  my  pointer;  but  there  is  a  picture  in 
one  of  the  other  rooms  which  I  would  rather  have 
than  all  those  you  seem  to  admire  so  much  ;  it  is  the 
portrait  of  a  healthy  handsome  countrywoman,  with 
her  child  in  her  anus.  I  cannot  help  thinking  the 
colour  very  natural.  The  young  woman's  counte- 
nance is  agreeable,  and  expressive  of  fondness  and 
the  joy  of  a  mother  o'er  a  first  born.  The  child  is 
a  robust  chubby-checked  fellow,  such  as  the  son  of  a 
peasant  should  be." 

We  followed  him  into  the  room,   and  the  picture 
which  pleased  him    so  mucli   was    the    famous  Ma- 
donna dcUa  Seggiola   of  Raphael.     Our  instructor 
immediately  called   out,  "  Iha  .'"  and  ])ronounced 
him  a  man  of  genuine  taste;  because  without   pre- 
vious knowledge  or  instruction,  he  had  fixed  his  ad- 
miration on  the  finest  picture  in  Tlorcnce.     But  this 
gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  understood  what  the  pic- 
ture was,  disclaimed  all  title  to  praise;  "  Because," 
said  he,  "  although  when  I  considered  that  picture 
simply  as  the  representation  of  a  blooming  country 
wench  hugging  her  child,   I  admired   the  art  of  the 
painter,   and  thought    it  one  of  the   truest  copies  of 
nature  1  ever  saw;  yet  I  confess   my  admiration  is 
much  abated,   now  that  you  inform  me  his  intention 
was  to  represent  the  Virgin  IMary."—  "  Why  so  r" 
replied  the  Cicerone;  "  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  of 
higher  rank  :  she  was  but  a  poor  woman,  living  in  a 
little  village  in  Galiilce," — "  No  rank  in  life,"  said 
the  other,  "  could  give  additional  dignity  to  the  per- 
.<;on  who  had  been  told  by  an  angel  from  llea\  en,  that 
she  had  found  favour  with  God  ;  that  her  son  should 
be  called   the  Son  of  the  Highest,   and  who  herself 
was  conscious  of  all  tiic  miraculous  circumstances 
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?Jtoiidi)ig  his  conception  and  birth.  In  the  counlc- 
nancc  of  such  a  woman,  besides  comeliness,  and  the 
usual  aficction  of  a  mother,  I  looked  for  the  most 
lively  expressions  of  admiration,  gratitude,  virgin 
modesty,  and  divine  love.  And  when  I  am  told, 
the  picture  is  by  the  greatest  painter  that  ever  lived, 
I  am  disappointed  in  perceiving  no  traces  of  that 
kind  in  it." — What  justice  there  is  in  this  gentle- 
man's remarks,  I  leave  it  to  better  judges  than  I 
pretend  to  be,  to  determine. 


THE  SOrXH    AND   NOUTII    BRITOX. 

"  Do  you  really,  in  your  conscience,"  said  an 
Knglishman  to  a  Scotchman,  "  imagine  that  the 
Forth  is  a  finer  river  than  the  Thames  ?" — "  The 
Thames  !"  exclaimed  the  North  Briton  ;  "  why,  my 
dear  Sir,  the  Thames  at  London  is  a  mere  gutter  in 
comparison  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Edinburgh." — "  I 
suppose,  then,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  that  you  do 
jiot  approve  of  the  view  of  Windsor  castle  ?" — "  I 
ask  your  pardon,"  replied  the  other,  *'  I  approve  it 
very  much — it  is  an  exceeding  pretty  kind  of  a  pros- 
pect :  the  country  appears  from  it  as  agreeable  to 
the  sight  as  any  plain  flat  country,  crowded  with 
trees  and  intersected  by  inclosures,  can  well  do;  but 
J  own  I  am  of  opinion,  that  mere  fertile  fields,  woods, 
rivers  and  meadows  can  never  of  themselves  per- 
fectly satisfy  the  eye." — "  You  imagine,  no  doubt," 
said  the  Englishman,.  "  that  a  few  heath-covered 
mountains  and  rocks  embellish  a  country  very 
much  ?" — "  I  am  precisely  of  that  opinion,"  said  the 
Scot;  "  and  you  will  as  soon  convince  mc  that  a 
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woman  may  bo  completely  boautilul  with  line  eyes, 
good  teeth,  and  a  fair  complexion,  thougli  she  should 
not  have  a  nose  on  her  face,  as  that  a  landscape  or 
country  can  be  completely  beautiful  without  a  moun- 
tain."— "  What  do  you  think,"  saiil  the  English- 
man, "  of  the  palace  of  St.  James's  ?" — "  It  is," 
♦'xclaimed  the  Scot,  "  a  scunilal  to  the  nation;  it  is 
both  a  shame  and  a  sin,  tliat  so  great  a  monarch  as 
tlic  King  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  with 
his  royal  family,  should  live  in  a  shabby  old  cloister, 
hardly  good  enough  for  monks.  The  palace  of 
llolyrood-house,  indeed,  is  a  residence  tit  for  a  king." 
— "  And  the  gardens — pray  what  sort  of  gardens 
have  you  belonging  to  that  palace?"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  "  I  have  been  told  you  do  not  excel  in 
those." — "  But  we  excel  in  gardeners,^'  replied  the 
other,  "  which  arc  as  much  preferable  as  the  creator 
is  preferable  to  the  created." — "  I  am  surprised, 
however,"  rejoined  the  South  Briton,  '*  that  in  a 
no  country  like  yours,  where  there  arc  so  many 
creators,  so  very  few  fruit  gardens  arc  created." — 
"  ^Vh)-,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,"  said  the 
Scotchman,  "  that  any  one  country  will  excel  in 
every  thing.  Some  enjoy  a  climate  more  favourable  for 

peaches,  emd  vines,  and  nectarines ;  but  by  G ,  Sir, 

country  on  earth  produces  better  men  and  womert 
than  Scotland." — "  I  dare  say,  none  does,"  replied 
the  other :  "  so  as  Erance  excels  in  wine,  England 
ill  wool  and  oxen,  Arabia  in  horses,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  other  animals,  you  imagine  Scotland  excels 
all  otiiurs  in  the  human  species." — "  What  I  said, 
Sir,  was,  that  the  human  species  in  no  country  ex-' 
celled  those  in  Scotland." — "  You  will  then  permit 
me  to  observe,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  that  men 
E  2 
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being  its  staple  commodity,  it  must  be  owned  tiiat 
Scotland  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  of  exportation;  you 
will  find  Scotchmen  in  all  countiics  of  the  world." — 
"  So  much  the  better  i'or  all  the  countries  of  tho 
world,"  said  the  Scotchman;  "  for  every  body 
knows  that  the  Scotch  cultivate  and  improve  the  arts- 
and  sciences  wherever  they  go. — But  there  are  va- 
rious reasons,"  continued  he,  "  for  so  many  of  my 
countrymen  sojourning  in  London  :  that  city  is  now 
in  some  measure  the  capital  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of 
England.  Upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  which 
England  derives  from  the  union  are  manifest." — "  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  if 
you  will  enumerate  a  few  of  them." — "  Has  she  not," 
resumed  the  Scot,  "  has  she  not  greatly  increased 
in  wealth  since  that  time  ?  Has  she  not  acquired  a 
million  and  half  of  subjects?  Has  she  not  acquired 
security?  There  is  no  door  open  now,  Sir,  by  which 
the  French  can  enter  into  your  country :  they  dare 

as  soon  be  d' as  attempt  to  invade    Scotland. 

Without  a  perfect  union  with  Scotland,  England  could 
not  enjoy  the  principal  benefit  she  derives  from  her 
insular  situation." — "  Not  till  Scotland  should  be 
subdued,"  said  the  Englishman. — "  Subdued  !"  re- 
peated the  astonished  Scot;  "  let  me  tell  you,  Sir, 
that  it  is  a  very  strange  hypothesis;  if  you  are  con- 
versant in  history  you  will  lind,  that  after  the  declino 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  course  of  conquest  was 
from  the  7wrt/i  to  the  south." — "  You  mean,"  said 
the  South  JViton,  "  that  Scotland  would  have  con- 
quered England."-—"  Sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  I 
think  the  English  as  brave  a  nation  as  ever  existed  , 
and  therefore  I  will  not  sny  that  the  Scotch  are 
braver;  but  1  am  sure,  that  rather  than  submit,  they 
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would  try  to  subdue  the  EnjilUh,  and  you  will  admit 
that  thfi  trial  would  be  no  advantage  to  either  coun- 
try."— "  Although  I  am  fully  convinced/'  said  the 
Englishman.  "  how  the  experiment  would  end,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  it  made." — "  Yet,  Sir,  there 
are  people  of  your  country,  as  I  am  told,  w  ho  endea- 
vour to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
one  part  of  Great  Britaiu  against  the  natives  of  the 
other,  and  to  create  dissensions  between  two  coun- 
tries whose  mutual  safety  depends  on  their  good 
agreement;  two  countries  whom  nature  herself,  by 
separating  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  en- 
circling them  with  her  azure  bond  of  union,  seems  to 
liavc  intended  for  one." — "  I  do  assure  you,  my  good 
Sir,"  said  the  English  gentleman,  "  I  am  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  wish  to  raise  such  dissension. 
I  love  the  Scotch ;  I  always  thought  them  a  sensible 
and  gallant  people." — "  You  are  a  man  of  honour 
and  discernment,"  said  the  Caledonian,  seizing  him 
eagerly  by  the  hand;  "  and  I  protest,  without  pre- 
judice or  partiality,  that  I  never  knew  a  man  of  tlij^t 
charAcler  who  was  not  of  your  way  of  thinking." 


FLOnEN'CE 


Is  unquestionably  a  very  beautiful  city.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  churches  and  palaces,  some  of 
which  are  very  magnificent,  the  architectvire  of  the 
houses  in  general  is  in  a  good  taste,  the  streets  are 
remarkably  clean,  and  paved  with  large  broad 
stones,  chiselled  so  as  to  prevent  thf  horses  from 
sliding.  This  city  is  divided  into  two  unccpial  parts 
by  the  river  Arno,  over  which  there  are  no  less 
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than  four  bridges  in  bight  of  eacli  other.  That 
called  the  Ponte  Delia  Trinita  is  uncommonly  ele- 
gant: it  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  orna- 
mented with  four  beautiful  statues,  representing 
the  four  seasons.  The  quays,  the  buildings  on  each 
side,  and  the  bridges,  render  that  part  of  Florence 
through  which  the  river  rum,  by  far  the  finest. 

The  mimber  of  inhabitants  in  Florence  is  cal- 
culated by  some  at  eighty  thousand.  The  streets, 
squares,  and  fronts  of  the  palaces  are  adorned  with 
a  great  number  of  statues;  some  of  whom  by  the 
best  modern  ma.sters,  Michael  Angelo,  BandincUi, 
Donatello,  Giovani  di  Bologna,  Benvenulo,  Cellini^ 
and  others.  A  taste  for  the  arts  must  be  kept  alive, 
independent  almost  of  any  other  encouragement,  in 
a  city  where  so  many  specimens  are  continually  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants. 

Florence  has  been  equally  distinguished  by  a 
spirit  for  commerce  and  for  the  tine  arts — two  things 
ivhich  are  not  always  united.  Some  of  the  Floren- 
tine merchants  formerly  were  men  of  vast  wealth, 
and  lived  in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  One  of 
them,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
built  that  noble  fabric,  which,  from  the  naniC 
of  its  founder,  is  still  called  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 
The  man  was  ruined  by  the  prodigious  expence  of 
this  building,  which  was  immediately  purchased  by 
the  Medici  family,  and  has  continued  ever  ^incc  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns.  The  gardens 
belonging  to  this  palace  are  on  the  declivity  of  an 
eniinence.  On  the  summit  there  is  a  kind  of  fort, 
called  Belvedere.  From  this  you  have  a  complete 
view  of  Florence,  and  the  beauteous  vale  of  Arno, 
in  the  middle  of  wixich  it  stands.     The  prospect  is 


bounded  on  every  side  by  an  anipliitlicatrc  of  fertile 
hills,  adorned  with  country  houses  and  gardens. 

Society  seems  to  be  on  an  easy  and  agreeable  foot- 
ing in  Florence.  Besides  the  conversaziones  which 
tliey  have  here  as  in  other  towns  of  Italy,  a  number 
of  the  nobility  meet  every  day  at  a  house  called  the 
Casino.  This  society  is  pretty  much  on  the  same 
looting  witli  the  clubs  in  London.  Tiiey  meet  at  no 
particular  hour.  They  play  at  billiards,  cards,  and 
other  games,  or  continue  conversing  the  whole 
evening.  They  are  served  with  tea,  coftee,  lemon- 
ade, ices,  or  what  other  refreshment  they  choose. 
Women  as  well  as  men  are  members  of  this  club. 

The  opera  at  Florence  is  a  place  where  the  people 
of  quality  pay  and  receive  visits,  and  converse  as 
freely  as  at  the  Casino  above  mentioned. 

On  the  evenings  on  which  there  is  no  opera,  it  is 
usual  for  the  genteel  company  to  drive  to  a  public 
walk  immediately  without  the  city,  where  they  re- 
inaiii  till  it  begins  to  grow  duskish. 

'J'lio  Jews  arc  not  held  in  that  degree  of  odium, 
or  subjected  to  the  same  humiliating  distinctiona 
liore  in  Florence,  as  in  some  otiicr  cities  in  Europe. 
Some  of  the  richest  merchants  arc  of  that  religion. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  of  the  same  size  as  Florence 
a  (lord  so  fine  a  rield  of  amusement  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  churches,  palaces,  public  buildings,  6cc,  But 
the  lovers  of  architecture  will  be  shocked  to  find  seve- 
ral of  the  finest  churches  without  fronts,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  is  owing  to  a  real  deficiency  of  mo- 
ney ;  while  others  assert,  they  are  left  in  this  condi- 
tion as  a  pretext  for  levying  contributions  to  finish 
them.  The  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo  is,  perhaps,  the 
fine'^l  and  most  expensive  habitation  that  ever  was 
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re;ir(^d  for  the  (load.  It  is  encrusted  with  precious 
stones,  and  adorned  with  tlic  workmanship  of  the 
best  modern  sculptors. — Some  complain  that  it  has 
a  gloomy  appearance.  There  seems  to  be  no  impro- 
priety in  that,  considering  what  the  building  was 
intended  for. 

The  statues  which  ornament  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Florence  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  many  of  them  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  admired  by  those  of  the  best  taste. 

Churches,  and  palaces,  and  statues  are  no  doubt 
ornamental  to  a  city;  and  the  princes  are  praise- 
worthy who  have  taken  pains  to  rear  and  collect 
them;  but  the  greatest  of  all  ornaments  are  cheerful 
happy  living  countenances.  The  taste  is  not  gene- 
ral ;  but  there  arc  some  people,  who,  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  and  unaffected  love  of  the  fine  arts,  join 
a  passion  for  a  collection  of  this  kind,  who  cannot 
without  uneasiness  see  one  face  in  a  different  style, 
and  whose  lives  and  fortunes  are  employed  in 
smoothing  the  corrosions  of  penury  and  misfortune, 
and  restoring  the  anginal  air  of  satisfaction  and 
cheerfulness  ro  the  human  countenance.  Happy  the 
people  whose  sovereign  is  inspired  with  this  species 
of  xcrtu  ! 


UTILITY   OF  TIIAVELLING  ABROAD, 

Park. 
TiiEiiE  are  so  many  resources  at  Paris,  that  it 
always  requires  a  great  effort  to  write  letters  of  any 
considerable  length  from  such  a  place.  But  now 
that  I  have  resolution  to  take  up  my  pen,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  clear  the  debt  for  which  you  dun  me  so 
unmercifully.     I  own  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
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rc(|nirp  my  opinion  on  the  iif^cs  of  forciiin  travel, 
after  in-rusing  (as  you  must  have  done)  thecliulogucs 
lately  ])ulilishe(l  by  an  oniinont  divine,  eciiially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  learning  and  taste. 

After  a  young  man  has  employed  his  time  to  ad- 
vantage at  a  public  school,  and  has  continued  his 
application  to  various  branches  of  science  till  the 
:ige  of  twenty,  you  ask  what  are  the  advantages  he 
is  likely  to  reap  from  a  tour  abroad. 

lie  will  see  mankind  more  at  large,  and  in  num- 
berless situations  nnd  points  of  view  in  which  they 
cannot  appear  in  England,  or  any  ono  country. 
'By  comparing  the  various  customs  and  usages,  and 
hearing  the  received  opinions  of  different  countries, 
his  mind  will  be  enlarged.  He  will  be  enabled  to 
correct  the  theorolicnl  notions  he  may  have  formed 
of  human  nature,  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  men. 
By  contemplating  their  various  religions,  laws,  and 
governments,  in  action,  as  it  were,  and  observing 
the  effects  they  produce  on  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  the  people,  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  justcr 
estimate  of  their  value  than  otherwise  he  coidd  have 
done.  lie  will  see  the  natives  of  other  countries, 
not  as  he  sees  them  in  England,  mere  idle  specta- 
tors, but  busily  employed  in  their  various  charac- 
ters, as  actors  on  their  own  proper  stage,  lie  will 
gradually  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  c/iaracfer, 
not  of  Englishmen  only,  but  of  men  in  general;*  ho 


•  ^VIloovcr  admits  tluii  lliis  line,— • 

'•  'iliL'  piopvr  study  ol'  mankind,  u  man," 
rDiit.iiii^  just  and  solid  si-nse,  ni\is(  ackiiowli^dgc  tlic  utility  >>f 
tiavclling;  lor  il  mny  be  safely  afTirnicd  tliat  a  man  learus  ttt 
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•^ili  frasc  to  be  dtH-civcd  vitlicr  b\  llic  varjiisli  wicff 
whic'li  men  are  aj)t  to  heighten  their  own  actions,  or 
ihe  clarii  colours  in  which  they  too  often  paint  those 
of  others.  He  will  learn  to  distinguish  tl»e  real 
from  the  ostensible  motive  of  men's  words  and  beha- 
viour. Finally,  by  being  received  with  hospitality, 
conversing  familiarly,  and  living  in  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  good  oflices  with  those  whom  he  consi- 
ders as  enemies,  or  in  some  unfavourable  point  of 
view,  the  sphere  of  his  benevolence  and  good  will  to 
his  brethren  will  gradually  eidarge.  His  friendships 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country, 
will  embrace  characters  congenial  with  his  own  in 
other  nations.  Seas,  mountains,  rivers  are  geogra- 
phical boundaries,  but  they  never  limited  the  good 
will  or  esteem  of  one  liberal  mind.  As  for  his  man- 
ner, though  it  will  probably  not  be  so  janty  as  if  he 
had  been  bred  in  France  from  his  earliest  youth,  yet 
that  also  will  in  some  degree  be  improved.* 

know  the  world  better  by  a  few  years  travelling  than  he  can  by 
a  number  of  years  spent  at  home.  At  home  his  faculties  often 
sleep  ;  abroad  they  are  always  awake.  The  great  variety  of  cha- 
racters that  pass  through  his  hands  keeps  his  parts  continually 
in  exercise.  He  is  perpetually  studying,  even  without  thinking 
he  is  studying.  lie  lives  much  in  a  little  time.  He  acquires 
experience  early  and  with  ease.  Every  pore  lets  in  new  light 
on  his  mind.  He  finds  a  tone,  a  change  of  countenance,  a 
sudden  word  to  be  surer  indications  of  a  man's  inside  than  long 
set  speeches  or  laboured  dissertations.  Thus  those  who  are  pe'~ 
culiarly  gifted  by  nature  will  gain  much  by  travels. 

*  Politeness  is  not  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues ;  but  it  is  the 
very  first  of  those  of  Ihe  second  order.  It  is  Vlie  younger  sister 
of  humanity  ;  and  contributes  infinitely  to  the  happiness  of  So- 
ciety. In  a  certain  degree  it  resembles  mercy.  "  It  ist^ice 
blessed  :  it  blesseth  liira  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes,"  Every 
one  feels  a  pleasure  in  giving  pleasure  to  others  j  and  wlvit 
pleasei  all  the  world  more  than  poUteucss. 
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A  young  man  of  fortune,  by  spending  a  few  years 
■abroad,  will  gratify  a  natural  and  laudable  curiosity, 
and  puss  a  certain  portion  of  his  life  in  an  agreeable 
manner.  He  will  form  an  -acquaintance  with  that 
boasted  nation  whose  superior  taste  and  politeness 
are  universally  acknowledged;  w-hose  fashions  and 
language  are  adopted  by  all  Europe;  and  who  in 
science,  in  power,  and  commerce  are  tlie  rivals  of 
Great  Britain.  He  will  have  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  political  constitution  of  the  German  em- 
pire— that  complex  body,  fo-rmod  by  a  confederacy 
of  princes,  ecclesiastics,  and  free  cities,  comprc«- 
liending  countries  of  vast  extent,  inhabited  by  a 
liardy  race  of  men,  distinguished  for  solid  sense  and 
integrity,  who,  without  having  equalled  their 
sprightlicr  neighbours  in  works  of  taste  or  imagina- 
tion, have  shewn  what  prodigious  efforts  of  applica- 
tion the  human  mind  is  capable  of  in  the  severest 
and  least  amusing  studies,  and  whose  armies  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  models  of  military  discipline. 

A'iewing  the  remains  of  Roman  ta5?tc,  he  will  foci 
a  thousand  ■emotions  of  the  most  interesting  nature; 
while  those  whose  minds  are  not  Hke  his,  stored 
with  classical  knowledge,  gaze  with  tasteless  won- 
der, or  phlegmatic  indifi'erence;  and  exclusive  of 
those  monuments  of  antiquity,  he  will  naturally  de- 
sire to  be  acquainted  with  the  present  inhabitants  of 
a  country  which  at  different  periods  has  produced 
men,  who,  by  one  means  or  another,  have  distin- 
guished themselves  so  eminently  from  their  coteni- 
poraries  of  other  nations.  At  one  period,  having 
subdued  the  world  by  wisdom  and  fu'mncss  of  their 
councils,  and  the  disciplined  vigour  of  tlieir  armies, 
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Rome,  became  at  once  the   scut  of  t.'ini)irc,  learning, 
and  the  arts. 

Lastly,  by  visiting  other  countries,  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain  will  acquire  a  greater  esteem  than  ever 
for  the  constitution  of  his  own.     Freed  from  vulgar 
prejudices,  he  will  perceive  that  the  blessings   and 
advantages  which  his  countrymen  enjoy,  do  not  flow 
from  their  superiority  in  wisdom,  courage,  or  virtue 
over  tlic  other  nations  of  the  world,  but  in  some 
degree  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation  in  an 
island;  and  above  all,   from  those  just  and  equitable 
laws  which  secure  property,  that  mild  free  govern- 
ment which  abhors   tyranny,  protects   the  meanest 
subject,  and  leaves  the  mind  of  man  to  its  own  ex- 
ertions, unrestrained  by  those  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  impolitic  shackles  which  confine  and  weaken  its 
noblest  endeavours  in  almost  every  other  country  in 
Europe.     This  animates   industry,  creates   fertility, 
and   scatters    plenty  over    the    boisterous    island    of 
Great  Britain,    with   a  ])rofusion   unknown   in  the 
neighbouring  nations,    who    behold   with  astonish- 
ment so  many  British  subjects  roaming  discontented 
through   the  lands  of  despotism  in    search  of  that 
happiness  which  they  have  a  much  better  prospect 
of  enjoying  in  their  own  country. 

Coclum  non  animum  mutant  qui  iransmaie  currunt, 

Slrciuia  nor  excrcet  inertia,  iiavibus  atque 

Quadrigis  pctinius  bene  vivere.     Quod  pclis,  liic  est.* 


If  they,  who  througli  the  vent'rous  dcean  range, 
Not  their  own  passions,  but  the  climate,  change. 
Anxious  through  seas  and  lands,  to  search  for  rest. 
Is  but  laborious  idleness  at  best. 
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JUBILEE 

Is  a  cciemoiiy  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  Ilo- 
inan  secular  games  whicli  «ere  cxhibitctl  every  hun- 
dredth year  in  honour  of  the  gods.*  They  lasted 
three  days  and  three  nights;  they  were  attended 
with  great  pomp,  and  drew  vast  numbers  of  people 
to  Rome  from  aK  parts  of  Italy  and  the  most  distant 
provinces. 

Boniface  the  Kighth  recollecting  this,  determined 
in  the  year  1300  to  introduce  something  analogous, 
which  might  immortalise  his  own  name,  promote 
the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  particular. 
He  invented  a  few  extraordinary  ceremonies,  and 
declared  ihe  year  1300  the  tirst  jubilee  year,  during 
which  he  assured  mankind  that  Heaven  would  be  in 
a  particular  manner  propitious  in  granting  indul- 
gcncics  and  remisj^ion  of  sins  to  all  who  should  come 
to  Rome,  and  attend  the  functions  there  to  be  per- 
formed at  this  fortunate  period,  which  was  not  to 
occur  again  for  a  hundred  years.  1  his  drew  a  great 
concourse  of  wealthy  sinners  to  Rome;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary circulation  of  money  it  occa'-ii>ned  wa'S 
strongly  felt  all  over  the  pope's  dominiiMi";. 

Clement  the  Sixth,  regretting  that  these  advan- 
tages shouUl  occur  so  seldom,  abridged  the  period, 
and  declared  there  would  be  a  jubileo  every  fifty 
years;  the  second  was  accordingly  celebrated  in  thtf 
year  13jO. 


•  TTie  Carmen  Sfculare  of  Horace  was  compos.il  on  orcasion 
of  those  celebrated  by  Augustus  in  tlic  year  ol  Koine,  730. 
V 
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Sixtus  the  Fifth  iiiiaginiim;  that  tlic  space  was  still 
too  long,  once  more  retrenched  the  hall";  and  ever 
since  lliere  has  been  a  jubilee  every  twenty-fifth 
year.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  future  pope  will 
think  of  shortening  this  period ;  for  instead  of  the 
wealthy  pilgrims  who  flocked  anciently  to  Rome 
from  every  quarter  of  Christendom,  most  of  those 
who  come  now  arc  supported  by  alms  during 
their  journey,  or  are  barely  able  to  defray  their  own 
cxpences  by  the  strictest  a-conomy;  and  his  holiness 
at  present  is  supposed  to  derive  no  other  advantage 
from  the  uncommon  fatigue  he  is  obliged  to  go 
through  on  the  jubilee  year  except  the  satisfaction 
he  feels  in  reflecting  on  the  benefit  his  labours  confer 
on  the  souls  of  the  beggars,  and  other  travellers, 
who  resort  from  all  corners  of  Italy  to  Rome  on  this 
blessed  occasion. 

The  states  which  border  on  the  pope's  dominions 
suffer  many  temporal  inconveniencies  from  the  zeal 
of  the  peasants  and  manufacturers,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  still  make  a  point  of  visiting  St.  Peter's  on 
the  jubilee  year.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  coun- 
tries which  such  emigrants  abandon,  is  not  balanced 
by  any  advantage  transferred  to  that  to  which  they 
resort,  the  good  arising  in  the  whole  being  entirely 
of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  greater  number  of  pil- 
grims come  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  whose  in- 
habitants arc  said  to  be  of  a  very  devout  and  very 
amorous  disposition.  The  first  prompts  them  to  go 
to  Rome  in  search  cf  that  absolution  which  the 
second  renders  necessary  ;  and  on  the  year  of  jubi- 
lee, when  indulgences  are  to  be  had  at  an  easier  rate 
than  at  any  other  time,  those  who  can  afford  it,  gc- 
Dcrally  carry  away  such  a  stock  as  not  only  is  suffi- 
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cicnt  to  clear  old  scores,  but  w ill  also  serve  as  an  iii- 
tlcmiiitying  fund  for  future  transgressions. 


IGNOUANCE  OF   PHYSICIANS. 

Alas  !  how  is  it  possible  that  physicians  should 
avoid  mistakes  ?  If  the  ablest  mechanic  were  to  at-, 
tempt  to  remedy  the  irregular  movements  of  a  watch, 
while  he  remained  ignorant  of  the  structure  and 
manner  of  acting  of  some  of  the  principal  springs, 
would  he  not  be  in  danger  of  doing  harm  instead 
of  good  ?  Physicians  arc  in  the  situation  of  such 
a  mechanic ;  for  although  it  is  evident  that  the 
nerves  are  tiie  organs  of  motion  and  sensation,  yet 
their  structure  is  not  known.  Some  anatomists  as- 
^»ert  they  are  impervious  chords;  others,  that  they 
are  slender  tubes,  containing  a  fluid.  But  what  the 
nature  of  this  (luid  is,  whether  it  servos  only  to  nou- 
rish the  nerves  themselves,  or  is  the  medium  by  which 
they  convey  feeling  and  tlie  power  of  motion  to  other 
parts,  is  not  aicertained  even  by  those  who  argue  for 
its  existence;  far  less  is  it  explained  in  what  manner 
ideas,  formed  within  the  brain,  can,  by  the  means 
of  solid  chords,  or  by  a  fluid  contained  in  tubes, 
communicate  motion  at  pleasure  to  the  legs  and  arms. 
We  arc  ignorant  why  the  will,  which  has  no  influ- 
ence over  the  motion  of  an  animal's  heart,  should 
fnul  tlie  feet  obedient  to  her  dictates;  and  we  can 
no  more  explain  how  a  man  can  move  one  leg  over 
tlie  other  by  volition  or  the  mere  act  of  willing,  than 
liow  he  could  by  the  same  means  move  Ossa  on  the 
Olympus.  The  one  happens  every  moment;  tin; 
i-  2 
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other  would  be  considered  as  a  miracle;  but  they 
arecfiuaily  unaccountable.  WJiile  parts  so  infinitely 
essential  to  human  life  are  not  understood,  instead 
of  being  surprised  that  so  many  diseases  baffle  the 
skill  of  the  physician,  we  have  more  reason  to  be 
astonished  that  any  can  be  alleviated  or  cured  by 
his  art. 


ENGLAND. 


Let  me  address  to  the  empty  declaimers  of  oppo- 
sitionthe  following  eloquent  eulogy  on  England,  pro- 
nounced by  Mirabeau  in  the  French  national  assem- 
bly. 

"  England  is  ruined,  you  say;  ah!  great  God! 
what  dreadful  news!  Where  ov  by  what  means  is 
England  destroyed  ?  By  what  earthquake  or  convul- 
sions of  nature  has  that  famous  island  been  swallow- 
ed up  I  That  abounding  theatre  of  great  action,  that 
classic  ground  of  liberty.  No— En;Tland  still  flou- 
rishes for  the  eternal  instruction  of  the  world  ;  Eng- 
land developes  every  species  of  industry,  and  traces 
every  source  of  human  prosperity." 


IGNORANCE. 

Those  whose  importance  and  wealth  arise  from 
oppressive  privilege,  or  enjoyment  of  sinecure  ofiicv-s, 
wish  every  abuse  to  remain  -sacred  and  untouched, 
and  fear  nothing  so  much  as  the  difi'usicn  of  know- 
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Icdgo.  They  consider  the  exorcise  of  reason  as  a 
curse  to  the  lower  classes  of  society  ;  and  execrate 
philosophy  and  philosophers  as  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  mankind.  They  quote  in  support  of  these 
assertions  the  criines  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
the  same  tr-iin  of  reasoning,  they  might  endeavour  to 
prove  that  lamps  and  candles,  and  all  the  inventions 
by  which  men  have  contrived  to  obtain  light  and  dissi- 
pate darkness  are  pernicious  to  society,  because  house- 
breakers and  murderers  make  use  of  dark  lanterns. 
Because  the  patriotism  of  many  Frenchmen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  to  reform  abuses,  and 
obtain  a  free  constitution,  has  failed  of  success,  is 
mankind  never  fo  make  a  5-imilar  attempt  again,  but 
rather  to  combine  in  establishing  despotic  govern- 
ments of  Herculean  force  to  crush  the  Hydra  de- 
mocracy wherever  she  tries  to  rear  her  savage  head? 
As  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  France  has  been  perverted 
to  the  most  wicked  purposes,  is  the  spirit  of  passive 
obedience  and  slavish  submission  to  be  alone  cherish- 
ed in  every  country,  and  honoured  by  every  go\crn- 
mcnt,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  human  race?  Com- 
pletely to  secure  the  peace  of  all  the  governing  pow- 
ers, would  it  be  expedient  to  grant  it  the  authority 
in  times  of  alarm,  to  oblige  all  suspected  persons  to 
wear  fetters,  since  nobody  can  deny  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  putting  madmen  and  murderers  in  chains? 


GENEVA,    AS    IT   WAS. 

The  situation  of  Geneva  is  in   many  r  spects  as 
happy  as  the  heart  of    man  could  desire,    or  his 
r  a 
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imaginalion  conceive.  1'he  Rliono,  rusliing  otit  lA 
the  noblest  lake  of  Europe,  flows  through  the  middle 
of  the  city,  which  is  encircled  by  fertile  fields,  culti- 
vated by  the  industry,  and  adorned  by  the  riches  and 
taste  of  the  inhabitants. 

With  these  advantai^cs,  the  citizens  of  Geneva  en- 
joy freedom  untainted  by  licentiousness,  and  security 
unbought  by  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  great  number  of  men  of  letters  who  either  are 
members  of  the  place,  or  have  chosen  it  for  their 
residence,  the  decent  manners,  the  easy  circum- 
stances, and  humane  dispositions  of  the  Gencvois 
in  general,  render  this  city  and  its  environs  a  very 
desirable  retreat  for  people  of  a  philost)phic  turn 
of  mind,  who  are  contented  with  moderate  and 
calm  enjoyments,  have  no  local  attachments,  or  do- 
mestic reasons  for  preferring  another  country,  and 
Mho  wish  in  a  certain  degree  to  retire  from  the  bustle 
of  the  world  to  a  narrower  and  calmer  scene,  and 
there  for  the  rest  of  their  days 

l^ucere  sollicil-.e  jucunda  oblivia   vitiv. 

In  swfct  oblivion,  blissful  biilni. 

The  busy  cares  of  life  becalm.  ^ 


Here  the  amusements  of  life  are  few  in  number,  and 
of  a  moderate  kind  ;  the  hours  glide  along  very 
smoothly,  and  though  they  are  not  always  quickened 
by  pleasure,  they  are  unretarded  by  languor,  and  un- 
ruffled by  remorse. 

As  education  here  is  equally  chcxip  and  liberal,  the 
citizens  of  Geneva  of  both  sexes  are  remarkably 
well  instructed.     1  do  not  imagine   that  any  country 
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in  the  world  can  produce  an  cijual  number  of  ijcrsons' 
(taken  witliout  election  from  all  degrees  and 
professions)  with  minds  so  much  cultivated  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Geneva  possess. 

The  democratical  nature  of  their  <;overnment  in- 
spires every  citizen  with  the  idea  of  iiis  own  impor- 
tance: he  perceives  that  no  man  in  the  republic  can 
insult  or  even  neglect  him  with  impunity. 

There  is  not,  I  may  venture  to  say,  a  city  in 
Europe  where  the  minds  of  the  people  are  less 
inuh-r  the  influence  of  superstition  or  fanatical  enthu- 
siasm than  at  Gonc'va. 

Its  clergy  in  gcn'cral  are  men  of  sense,  learning, 
and  moderation,  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  their 
hearers  the  tenets  of  Christianity  with  all  the  graces 
of  pulpit  elofpience,  and  illustrating  the  efficacy  of 
the  doctrine  by  their  conduct  in  life.  The  people  of 
every  station  in  tliis  place  attend  sermons  and  the 
pid)lic  worship  witli  remarkable  punctuality.  The 
Sunday  is  honored  with  the  most  respectful  devotion 
iiuring  the  hours  of  divine  service  ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
IS  over  all  the  usual  amusements  conunence. 

The  pui)lic  walks  are  crowded  by  all  degrees  of 
p(>ople  in  their  best  dresses.  The  different  societies, 
and  what  they  call  circles,  assemble  in  the  houses 
and  gardens  of  individuals:  they  play  at  cards  and 
at  l)o\vls,  and  have  parties  upon  the  lake  with  music. 

The  iiiglii'r  classes  of  the  citizens  have  country 
houses  adjacent  to  the  town,  where  they  pass  one 
half  of  the  year,  'i'hese  houses  arc  all  of  them  neat, 
and  some  of  them  splendid.  One  piece  of  magnifi- 
cence they  possess  in  greater  ])criection  than  the 
most  superb  villa  of  the    gieatest   lord  in  any   other 
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part  of  the  world  can  bo;l^t,  I  mean  the  prospect", 
wliicli  almost  all  of  tbcm  command — the  gardens  and 
vineyards  of  the  icpuhlic — the  Pays  dc  V'and— Gc- 
n«!va  with  its  lake — innumerable  country  scats — cas- 
tles and  little  towns  around  the  lake — the  vallies  of 
Savoy — and  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Alps,  all 
witliin  one  sweep  of  tiie  eye. 

The  state  keep  in  pay  a  garrison  of  six  hundred 
mercenaries,  who  mount  guard  and  do  duty  every 
day.  But  they  do  not  trust  the  safety  of  the  repub- 
lic to  these  aloflc  ;  all  citizens  of  Geneva  are  soldiers. 
As  they  receive  no  pay,  and  as  the  officers  are  their 
fellow-citizens,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  these 
troops  will  perform  the  manual  exercise  and  military 
evolutions  with  the  exactness  of  soldiers  who  have 
no  other  occupation,  and  who  are  under  all  the 
rigour  of  military  discipline. 

Nevertheless  they  make  a  respectable  figure  in  the 
eyes  even  of  disinterested  spectators,  who  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  in  number,  the  greater  part  consisting 
of  their  own  parents,  wives,  and  children.  So  I 
dare  swear  there  are  no  troops  in  the  world  who,  at 
a  review,  are  beheld  with  more  approbation  than 
those  of  Geneva. 

Like  a  free  state  it  is  exposed  to  party  rage,  and 
the  public  harlnony  is  frequently  interrupted  by  poli- 
tical squabbles. 

There  arc  some  politicians  of  Geneva  who  deride, 
themselves,  the  little  military  establishment  of  the 
republic,  and  declaim  against  the  needless  cxpence 
of  keeping  the  fortifications  in  repair. 

Were  I  a  member  of  the  republic,  I  should  have 
no  patience  with  these  discouraging  inal-contcnts, 
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who  endeavour  to  embitter    a   source   of  real  en- 
joyment. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  most 
solid  security  Geneva  has  for  its  independency  is  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  its  neighbours.* 


POLITICAL    BLINDXESS. 

TifE  records  of  the  world  do  not  afford  a  more 
striking  example  of  tlic  sliort-si^htedncss  of  those 
celebrated  for  the  most  penetrating  judgment  than 
the  following  speech  of  Mirabcau  in  the  national 
assembly,  contrasted  w  ith  all  the  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution. 

"  How  honourable  will  it  be  for  France  that  this 
great  revoluti«)n  should  be  accomplished  without 
offence  and  without  crimes!  Some  of  the  most  consi- 
derable states  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  liberty  but 


*  With  the  most  extreme  sorrow  the  Editor  must  inform  the 
reader,  who  might  be  a  stranger  to  the  political  events  of  the 
last  five  j'ears,  that  tliis  security  no  lonn;cr  exists.  The  indepen- 
dence of  his  native  city  is  no  more.  "  Geneva  presents,"  saj-s 
a  late  French  traveller,  "  to  tlie  obscrvw  an  interesting  spec- 
"  tacle ;  notwitlistand'uig  Iwr  re-union  to  France,  she  has  been 
"  able  to  preserve  a  peculiar  character ;  or  if  I  may  so  express 
"  myself,  a  peculiar  physiognomy  wJiich  renders  lier  still  worthy 
"  of  the  attention  of  a  pliilosopher.  She  resemljles  that  fabulous 
"  stream,  whose  waters  preserved  their  purity  even  in  the 
"  midst  of  the  sea."  What  a  confession  from  the  moutli  of  a 
Frenchman  ?  How  glorious  for  Geneva  ?  But  if  lujr  union  to 
France  cannot  be  entirely  effected,  why  attempt  it  ?  How  guilty 
is  the  government,  which  has  wantonly  de])rived  that  small 
repuljlic  of  her  most  in\aluable  adxantage;  her  freedom  aud 
jiulcpeudciKe.'~-F.  t*. 
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at  tliccxpciico  of  tlic  most  precious  blood.  England 
untlcivvtnit  a  whole  age  of  civil  \vais  and  convuUions 
before  she  had  her  laws  confirmed.  America  herself 
did  not  enjoy  that  inestimable  blessing,  liberty,  until 
after  many  desperate  and  bloody  battles.  And  we 
have  the  happiness  to  see  a  revolution  of  the  same 
nature  brought  about  by  the  union  of  enlightened 
minds  with  patriotic  intentions.  Our  battles  are 
mere  discussions ;  our  enemies  have  pardonable 
prejudices;  our  victories,  so  far  from  being  cruel, 
will  be  blessed  by  the  conquered  themselves." 

Mirabeau  himself  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
be  a  witness  or  a  victim  of  the  cruellest  of  these 
scenes  of  anarchy  or  bloodshed,  so  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  which  soon  followed. — A  noblesse  de- 
graded and  driven  into  exile — a  clergy  massacred — 
the  most  distinguished  deputies  brought  to  the 
scaffold — a  tribunal  of  assassins,  the  instruments  of 
a  thousand  murders — and  instead  of  liberty  and 
eqality,  a  despotism  which  rendered  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  France  equalli/  slaves — the  hopes  of 
many  millions  of  men  miserably  blasted. 

The  friends  of  rational  freedom  who  had  beheld 
its  beginning  in  France,  saw  then  its  degeneracy 
with  disappointment,  grief,  and  horror. 


GENEROSITY. 

It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  men  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  life  are  unsusceptible  of  heroic  and  gene- 
rous sentiments.  All  who  are  susceptible  of  cu- 
ibusiasm  are  capable  of  being  actuated  by  them. 
It  is  the  minions  of  fortune,  those  who  have  bccu 
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pampered  from  their  iiifuncy,  by  llie  liaiuls  of  luxury, 
and  early  accustomed  to  every  kind  of  profusion, 
V  hose  minds  sink  into  torpor  for  want  of  exertion  ; 
it  is  such  as  those  that  are  UTore  likely  to  be  unsus- 
ceptible of  generous  sentiments. 


riRMNESS. 

An  Englisii  sailor  was  tricul  for  a  robjjery  lie  had 
committed  on  the  highway  While  his  doom  was 
pronouncing,  he  raised  a  piece  of  rolled  tobacco  to 
his  mouth,  held  it  between  his  teeth  till  he  heard 
the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  him.  lie 
then  bit  olfa  piece  of  tobacco,  and  began  to  chew  it 
with  great  unconcern  ;  Sirrah,  said  the  judge,  piqued 
at  the  man's  inditlerence,  do  you  know  that  you  are 
to  be  hanged  iu  a  short  time?— So  I  hear,  said  the 
sailor,  squirting  a  little  tobacco  juice  from  his  mouth. 
—Do  you  know,  rejoined  the  judge,  where  you  will 
go  when  you  die? — I  cannot  tell  indeed,  an't  please 
your  honour,  said  the  sailor.— Why,  th«rn,  cried  the 
judge,  with  a  tremendous  voice,  I  will  tell  you: 
you  will  go  to  hell,  you  villain,  and  there  be  burnt 
to  all  eternity. —  If  I  should,  replied  the  sailor,  with 
perfect  tranquillity,  I  hope,  my  Lord,  1  shall  be  able 
!o  bear  it. 


ILL-IATED    MUKDEnKK. 

A  y.vTiVF.  of  Berlin,  had  accompanied  some  of 
liis  companions  to  the  house  of  a  fellow  who  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  fortune-teller;  and  having 
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'^sobligcd  him,  by  expressing  a  contempt  of  his  art, 
the  fcUow,  out  of  revenge,  prophesied,  that  this 
man  sliould  die  on  a  scafiold.  'J'his  seemed  to  make 
little  impression  at  the  thuo,  but  afterwards  recur- 
red oiten  to  tliis  unhappy  creature's  memory,  and 
became  every  day  more  troublesome  to  his  imagi- 
nation.---At  length -the  idea  hautited  his  mind  so  in- 
cessantly, that  he  was  rendered  perfectly  miserable, 
arid  could  no  longer  endure  life. 

lie  would  have  ^:)Ut  himself  to  death  with  his  own 
hands  had  he  not  been  deterred  by  the  notion,  that 
Ciod  Almighty  never  forgave  suicide;  He  resolved 
therefore  to  commit  murder;  that  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  the  hands  of  justice;  and  mingling 
a  sentiment  of  benevolence  with  the  cruelty  of  his 
intention,  he  reflected,  that  if  he  murdered  a  grown 
person,  he  might  possibly  send  a  soul  to  hell.  I'o 
avoid  this  he  determined  to  murder  a  cliild,  who 
could  not  have  committed  any  sin,  but  dying  iu 
iimocence  would  go  immediately  to  heaven.  lie 
actually  murdered  an  infant  of  his  master's.  Sucii 
was  the  strange  account  this  infatuated  creature 
gave  on  his  trial;  and  thus  the  random  prophecy 
proved  the  cause  of  its  own  completion. 


LCUIS  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

From  all  I  have  iieard  of  that  ^lonarch,  he  is  a 
man  of  integrity,  devoid  of  ambition,  but  with  an 
imcommon  share  of  indolence;  w4iosc  disposition  is 
better  than  his  understanding;  and  his  understanding 
superior  to  his  conduct :  whose  inclinations  are  na- 
turally   benevolent;    whose   opinions   arc    generally 
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just,  but  whose  actions  arc  sometimes  improper,  "be- 
cause they  are  influenced  by  those  who  possess  less 
rectitude  than  himscU'. 

Tiic  whole  reign  of  Louis,  has  been  a  reign  of  mo- 
deration. He  has  always  manifested  a  desire  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  I  am  persuaded  that 
none  of  his  ancestors  had  so  just  a  claim  to  the  epi- 
thets which  the  public  and  historians  have  affixed  to 
their  names,  as  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  has  to 
that  of  Loui)i  le  trap  bun. 

Terror  has  acted  a  principal  part  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  Revolution.  Terror  prevented 
sympathy  from  appearing  in  the  faces  of  many  v.  ho 
felt  it  in  their  hearts  for  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
during  his  process,  and  terror  at  last  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  his  death. 

Thus  did  the  French  nation,  who  had  endured  the 
cruelties  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  the  treachery  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  and  the  tyranny  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  condemn  and  execute  for  the  pretended 
crimes  of  cruelty,  treachery,  tyranny,  the  mildest, 
must  just,  and  least  tyrannical  prince  that  ever  sat 
on  their  throne. 

The  whole  of  his  behaviour  in  the  last  and  dismal 
scene  of  his  life  shews  a  manly  and  christian  resig- 
nation, to  a  fate  which  he  thought  inevitable,  and 
pro\cd  tliat  his  hopes  were  removed  from  earth  to 
hcttven*. 


•  Ixmjs  XVI.  displayed  in  his  last  will  a  degree  of  Christian 
resignation  which  equals,  and  a  dciirncy  and  tenderness  of  sen- 
timent which  surpasses  any  thing  recorded  of  tiic  most  celebrated 
/niutyrs  of  the  Roman  church, 
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JOHN'     BULL. 

"Whex  my  honest  friend  is  in  a  choleric  humour, 
he  will  not  spare  his  best  friends  and  nearest  neigh- 
bours.— If  his  own  sister  Peg  should  shew  a  disposi- 
tion to  forget  old  squabbles,  to  live  in  friendship 
with  her  brother,  and  should  declare  that  all  who 
renounced  his  friendship  were  her  enemies,  and 
resolve  to    conquer   by  his  side,  or  if  that  should 

fail,  to   die  hard   along   with  him — No,  d n  ye, 

says  John,  none   of  your  coaxing;  you  be  d dl 

you  are  farther  north  than  I — K«»op  your  distance. 
— And  so  ho  falls  a  pelting  Peg  with  her  own  snow 
balls  ;  and  then  turning  from  her  he  attacks  Lewis 
Baboon,  Lord  Strut,  Lord  Peter,  and  dashes  their 
soups  maigre,  alios,  and  maccaroni,  full  in  their 
teeth. 


ARTIST  S    MODESTY, 


A  PAiMTEU  and  great  connoisseur  whom  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  the  Great,  had  disgusted 
by  rejecting  some  pictures  of  his  recommending, 
said,  speaking  of  the  King,  the  man  imagines,  be- 
cause he  can  play  on  the  German  flute  and  has 
been  praised  by  a  parcel  of  Poets  and  Philosophers, 
and  has  gained  ten  or  a  dozen  of  battles,  that  there- 
fore he  understands  painting;  but  fighting  battles  is 
one  thing,  and  a  true  knowledge  of  painting  is 
another,  and  that  he  will  find  to  his  cost. 
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DESPOTISM    AXD    ANARCHY. 

Of  all  the  evils  which  have  attended  the  FrencU 
revolution,  the  most  important  to  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, is  perhaps  that  it  weakens  the  indignation 
which  every  liberal  mind  naturally  tVels  foi  despo- 
tism, and  inclines  them  to  submit  to  the  awful  tran- 
quillity of  methodised  oppression,  rather  than  risk 
such  scenes  of  anarchy  and  carnage  as  have  been 
exhibited  lately  in  France. 

Yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  despoti-jra, 
though  less  savage,  is  more  hoj)eless  than  anarchy, 
which  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction  ;  whereas,  the  pillars  of  despotism, 
being  artfully  arranged  for  the  support  of  each 
other,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  general  fabric,  may 
stand  for  ages. 

Besides,  every  nation  is  not  possessed  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  French,  which  at  the  first  sensation 
of  freedom  has  hurried  them  headlong  into  excesses 
without  any  rational  object.  Like  the  lunatic  who 
makes  use  of  his  liberty  in  attacking  every  body 
around  and  fighting  fuiiously,  till  his  strength  being 
exhausted,  he  is  again  brought  back  to  his  fetters. 


MISTAKEN     VANITY. 

Those   who  have   had   the  curiosity  to  visit  the 
houses  of  Princes   and  villas  of  nobilit}^   may  have 
remarked  with  what  ostentation  and  pride  the  house- 
keeper and  servants  conduct  strangers  through  m:ig- 
G   2 
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iiificont  apartments:  they  enjoy  the  admiration  of 
the  visitors,  and  swell  with  self-importance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  richness  of  furniture.  They  are  not," 
however,  more  grossly  mistaken  than  those  proprie- 
tors, who,  deriving  ail  their  importance  from  the 
^anie  quarter,  think  it  amounts  to  a  great  deal. 


MODEST    LETTER. 


The  following  translation  of  some  fragments  of 
a  letter  from  Rouyer,  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  found  in  an  iron 
chest,  concealed  in  a  cavity  of  the  wall  of  the  pa- 
lace ;  affords  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  sel^ 
sufficiency  and  presumption  that  has  been  recorded 
in  history  or  fable  since  the  days  of  Phaeton. 

March  179?. 
"  SIRE, 

"  Deeply  concerned   for  the  misfortunes  of  my 
country,  I  have  also   reflected   on  her  innumerable 
>  resources;  I  have  sounded  her  wounds,   and  calcu- 
lated her  force. 

"  I  have  a  secret  which  will  within  two  months 
heal  her  wounds,  dissipate  her  alarms,  annihilate 
her  dangers,  and  restore  to  France  the  tranquillity 
vhich  has  fled  from  her,  and  the  dignity,  which  be- 
comes her  ;  and  to  the  crown  the  public  love  which 
renders  it  secure,  and  the  splendor  which  adorns  it. 

"  Sire,  if  you  place  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
in  my  hands,  I  engage  to  rc-c^^labiish  peace  within, 
importance  from  without,  general  felicity  and  the 
royal  authority. 
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"  I  will  reveal  to  you  what  your  Ministers  con- 
coal,  and  I  will  instruct  you  iu  what  they  are  igno- 
rant. 

"  I  am  so  well  acquainted,  Sire,  with  our  force, 
that  on  contemplating  the  enemies  which  threaten 
us,  I  can  scarcely  suppress  a  sentiment  of  pity. 

"  I  have  thrown  my  eyes  on  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  and  I  am  certain  of  being  able  to  force  them 
into  Peace. 

'*  I  shall  enjoy  in  silence  the  fruit  of  my  counsel* 
—Satisfied  with  the  general  prosperity,  I  shall  direct 
the  gratitude  to  your  Majesty."  The  above  letter 
is  truly  a  curiosity  of  its  kind  ;  and  could  not  have 
been  written  but  by  a  Frenchman  in  a  delirium  of 
vanity. 


DEER    HUNTING    IN    SPAIN, 

Is  conducted  in  the  following  manner:— a  groat 
number  of  peasants  are  ordered  to  form  a  circle, 
embracing  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  in  which 
herds  of  deer  abound,  by  the  people  advancing,  the 
circle  gradually  becomes  more  narrow,  and  the  deer 
arc  driven  into  a  defile,  where  his  Majesty  and 
attendants  are  waiting  in  ambush;  and  as  the  terri- 
fied animals  run  past,  he  has  the  honour  of  killing 
or  wounding  them  till  he  is  tired. 

**  Is  this  hunting?"  said  an  English  Gentleman 
to  another  who  gave  him  the  account.— He  answered 
parodying  the  lines  of  Pope — 


»It  is,  alas  !  too  clear, 


lis  but  the  daughter  of  some  hundicd  deer." 
O   3 
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rOIlTRMT. 


"  Could  you  not  give  a  little  expression  to  that 
countenance  ?"  said  a  gentleman  to  an  eminent 
English  painter,  who  shewed  him  a  portrait  that  he 
hud  just  finished  ;  "I  have  made  that  attempt  ftl- 
leady,"  replied  the  painter;  "  but,  what  the  pic- 
"  ture  gained  in  expression,  it  lost  in  likeness;  and 
• "  by  the  time  there  was  a  little  common  sense  in  the 
*'  countenance,  nobody  knew  for  whom  it  was  inten- 
»*  ded.  I  was  obliged,  therefore  to  make  an  entire 
"  new  picture,  with  the  face  perfectly  like,  and 
•'  perfectly  meaningless,  as  you  sec  it." 


PHYSIOGNOMY    DECEITFVI,, 

An  English  gentleman  happened  once  to  sit  by  a, 
foreigner  of  his  acquaintance  at  the  opera,  when  a 
certain  nobleman,  who  at  that  time  was  a  good  deal 
talked  of,  entered.     He  whispered   him:   "  That  is 

Lord ,"  "   Not   surely   the  famous  Lord ," 

said  he.  "  Yes  ,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  The  very 
jame."  "  It  will  be  acknowledged,"  continued  the 
foi'eigner,  "  that  the  respectable  figure  he  makes  in 
the  senate,  must  be  entirely  owing  to  instruction; 
for  hi.s  countenance  completely  vacant,  indicates  a 
deficiency  of  natural  abilities," 


LOUIS    THE    WELL    BELOVED. 

The   death  of  him  who  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Toign  had  received  that  appellation,  was   heard  -iX 
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Paris  with  satisfaction  rather  than  sorrow.  The 
ceremony,  usual  in  times  of  public  danger  to  make 
a  procession  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Genevieve^  was 
performed  during  the  hist  illness  of  Louis  XV.  He 
expired  notwithstanding.  When  his  death  was  an- 
nounced in  a  certain  company,  one  observed  that  the 
procession  of  the  shrine  seemed  to  have  lost  its  effi- 
cacy. "  What  happier  eflcct  could  it  have  produced  r" 
j-aid  another;  "  Is  he  not  dead?" 


mauat, 

Is  said  to  love  carnage  like  a  vulture,  and  to 
delight  in  human  sacrifices  like  Moloch,  God  of  the 
Ammonites. 

No  Republican  of  Greece  or  Rome,  ever  shewed 
more  contempt  for  the  ornament  of  dress.  He  stands 
much  in  need  of  it.  For  as  nature  has  not  been 
partial  to  liiin  in  point  of  look  he  would  be  excu- 
sable in  endeavouring  to  conceal  her  unkindness  by 
any  auxiliary  of  that  sort. 

Marat  is  a  little  man  of  a  cadaverous  complexion, 
and  a  countenance  exceedingly  expressive  of  his 
disposition ;  to  a  painter  of  massacres,  Marat's 
head  would  become  inestimable.  Such  heads  arc 
rare  in  England,  yet  they  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  only  artifice  he  uses  in 
favour  of  his  looks,  is  that  of  wearing  a  rou<id  hat, 
so  far  pulled  down  before  as  to  hide  a  great  jiart  of 
his  countenance. 

This  man  is  a  great  favourite  of  the  People.  It  is 
astonishing  how  he  retains  their  jitTcctions,  for  the 
only  means  he  vises  is  exciting  one   half  tu    cut  lliG 
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throats  of  the  other;  yet  the  more  people  sre  mnr- 
dcred,  the  remainder  seem  to  like  him  the  better. 

The  man's  audacity  is  equal  to  any  thing.  When 
he  is  in  the  tribune,  he  holds  his  head  as  high  as  he 
can  ;  and  endeavours  to  assume  an  air  of  dignity- 
He  cannot  succeed  in  that ;  but  amidst  all  the  ex- 
clamations and  signs  of  disgust,  the  look  of  appro- 
bation which  he  wears  is  wonderful— -far  from  ever 
having  the  appearance  of  fear  or  deference,  be 
seems  always  to  contemplate  the  assembly  from  the 
tribune,  either  with  the  eye  of  menace  or  contempt. 

He  speaks  in  a  hollow  croaking  voice,  with  affect- 
ed solemnity,  which  in  such  a  diminutive  figure 
would  often  produce  laughter,  were  it  not  suppressed 
by  horror  at  the  character  aud  seutiments  of  the 
man. 

When  he  attempts  pleasantry,  it  increases  the 
horror  which  his  appearance  creates,  it  gives  some- 
thing of  the  sensation,  which  I  imagine  I  should 
have  if  a  murderer,  after  cutting  a  man's  throat  by 
a  dexterous  stroke  of  a  knife,  should  smile  in  my 
face,  and  lip  me  the  wink. 

Marat  is  shunned  and  apparently  detested  by 
every  body.  When  he  enters  the  hall  of  the  assembly, 
he  is  avoided  on  all  sides;  and  when  he  seats  him- 
self, those  near  him  generally  rise  and  change 
places.  But  nothing  can  disconcert  him.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  other  of  his  good  qualities;  but 
he  certainly  possesses  a  great  deal  of  courage  both 
personal  and  political :  no  danger  can  terrify  him; 
his  heart  as  well  as  his  forehead  seems  to  be  of 
brass. 


G9 


f  A.NCIIOX. 

When-  my  friend  F.  and  I  h;iJ  drove  a  lew  miles 
from  Paris,  I  perceived  a  genteel  looking  young 
fellow  dressed  in  an  old  uniform.  He  sat  under  a 
tree,  on  the  grass,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road, 
and  amused  himself  by  playing  on  the  violin.  As 
we  came  nearer,  we  perceived  he  had  a  wooden  leg, 
part   of  which  lay  in  fragments  by  his  side. 

What  do  you  there,  soldier  ?  said  the  Marquis. — 
I  am  on  my  way  home  to  my  own  village,  my  officer, 
said  the  soldier;  I  wait  for  my  equipage  and  all  my 
suite,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  I  do  not  see 
them  this  moment  coming  down  the  hilL 

\Vc  saw  a  kind  of  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse,  in 
which  was  a  woman,  and  a  peasant  who  drove  the 
horse. — While  they  drew  near,  the  soldier  told  us 
.he  had  been  wounded  in  Corsica — that  his  leg  had 
been  cut  off — that  he  had  been  contracted  to  a 
young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood— that  at  his 
return,  when  he  appeared  with  his  wooden  leg,  all 
the  girl's  relations  had  opposed  the  m.atch— that  tho 
young  woman  herself  however  remained  constant  in 
■  her  affections;  and  had  agreed  to  leave  her  relations 
and  accompany  him  to  Paris— that  on  the  way  his 
wooden  leg  h;ul  snai)pcd ;  which  had  obliged  his 
mistress  to  leave  him  and  go  to  Hie  next  village,  it; 
quest  of  a  cart  to  carry  him  tliither.  "  C'est  un 
nialheur,mon  officier,"  concluded  the  soldier,  "qui 
sera  bien  tot  repare-'-et  voici  mon  amie  !---" 

The  girl  sprang  before  the  cart,  seized  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  her  lover,  aud  told  him  with  a 
smile  full  of  aticctionj— that  she  had  seen  an  admv- 
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rtible  carpenter  who  liad  promised  to  make  a  leg 
that  wouhl  not  break,  that  it  wouhl  be  ready  by  the 
morrow,  and  they  might  resume  their  journey  as 
soon  after  as  they  pleased. 

The  soldier  received  his  mistress's  compUnient  as 
it  deserved. 

She  seemed  to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a 
beautiful  fine  shaped  girl— a  brunette  whose  coun- 
tenance indicated  sentiment  and  vivacity. 

You  must  be  much  fatigued,  my  dear;  said  the 
Marqus.— On  ne  sc  fatigu  pas,  Monsieur,  quand  on 
travaille  pour  ce  qu'on  aime,  replied  the  girl.  The 
soldier  kissed  her  hand  with  a  gallant  and  tender 
air.— When  a  woman  has  fixed  her  heart  upon  a 
man  you  see,  said  the  Marquis,  turning  to  me,  it  is 
not  a  leg  more  or  less  that  will  make  her  change  her 
sentiments.-'— Nor  wris  it  his  legs,  said  Fanchon, 
which  made  any  impression  on  my  heart.— This  girl, 
said  the  Marquis,  addressing  himself  to  me,  is  quite 
charming — her  lover  has  the  appearance  of  a  brave 
fellow;  they  hfive  but  three  legs  betwixt  them,  and 
■we  have  four. — If  you  have  no  objection,  they  shall 
have  the  carriage,  and  we  will  follov/  on  loot  to  the 
next  vilhige,  and  sec  what  can  be  done  for  these 
lovers. — I  ncvijr  agreed  to  a  prop<;ial  with  more 
pleasure  in  my  life. 

The  soldier  began  to  make  difficulties  about  enter- 
ing into  the  vis-a-vis.— Come,  come,  friend  said  the 
Marquis,  I  am  a  Colonel,  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
obey;  get  in  without  much  ado,  ar.J  your  mistress 
shall  follow. 

Entrons,  mon  bon  ami,  said  the  girl,  since  those 
gentlemen  insist  upon  doing  us  so  much  honour. 
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A  girl  like  you  would  do  honour  to  tiic  fincit 
coach  in  France*.  Away  moved  ihc  chaise,  and  the 
Marquis  and  I  followed. 

Voycz  vous,  coinbicii  nous  sommes  hourcux  nous 
autrcs  Francois  a  bon  marchc,  said  the  Marquis  to 
jne, — But,  answered  I,  how  long  will  this  last  with 
these  poor  people?— ah,  pour  le  coup,  said  he, 
voila  une  reflexion  bien  Anglaise— that,  indeed,  is 
what  I  cannot  tell;  neither  do  I  know  how  long  j'ou 
or  I  may  live;  but  I  fancy  it  would  be  great  folly  to 
be  sorrowful  through  life,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  soan  misfortunes  may  come,  and  because  we 
are  quite  certain  that  death  is  to  come  at  last. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  iiui,  we  found  the  soleJicr 
and  Fanchon.— Pray,  said  I  to  the  soldier,  how  do 
yow  propose  to  maintain  your  wife  and  yourself.---! 
can  play  tolerably  well  on  the  tiddle,— I  shall  never 
want  employment— iuid  I,  said  Fanchon,  can  weave 
hair  nets  and  silk  purses,  and  mend  stockings,  besides 
my  uncle  has  twj  hundred  livres  of  mine  in  his  hands 
—and  I,  said  the  soldier,  have  fifteen  livres  in  my 
pocket ;  you  see  that  we  arc  not  objects  of  compas- 
sion.—May  we  not  be  happy,  my  good  friend, 
(turning  to  her  lover  with  a  look  of  exquisite  sen- 
sibility,) if  it  be  not  our  own  fault  ?-~If  you  are  not, 
ma  douce  aniic,  said  tlic  soldier,  with  great  wanntli, 
je  serai  bien  :i  plaindre.— I  never  felt  a  more  charm- 
ing sensation.— The  tears  trembled  in  the  Marcpiis's 
eye. — Ma  foi,  said  he  to  me,  c'cst  une  comodie 
larmoyante. — Then  turning  to  mc,  Fanchon,  come 
hither,  my  dear,  said  he,  till  such  time  as  you  can 
get  payment  of  the  two  iiundred  livres,  accept  of 
this  from  rao,  putting  a  purse  of  louis  into  her  hand 
—  -Let  luc  see  you  sometimes  ;   but  always  bring  yout 
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husband  with  you.— -I  shall  never  be  aliaid  to  trui,t 
her  with  you,  said  the  soldier— But  I  would  not 
wish  to  esteem  her  less,  or  love  her  more  than  I  do 
at  this  moment,  said  the  marquis.  Heaven  bless 
you  both,  my  good  friends ;  may  he  never  know 
what  happiness  is  who  attempts  to  interrupt  your 
felicity ! 


THE    IIYSTEillCAL    FOOTMAN-, 

I  HAD  once  a  footman,  who  with  the  legs  and 
shoulders  of  an  Irish  chairman,  had  the  cheeks  of  a 
German  trumpeter.  Before  iiis  being  engaged  in 
service,  the  man  had  always  been  under  the  necessity 
of  working  a  great  deal,  and  eating  very  moderately, 
of  course  he  could  have  digested  more  victuals  than 
he  eat;  but  afterwards  having  little  to  do,  and  being 
allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  he  pleased,  he  generally 
ate  more  than  he  could  digest.  This  at  last  de- 
prived him  of  what  he  had  never  felt  the  want  of 
before,  and  his  chief  anxiety  was  derived  from  a  , 
new  source  :  instead  of  labouring  for  victuals  to  his 
appetite,  he  applied  to  the  apothecary  for  an  ap- 
petite to  his  victuals.  He  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  hut  meditate  on  his  nerves,  and  his  bile  and  his 
flatulence,  which  he  had  learned  were  the  origin  of 
a.11  his  misery.  I  was  a  little  surprised  one  morning 
to  see  this  fellow  enter  the  room  without  being 
called.  He  told  me  in  a  doleful  voice,  "  that  he 
"  was  afraid  he  was  infected  with  the  hysterics,  for 
*'  he  had  a  palpitation  and  a  beating  in  his  veins 
•'  which  he  dreaded,  would  reach  his  arteries  if  it 
**  wus  not  stopped  in  time;  for  he  felt  a  dejection 
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to  go  and  cry  below  stairs,  and  next  day  paid  hiia 
his  wages  and  dismissed  him. 

When  he  had  spent  his  money  he  came  and  told 
mc  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  begged  that  I 
would  recommend  him  to  some  other  service. — I 
said,  "  that  no  service  would  suit  him  so  well  as  his 
Majesty's;  and  that  if  he  pleased,  Iwould  recommend 

liim  to  my  friend  Colonel  W ,  of  the  foot  guards." 

He  accordingly  enlisted  as  a  grenadier.  I  met  him 
some  months  after  in  the  Park,  and  asked,  "  How 
his  hysterics  went  on?"  He  swore  that  the  drill 
Serjeant  had  driven  them  entirely  away  before  he 
had  completely  learned  his  exercise!—"  and  your 
palpitations,"  continued  I,—"  being  now  a  soldier, 
"  I  hope  you  arc  free  from  them  ?" — "  that  I  am ;" 
"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  such  disease  in  our^rigade; 
"  as  the  French  will  find,  come  when  theyiSvill--- 
*'  your  honour  has  made  a  complete  cure  of  rae." 

I  have  since  been  assured  that  he  is  as  alert  a 
soldier  as  any  in  the  corps.  Thus  an  useful  subject 
was  made  of  a  man,  who,  had  he  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  service,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  from 
mere' indolence,  an  effeminate,  bloated,  and  miser- 
able wretch  for  life.* 

•  The  cure  performed  by  Henry  the  VIII.  on  the  fat  abbot 
fif  Reading,  thousli  more  fcvore,  ha«  much  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  hysterical  (ocitman.^Wc  will  tianscribc  the  anecdote  as 
related  by  Fuller,  in  his  Cluirch  History  :—— Henry  the  eighth 
ha\ing  been  hunting  in  \Vindsor  Forest,  went  down  about  din- 
ner time  to  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  where  distinsuUbinL;  himself 
ss  one  of  the  kiiii;'s  guard,  he  was  invited  to  the  Abbot's  table. 
Here,  bis  tooth  being  whetted  by  the  keen  air  of  the  fore.-t.  he 
fed  so  lustily  on  a  sirloin  of  beet,  that  his  vigorous  appetite  was 

II 
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PRUDENT    AKD    COMPASSIONATE. 

There  arc  men  in  the  world  (and  very  useful 
and  most  respectable  men  no  doubt  they  are),  who 
arc  directed  in  all  their  actions  by  propriety,  and 
by  the  general  received  notions  of  duty.  Heaiin» 
it  asserted  every  week  from  the  pulpit,  that  there  is 
exceeding  good  interest  to  be  paid  on(^  time  or  other, 
for  the  money  that  is  given  to  the  poor,  they  risk  a 
little  every  year  upon  that  venture.  Their  passions 
and  their  aflairs  are  always  in  excellent  order,  they 
walk  through  life,  undisturbed  by  the  misfortunes  of 
others.     And  when  they  come   to   the  end  of  their 


noticed  by  the  master  of  tlie  ceremonies.  "  Well  fare  thy 
*'  heart,"  quoth  the  Abbot,  "  I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  if 
"  I  could  feed  so  heartily  on  beef  as  thou  dost. — ..Uas  !  my 
"  weak  and  squcazie  stomach  will  hardly  digest  the  wing  of  a 
"  rabbit  or  chicken."  The  monarch  having  satisfied  his  palate, 
thanked  the  abbot  for  his  good  cheer,  and  departed  undiscover- 
ed.-^Some  weeks  afterwards,  the  Abbot  was  arrested,  conveyed 
to  London,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  allowed  no  food  for  several 
days,  but  bread  and  water.  Tliis  treatment,  together  with  his 
fears  for  the  consequence  of  the  king's  displeasure,  soon  removed 
the  cfl'ccts  of  repletion ;  and  at  last,  when  a  sirlom  was  one  day 
placed  before  him,  he  eat  as  iVeely  as  a  famished  ploughman. 
When  he  had  finished  his  meal ;  the  king,  who  had  been  a  hidden 
spectator,  burst  from  his  concealment.—"  My  Lord,"  said  the 
laugliing  monarch,  "  presently  deposit  your  hundred  pieces  of 
"  gold,  or  else  no  going  hence  all  the  days  of  your  life.  I  have 
"  been  the  physician  to  cure  your  squeazie  stomach ;  and  now, 
''  as  I  deserve,  demand  my  fee  for  so  doing."  The  Abbot 
knowing  that  argument  was  of  no  avail  with  the  stern  Harry 
paid  the  money,  and  returned  home  j  rejoicing  that  he  had 
escaped  so  easily. 
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journey,  they  are  decently  inteiicJ  iu  a  church, 
yard. 

There  is  another  sort  of  men  who  never  calculate, 
but  are  generally  guided  by  the  heart.  Their  heads 
have  scarcely  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  their  acquaint- 
ances; and  without  the  consent  of  their  heart,  most 
certainly  none  in  their  friendships.  They  perform 
acts  of  benevolence  without  recollecting  that  this  is 
a  duty,  merely  for  the  pleasure  they  afford,  and 
perhaps  forget  them  as  they  do  their  own  pleasures, 
when  past.  Little  occasional  charities  are  as  natural 
to  such  characters  as  breathing. 

That  the  first  of  these  two  classes  of  men  is  the 
most  useful  in  society;  that  they  are  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  the  two,  I  shall  not  dispute  ;  yet  for  the 
soul  of  me  I  cannot  help  preferring  the  other;  for 
almost  all  my  friends  are  of  the  second  class. 


ANECDOTE    OF    VOLTAIRE. 

Voltaire  was  visited  by  two  Russian  noblemen  ; 
he  talked  to  them  a  great  deal  of  their  Empress,  and 
the  flourishing  state  of  their  country. — "  Formerly," 
said  he,  "  your  countrymen  were  guided  by  igno- 
rant priests, — the  arts  were  unknown  and  your 
lands  lay  waste;  but  now  the  arts  flourish,  and  the 
lands  are  cultivated." — One  of  the  young  men  re- 
plied, that  there  was  still  a  great  proportion  of  "bar- 
ren land  in  Russia. — "  At  least,"  said  ^'oltaire, 
*'  you  must  admit,  that  of  late  your  country  has 
"   been  \cry  ft  rtile  in  laurels." 

His  dislike  to  the  clergy  is  well  known.— Tho 
conversation  happening  to  turn  upon  that  body, 
n  2 
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one  person  present  observed;  "  if  you  subtract  pride 
from  priests  nothing  will  nemain/'— Vous  compter 
"  done,  Monsieur,  la  gourmandibe  pour  rien,"  said 
Voltaire. 

Speaking  of  Mannontel's  art  of  Poetry,  which  he 
praised  much,  Voltaire  said,  "  that  Marmontcl,  like 
Moses,  could  guide  others  to  the  holy  land,  though 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  it  himself;"*  alluding 
to  the  inferiority  of  his  compositions. 

A  certain  person  who  stammered  very  much, 
found  means  to  get  himself  introduced  to  Voltaire. 
— He  had  no  other  recommendation  than  the  praises 
he  liberally  bestowed  on  himself. — When  he  left  the 
room,  Voltaire  said,  he  supposed  him  to  be  an  avan- 
turicrf  tin  hnposttur. — Madame  Denis  said,  "  Im- 
postors never  stammer  :" — to  which  Voltaire  replied 
— "  Moise  ne  begayoit  il  pas  ?" 

Voltaire  was  walking  one  day  in  his  garden  with 
a  gentleman,  from  Geneva.  A  toad  crawled  across 
the  road  before  them.  The  gentleman,  to  please 
Voltaire,  who  hated  Freron,  the  journalist;  said, 
pointing  at  the  toad,—"  There  is  a  Freron."— 
*'  What  can  that  poor  animal  have  done  to  you," 
replied  the  wit,  "  to  deserve  such  a  name?" 

He  compared  the  British  nation  to  a  hogshead  of 
their  own  strong  beer;  the  top  of  v.hich  is  froth, 
the  bottom  dregs,   the  middle  excellent. 

*  The  same  allusiun  was  long  since  made  by  Cowley- 
Bacon,  like  Moses.,  led  us  forth  at  last, 
llie  barren  wilderness  he  past, 
.Ditl  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  best  promised  laud, 
A  'id  from  the  mountain  top  of  his  exalted  w:*, 
•^■■iv)  it  himselfj  and  shewed  us  it. 


^Ictaphysical  writers,  says  Voltaire,  are  like 
minuet  dancers  ;  who  being  dressed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  make  a  couple  of  bows,  move  through 
the  room  in  the  finest  attitude,  display  all  their 
graces,  arc  in  continual  motion  without  advancing  a 
step,  and  finish  at  the  identical  point  from  which 
they  set  out.* 

One  evening  at  Fcrney,  the  conversation  happen- 
ing to  turn  on  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  "S'oltaire 
expatiated  on  the  impropriety  and  absurdity  of  in- 
troducing low  characters  and  vulgar  dialogue  into 
Tragedy.  A  gentleman  of  the  company,  who  is  a 
great  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  observed  by  way  of 
palliation,  that  though  those  characters  were  low, 
yet  they  were  natural,  (dans  la  nature)  was  his  ex* 
pression. — "  Avec  permission,  IMonsieur,"  replied 
Voltaire,  "  mon  cul  est  bicn  dans  la  nature,  &  ce - 
pendant  je  porte  des  culottes." 


DISCO.VTENT. 


I  WAS  telling  an  inhabitant  of  Chamouny,  I 
thought  his  country  people  very  happy  in  being  quite 
free  from  such  an  odious  disease  (the  goitres)  which 
afflicted  their  poor  neighbours  the  \'alaisans. — "  En 
revanche,"  said  the  peasant,  "  nous  sommes  ac- 
cablcs  des  impols ;  &  dans  Ic  pays  de  Valais  on  ne 
paye  rien." 


*  Perhaps  lie  borrowed  this  thought  from  the  foilowing  hues 
in  Pope's  Dunci.'jfl : 

Or  set  on  inetaphysic  ground  to  prance, 
Shew  all  his  paces'^  uot  a  step  advuuce. 

I' 3 


The  d— 1  is  in  the  fellow  exclaimed  I— Were  it  ir» 
your  choice,  would  you  accept  of  goitres,  to  get  free 
of  taxes  ? 

"  Tres,  Volonticrs,  Monsieur,— I'un  vaut  bien 
I'autre." 

"  Quid  causae  est,  nierito,  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas, 
Jratas,  buccas  inflet."* 

It  is  not  in  courts  and  capitals  alone  that  men  arc 
discontented  with  their  fortunes. 


GOLDEX    BULL. 


A  SIGHT  of  the  famous  Golden  Bull,  kept  in  ihe 
town-house  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Maine,  costs  a 
golden  ducat;  a  suflicient  price  for  a  glance  of  an 
old  manuscript,  which  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
can  read  J  and  still  fewer  can  understand. 

A  countryman  of  our's,  who  expected  more 
amusement  for  his  money,  complained  loudly  of 
this  as  an  imposition;  and  on  hearing  a  German  talk 
of  the  high  price  which  every  thing  bore  in  England, 
he  retorted  on  him  in  these  words :— 11  n'y  a  rien  en 
'Angleterre  si  chcre  que  v(;tre  taurcau  d'or  i\  Frank- 
fort." 


NECESSITIES 


At    Chamouny    (looking   at   the    priest's    house, 
beyond  comparison  the  best  in  the  whole   valley),  1 


and  slmll  not  Jove 


With  cheeks  inflam'd,  and  angry  brow,  forswear 
His  wi'ak  ji.il;ilgc:jce  lo  their  futiue  pravcr  ! 
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asked  a  man,  who  stood  near  mc,  if  the  priest  was 
rich  ? 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,  horriblement"— replied  he, 
— "  et  aussi   il   mange  presque    tout    notrc    bl6." 

I  then  asked,  it"  the  people  of  Charaouny  wished 
to  get  rid  of  him  ? 

"  Oui,  bien  de  cclui-ci— mais  il  faut  avoir  iin 
autre." 

I  do  not  sec  the  necessity  of  that  said  I. — Consi- 
der if  you  had  no  priest  you  would  have  more  to  eat. 

The  lad  stared — then  answered  with  great  naivete, 
— "  ah  !  Monsieur,  dan«  ce  pays-ci  Ics  prctrcs  sent 
uussi  neccssaire  que  Ic  manger." 


CONNOISSEUR. 


A  EuF.xcn  ofliccr  of  dragoons,  being  at  Rome, 
went  to  view  the  famous  statue  of  Moses,  by  Michael 
Angdo.  The  artist  has  conveyed  into  this  master- 
piece, in  the  opinion  of  some  all  the  dignity  which 
a  human  form  and  human  features  are  capable  of 
receiving;  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  this  statue  a 
countenance  worthy  of  the  great  legislator  of  the 
Jews,  the  favourite  of  heaven,  who  had  conversed 
face  to  face  witli  the  deity.  The  officer  happened 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Moses,  but  he 
laid  no  great  stress  on  any  of  these  circumstances. 
]W  admired  him  much  more  on  account  of  one  ad- 
venture iu  which  he  imagined  Moses  had  acquitted 
himsi'lf  like  a  man  of  spirit,  and  as  he  himself  would 
have  done.  V'oila  qui  est  terrible  !  V'tjila  (jui  est 
sublime!   cries  he  at  the  sight  of  the  statue. — And 
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after  a  little  pause  he  added,  on  voit  la  un  drole  qui 
a  donne  des  coups  de  baton,  &  qui  a  tue  son  hom- 
nic. 


OONDITION    OF    A    SOLDTER. 

A  Dialogue. 

"  Poor  fellows  1"  said  I  one  day,  to  an  officer 
with  whom  I  conversed,  "  how  unhappy  is  t^ieir 
"  condition." 

"  No" — said  the  officer,   *' you  arc  mistaken  j  it 
"  is  not  unhappy." 
"  No :"  exclaimed  I. 

"  Not  at  all ;"  answered  he,  "  by  no  manner  of 
'*  means." 

"  Why,  how  many  blows  of  a  cane  may  an  ofificer 
"  order  the  corporal  to  give  a  soldier  for  a  fault  in 
"  the  exercise  ?" 

"  Six,"  said  he,  he  must  not  exceed  six  for  one 
*'  blunder." 

"  But  a  man  may  make  several  blunders  in  one 
''  ficld-day,"  said  I. 

"  If  he  were  to  make  twenty,"  replied  the  officer, 
♦'  he  would  receive  but  six  blows  for  each." 

"  How  often  are  the  soldiers  upon  duty,"  added  I. 
"  They  are  very  seldom   off  dut)-,"  answered  the 
officer,  "  they  mount  guard  only  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  in  the  time  of  peace." 

"  How  do  they  employ  the  rest  of  their  time  ?" 

"  O,  they  arc  never  at  a  loss  fur  the  employment 

♦*  of  their  time;  they  have  their  firelock   to  furbish, 

*'  tlicir  accoutrements  to  clean ;  and  they  must  ap- 

•<  pear  at  the  roll-calling  night  and  morning.    These 
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"  dilforcnt  employments  fill  up  m(3st  of  their  time, 
"  and  pievcnl  them  from  spending  their  pay  in  glut- 
'*  loiiy  and  debauchery. 

"  They  must  repine  iadly  at  so  much  constraint." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  he,  "they  must  never 
"  repine  :  they  would  be  punished  if  they  attempted 
*'  to  repine — besides,  tliey  know  that  their  condition 
"  is  never  to  be  altered,  which  saves  them  from  rc- 
"  pilling." 

"  Why  this  is  as  great  a  slavery  as  that  of  the  iie- 
"  grop.s  in  our  colonics,  in  my  opinion,"  exclaimed  I, 

"  So  it  is  in  mine,"  said  the  officer. 

**  I  thought  you  had  denied  that  the  soldiers  were 
"  in  slavery,"  resumed  I. 

"  Never,"  answered  be  ;  "I  never  could  deny 
"  what  is  manifest.  I  denied  that  they  were  un- 
"  happy,  indeed,  which  is  a  very  different  thing." 

Notwithstanding  the  distinction  of  the  German 
officer  between  slavery  and  unhappincss,  an  English- 
man will  always  consider  them  as  synonimous. 


EXCLISII   VATUP.ALLY   MELAXCII OLIC. 

DuuiNO  a  late  war  between  Franco  and  Great 
Britain,  an  English  vessel  of  superior  force  took  a 
French  frigate  after  an  obstinate  engagement.  The 
frigate  was  brought  into  a  commercial  town  upon 
the  English  coast,  and  the  ofticcrs  were  treated  with 
great  hospitality  by  some  of  the  princi))al  inhabi- 
tants :  one  very  rich  merchant  in  particular  invited 
them  frequently  to  liis  house,  where  he  entertained 
them  in  a  very  magnil'icent  manner.  —  I  ho  first  day 
on  which  they  dined  with  him,  his  lady  behaved  with 
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sufh  peculiar  attention  to  the  prisoners,  that  she 
seemed  to  neglect  the  other  guests  at  her  table.  After 
the  company  had  vvitlulrawn,  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band, that  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  perceive  that  the 
French  Gentlemen  who  had  just  left  them,  instead  of 
giving  way  to  vain  repining,  or  allowing  their  spirits 
to  be  depressed  by  their  misfortunes,  had  shewn  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  during  the  whole  re- 
past ;  all  except  one,  who  seemed  much  dejected, 
and  almost  entirely  overcome  with  the  idea  of  being 
a  prisoner.  This  she  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  his  loss  was  greater,  and  she  apprehended  from 
the  obstinate  silence  he  had  retained,  and  from  the 
discontent  and  melancholy  so  strongly  marked  in  his 
countenance,  that  the  poor  gentleman  would  not  long 
survive  his  misfortune. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  who  you  mean,"  said  the  hus- 
band. 

The  lady  described  the  man  so  exactly,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake  Kim. 

"  That  unfortunate  gentleman,"  said  the  husband, 
"  is  none  of  the  prisoners;  he  is  the  Captain  of  the 
Kn"lish  vessel  who  took  thorn." 


GEXIUS. 


Cruel!  to  employ  the  heavenly  light  of  genius, 
not  to  chear  Inimanity  with  a  ray  pure  and  benig- 
nant as  the  star  of  the  morning,  but  in  spreading  a 
blaze  dangerous  as  the  fires  of  the  devious  comet  ! 
It  seems  natural  to  imagine  that  the  noble  impulse 
of  glory  can  never  fail  to  be  directed  towards  some 
congenial  object,  some  elevated  aim  ! — And   what  a 
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Iransccndani  privilege  of  genius  to  be  hailed  by  dis- 
tant ages,  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  ! — 
To  have  lived  for  those  who  are  to  live  when  wc  exist 
no  longer! — To  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  remote 
posterity  the  sublime  energies  of  truth  and  virtue — 
to  call  forth  the  charms  of  the  sympathetic  feelings— 
to  excite  the  ardour  of  heroism — the  glow  of  public 
affection. — But  with  the  power  of  planting  the  ge* 
nius  of  happiness  in  the  human  breast,  to  have 
mixed  pcrliaps  the  agonies  of  remorse  ! — to  have 
contributed  to  moral  degradation — to  be  remembered 
by  succeeding  ages,  but  not  esteemed, — cited  but 
not  honoured  ! — Who  can  wish  to  wear  for  ever  a 
sullied  wreath,  and  obtain  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame,  at  which  only  the  impure  ofler  incense  ? 


A   TASTE   roil   LETTERS 

I  TMlXK  essentially  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
people  of  high  rank  and  great  fortune.  If  they  are 
ambitious,  tlie  cullivati  ii  of  letters,  by  adorning 
their  minds,  and  enlarging  their  faculties,  will  faci- 
litate their  plans,  and  render  them  more  fit  fur  the 
high  situations  to  which  they  aspire.  If  they  arc 
devoid  of  ambition,  they  have  occasions  fur  some  of 
the  pursuits  of  science  as  resources  against  the  lan- 
guor of  retired  or  inactive  life.  A  taste  for  letters, 
I  am  almost  convinced,  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
render  a  man  of  fortune  tolerably  independent  and 
easy  through  life.  Whichsoever  of  the  roa(is  of 
science  he  loves  to  follow,  his  curiosity  will  continue 
to  be  kept  awake.  An  inexhaustible  variety  of  in- 
teresting objects  will  oj)en  to  his  view — his  mind  will 
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be  roplonibhc'l  with  ideas — and  oven  when  tlio  pur- 
suits of  ambition  become  insipid,  he  will  still  have 
antidotes  against  ennui.* 


ROYAL   LIBERALITY. 

I  CANNOT  help  regarding  ceconomy  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  qualities  in  a  Prince.  Liberality,  even 
when  pushed  to  an  imprudent  length,  may  in  a  pri- 
vate person,  proceed  from  a  kind  of  greatness  of 
mind,  because  his  fortune  is  in  every  sense  his  own, 
and  he  can  injure  nobody  but  himself  by  lavishing  it 
away. — lie  knows  that  when  it  is  gone,  nobody  will 
reimburse  him  for  his  extravagance.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  future  poverty,  rather   than  renounce  the 


*  Unfortunately  however  the  taste  for  letters  amongst  many  of 
our  persons  of  fortune  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  is  true,  that  the 
routine  of  an  Univcrsitj'  education  is  in  some  degree  necessary ; 
but  llic  system  of  teaching  at  such  seminaries,  is  generally  regu- 
lated according  to  tlie  rank  and  fortune  of  the  learner,  and  has 
been  satyri.'-ed  sufficiently  by  several  able  pens.  To  possess  any 
degree  of  classical  knowledge  is  thought  extremely  vulgar  in  the 
hentt  ton  ;  and  though  a  collection  of  books  is  conceived  to  he  a 
necessary  appendage  to  the  establisimient  of  a  man  of  fashion, 
yet  his  attention  is  principally  directed  to  their  external  appear- 
ance.—-The  following  anecdote  on  this  subject  has  been  recorded 
as  a  fact.— A  young  man  of  fashion  lately  strolled  into  a  book- 
seller's shop  in  Bond-street,  and  after  skimming  over  the  different 
works  upon  the  counter,  informed  the  shopkeeper  that  he  wished 
to  have  a  few  hundred  volumes,  to  form  a  small  library.— The 
first  question  naturally  was,  had  be  made  ©ut  a  list  of  those  works 
he  preferred  r — "  Wliy  as  to  that,  replied  the  customer,  I  have 
no  choice — only  let  them  be  sj.leadidly  bouud,  aud  jic.'i  gilt  and 
Uttered  •"' 
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present  happiness  of  acting  witli  a  mai^niliccnt  libc- 
iiility,  and  bestowing  on  others  more  thaa  he  can 
atVord. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  a  Prince. — What  he. 
squanders  is  not  his  own  bat  the  public  money.  He 
knows  that  his  pomp  and  splendour  will  be  kept  up, 
and  that  his  subjects,  not  he,  arc  to  feel  the  incon- 
veniences of  his  prodigality.  The  virtue  of  genero- 
sity consists  in  a  man  depriving  himself  of  something 
for  the  sake  of  anotlier. — But  what  is  called  genero- 
sity in  Kings  very  often  consists  in  bestowing  that 
money  on  the  idle  part  of  their  sul)jocls,  which  they 
have  squeeztd  from  the  industrious.  * 


THE  soldier's  VAX. 

"  Your  friend  is  a  soldier,  I  think  you  say," 
asked  Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  Of  the  20th,  please  your  Ladyship,"  answered 
he,  "  there  is  not  a  finer  n.-giment  in  the  service,  it 
was  once  General  Wolfe's." 

"  Here  is  a  crov,n  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  B . 

"  It  will  help  him  on  to  his  regiment." 

.  "  That  it  will  indeed,"  njuined  the  pensioner, 
*'  especially  as,  poor  fellow,  he  seems  to  stand  much 
in  need  of  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  those  he  has  being 
worn  quite  through,  and  he  can  ill  afford  to  get  ano- 


*  WImt  a  pity  it  is,  that  Dr.  Moore,  wlio  delighted  so  much  in 
sntyrizin^  crowned  heads,  liad  not  contrasted  his  general  obsei" 
\ations,  with  a  few  |>arliculur  ones  of  a  dilTercnt  cast.  How  luanv 
in.staiir-es  of  tlu-  real  liberality  of  our  own  gracious  Sovereign, 
mi'j-'it  he  have  learned,  without  even  the  trouble  of  quitting  tb«- 
vicinity  of  hi-  country  residence. 
1 
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ther  pair,  for  he  tells  mc  he  is  already  under  stop- 
page." 

"  What  arc  stoppages?"  said  jMrs.  B . 

"  That  part  of  a  soldier's  pay,"  answered  he, 
"  which  is  stopped  to  purchase  necessaries." 

"  If  any  of  a  soldier's  pay  is  stopped,"  said  Mrs. 
B ,  "  on  what  does  he  live  ?" 

"  On  the  remainder,"  answered  the  pensioner. 

"  Why  the  whole  is  but  six-pence  a-day,"  resumed 

Mrs.  B- ,  "  and  to  me  it  seems  a  miracle  how  they 

contrive  to  live  on  it  ?" 

"  British  soldiers  are  famous  for  performing  mira- 
cles," replied  the  veteran,  "  and  they  actually  per- 
form a  greater  than  you  imagine,  for  they  do  con- 
trive to  live  for  less  than  six-pence  a-day." 

"  Less  !"'  cried  Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  Ay !  less,  Madam,  God  love  your  soul  !"  added 
the  soldier:  ^'  a  private  has  not  six-pence  a-day  to 
subsist  on  ;  are  there  not  stoppages  for  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  shirts.  For  those  government  allows 
cannot  serve  all  the  year  round  ;  and  in  some  regi- 
ments there  are  stoppages  for  superfluous  articles  of 
dress  : — Some  commanding  officers  pay  for  these  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  but  others  do  not,  and  it  is 
very  hard  on  the  men  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  some 
kickshaws  that  are  of  no  use,  but  to  make  them  look 
smarter  on  the  parade,  and  also  to  have  the  flour 
puffed  on  their  heads  that  would  help  to  make  a 
pudding  for  their  bellies  ;  in  my  notion,  this  is  not 
only  cursedly  hard-hearted,  but  also  damned  foolish, 
asking  your  Ladyship's  pardon;  for  what  signifies 
making  fops  of  British  soldiers;  we  shall  never  beat 
the  French  at  foppery." 

'*  I  fancy  not,"  said  Mrs.  B . 
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*•  You  may  swear  it,  Madam,"  added  the  soldier, 
"  your  Frenchmen  are  all  masters  of  the  art;  where- 
as the  finest  courtiers  in  England,  as  I  have  been 
told,  are  mere  journeymen;  and  when  they  try  to 
imitate  the  French,  they  are  like  a  parcel  of  awk- 
ward recruits,  compared  to  a  company  of  old  sol- 
diers." 

"  I  have  heard  so  also  ;"  said  Mrs.  B— — . 

"  Then  why  should  wc  pretend  to  contend  with 
them  at  their  own  weapons  ?"  added  the  soldier ; 
"  English  soldiers  should  stick  to  the  oU  gun  and 
bayonet ;  and  considering  how  well  they  can  use 
them  in  defence  of  their  country,  I  do  really  think 
the  country  might  allow  tlicin  a  little  more  pay; — 
but  at  present,  I  do  assure  your  Ladyship,  they 
seldom  have  more  than  four-pence  halfpenny,  and 
never  above  five-pence  a-day,  to  subsist  on." 

"  It  is  too  little  indeed,  friend,"  said  Mrs.  B 

"  But  for  all  that,"  resumed  the  soldier,  "if 
your  ladyship  had  only  seen  how  cheerfully  they  as- 
cended the  precipices,  and  -with  what  spirit  they 
fought  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  you  would  have 
thought  that  every  man  had  dined  at  a  shilling  or- 
dinary." 

.    *'  If  it  depended   on  me,  they  shotild  never  have 
dined  at  a  worse,"  said  Mrs.  B. 

"  Only  get  an  addition  of  three-pence  or  even 
two-pence  a-day,  to  their  pay,  and  that  will  satisfy 
thein,   Madam,"  added  the  soldier. 

"  I  heartily  wish,  my  honest  fellow,  that  it  were 
practicable  to  augment  the  pay  of  both  ofKicers  and 
soldiers  to-morrow." 

"  Practicable!    I  have   been   told,  please   your 
ladyship,"  rejoined  the  soldier,  "  though  I  can  hardy 
I  2 
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believe  it,  that  certain  men,  vvlwj  were  never  either 
in  the  army  or  navy,  but  only  serve  the  minister  at 
h(.nie,  are  able  to  layby,  within  a  triHe,  as  much 
money  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  even  a  full  Colonel, 
or  a  Captain  of  a  man  of  war,  who  serves  his  king 
and  country  abroad. 


•^•11  E   LAOCOON. 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  I 
was  accompanied  by  two  persons  who  had  never 
been  there  before  :  One  of  them  is  accused  of  being 
perfectly  callous  to  every  thing  which  doos  not  im- 
mediately touch  his  own  person  ;  the  other  is  a  wor- 
thy good  man  :  the  first,  after  staring  some  time 
with  marks  of  terror  at  the  group,  at  length  recover- 
ed himself,  exclaiming  with  a  laugh,—"  Egad,  I 
"  was  afraid  these  d — d  serpents  would  have  left  the 
"  fellows  they  are  devouring,  and  made  a  snap  at 
"  me  !  but  I  am  happy  to  recollect  they  are  of  mar- 
"  ble." — "  I  thank  you.  Sir,  most  heartily,"  said 
*'  the  other,  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  that  circum- 
"  stance ;  till  you  mentioned  it,  I  was  in  agony  for 
•'  those  tv.'o  youths." 


PARLIA^IEXTARY    DEBATtS. 

A  French  Marquis-  paying  a  visit  to  an  English 
Gentleman,  found  an  English  news-paper  on  his 
table  ;  it  contained  a  long  and  particular  account  of  a 
debate  which  had  happened  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  he  read  it  with  great  attention  ;  and  then 
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throwing  down  the  paper,  he  said  to  his  friend, 
"  Muis  mon  ami,  pendant  que  vos  messieurs  s'amus- 
"  cnt  a  jaser  comme  ccla  dans  votrc  chambre  des 
"  pairs  &  votrc  parlemcnt;  parbleu  un  etranger 
*'  aiuoit  beau  jeu  avcc  leurs  femmes." 


THE  COURTIER. 


A  CERTAIN  person,  (was  he  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Dnglibhman,  we  cannot  inform  our  readers,)  but  he 
certainly  was  a  courtier,  and  professed  the  highest 
possible  regard  for  all  living  nionarchs,  and  consider- 
ed them  as-;  no  better  than  any  piece  of  clay  when  dead. 
He  had  a  full  length  picture  of  his  own  sovereign,  in 
the  principal  room  of  his  house ;  on  his  majesty's  death, 
to  save  himself  the  oxpence  of  a  frehh  body,  and  new 
suit  of  ermine,  he  employed  a  painter  to  brush  out 
the  face  and  perriwig,  and  clap  the  new  king's  head 
on  his  grandfatlier's  t^houlders;  which,  he  declared, 
were  in  the  most  perfect  preservation,  and  fully  able 
to  wear  out  three  or  four  such  heads  as  painters  ut-u- 
allygivc  in  these  degenerate  days. 


THE  NEArOI.ITAV   MOUKTEBANK. 

A  POOR  fellow  with  a  mask  on  his  face,  and  a 
guitar  in  his  hand,  assembled  his  Italian  audience  by 
the  songs  he  sung  to  the  music  of  his  instrument,  and 
by  a  tliouband  merry  stories  lie  told  them  witii  infinite 
drollery;  at  length,  wlien  the  company  was  most 
numerous,  and  at  tlie  highest  pilch  of  good-humour, 
he  suddenly  pulled  off  his  mask,  laid  down  his  gui- 
1   3 
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tar,  opened  a  little  box  which  stood  before  him,  and 
addressed  the  audience  i)i  the  following  words: — 
"  Ladies   and  Gentlemen,    there  is  a  time    for  all 
"  things;  we  have  had  enough  of  jesting;  innocent 
"  mirth  is  excellent  for  the  health  of  the  body,  but 
"  other  things  arc    requisite    for   the  health   of  the 
"  soul.     I  will,  now,  with  your  permission,  my  ho- 
"  nourablc  masters  and   mistresses,    entertain  you 
"  with  something  serious;  something  for  which    all 
"  of  you  will  have  reason  to  bless  me  as  long  as  you 
"  live."     Here  he  shook  out  of  a  bag  a  great  num- 
ber of  leaden   crucifixes. — "  I    am  just  come  from 
"  the  holy  house  of  Loretto,  my  fellow-christians," 
continued  he,  "  on  purpose  to  furnish  you  with  those 
■■''  jewels,  more  precious  than  all  the  gold  of  Peru, 
"  and  all  the  pearls  of  the  ocean.     I  have  come,  on 
"  your  account,  all  the  way  from  the   habitation  of 
"  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  this  thrice-renowned  city 
"    of  Naples,    the  riches  and  liberality  of    whose 
'*  inhabitants  are  celebrated  all  over  the  globe.     My 
*'  generous  Neapolitans,  I  do  not  wish  to  take   the 
**  advantage  of  your  pious  and   liberal   dispositions. 
"  I  will  not  ask  for  those  invaluable  crucilixes,   (all 
"   of  which,  let  me  inform  you,  have   touched    the 
"  image  of  the  Blessed   Virgin;)  I  will  not,  I  say, 
♦'  ask  an  ounce  of  gold,  no,  not  even   a  crown  of 
"  silver;  my  regard  for  you  is  such  that  I  shall  let 
"  you  have  them  for  a  penny  a-piece." 
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THE    SCOTCH     PRESBYTERIAN'     AND    CLEMENT 
THE   XIVTII. 

A  SCOTCH  Presbyterian,  having  heated  his  brain, 
by  reading  the  books  of  Martyrs,  the  cruelties  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  histories  of  all  the 
persecutions  that  ever  were  raised  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Protestants,  was  seized  with  a 
dread  that  the  same  horrors  were  just  about  to  be 
renewed.  This  terrible  idea  disturbed  his  imagina- 
tion day  and  night;  he  thought  of  nothing  but  racks 
and  scatlblds.  So  strong  a  hold  had  his  favourite 
studies  taken  of  his  imagination,  that  he  would  relish 
no  part  of  the  bible,  except  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  a  great  part  of  which,  he  thought,  referred 
to  the  whore  of  Babylon,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  This  part  of  the  scripture  he  pe- 
rused continually  with  unabating  ardour  and  de- 
light. In  the  mean  time,  this  poor  man's  terrors, 
with  regard  to  the  revival  of  Popery  and  persecu- 
tion, daily  augmented;  nature  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  accumulated 
anxiety,  had  not  a  thought  occurred  which  relieved 
his  mind  in  an  instant.  The  happy  idea  was  no 
other,  than  that  he  should  immediately  go  to  Rome, 
and  convert  the  Pope  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to 
the  Presbyterian  religion. — Accordingly  without 
communicating  his  design  to  any  mortal,  he  set  out 
for  London,  took  his  passage  to  Leghorn,  and  in  a 
short  time  after  arrived  in  perfect  health  of  body, 
and  in  exalted  spirits,  at  Rome. 

lie  directly  applied  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  his  own 
country,  and  informed  him,  (hat  he  earnestly  wished 
to  have  a  conference  with  the  Pope,  on  business   of 
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infinite  importance,  and  which  admitted  of  no  delay 
The  good-natured  ecclesiastic  endeavoured  to  sooth 
and  amuse  him,  putting  off  the  conference  till  a 
distant  day. — He  happened,  however,  to  go  to  St. 
Peter's  church,  at  the  very  time  when  his  holiness 
was  performing  some  religious  ceremony.  At  this 
sight,  our  impatient  missionary  felt  all  his  passion 
inflamed,  and  he  exclaimed;  "  O,  thou  beast  of 
"  nature,  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns!  thou 
"  mother  of  harlots,  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet, 
"  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
"  pearls!  Throw  away  the  golden  cup  of  abomina- 
"  tions,  and  the  filthiness  of  thy  fornication." 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  astonishment  and 
hubbub  that  such  an  apostrophe,  from  such  a 
person,  in  such  a  place  would  occasion;  he  was 
immediately  carried  to  prison  by  the  Swiss  halber- 
diers. 

At  his  examination,  the  first  question  which  was 
asked  of  him,  was,  "  What  had  brought  him  to 
*'  Rome?"  He  answered,  "  to  anoint  the  eyes  of 
*'  the  scarlet  whore  with  eyesalve,  that  she  might 
'*  see  her  wickedness." — They  asked  who  he  meant 
"  by  the  scarlet  whore?"  He  answered,  "  who  else 
"  could  he  mean,  but  her  who  sittclh  upon  seven 
"  mountains,  who  hath  seduced  the  kings  of  the 
i^  earth  to  commit  fornication,  and  who  had  gotten 
"  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  the  blood 
"  of  the  martyrs."  Many  other  questions  were  asked, 
and  such  provoking  answers  returned,  that  some 
were  for  condemning  him  to  the  gallies,  that  he 
mit^ht  be  taught  more  sense  and  better  manners. 
But  when  they  communicated  their  teatiinents  to 
Clement  the  fouvi  '.Mjth;  he  said,  with  great  good- 
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humour,  "  That  he  hud  never  lieard  of  any  body 
'•  wliobe  uiiderstandin<5  or  politeness  had  been  much 
"  improved  at  that  school  ;  that  althoufih  l!ie  poor 
"  man's  first  address  had  been  a  little  rough  and 
"  abrupt,  yet  he  could  not  help  considering  him- 
"  sell'  as  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  intentions,  and 
"  for  his  undertaking  such  a  long  journey  with  a 
"  view  to  do  good."  He  afterwards  gave  orders  to 
tieat  the  man  with  gentleness  while  he  remained  in 
I onlinement,  and  to  put  him  on  board  the  first  ship 
bound  iVom  Civita  Vecchia  for  England,  defraying 
the  expence  of  his  passage. 


IMPUOVTSATORI. 

Til EV  entertain  companies  with  extemporaneous 
verses  on  any  given  subject.  It  is  saiJ  that  the 
Italian  language  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  poetry, 
and  that  verses  may  be  made  with  more  facility  iu 
this  than  in  any  other  language;  but  to  compose 
verses  with  all  the  qualities  essential  to  good  poetry, 
leisure  and  reflection  arc  requisite.  Tliose  extem- 
pore compositions  of  the  improvisatori,  arc  in  ge- 
neral but  mean  productions,  consisting  of  a  few 
fulsoUiC  compliments  to  the  company,  and  some 
common-place  observations,  put  into  rhinie  on  the 
subject  proposed.  There  is,  however,  a  lady  of  an* 
amiable  character,  Signora  Gorilla,  whose  extem- 
pore productions,  which  she  repeals  in  tlie  must 
graceful  manner,  are  admired  by  all  people  of  real 
taste. 
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ON    TRAVELLERS. 

VVfi  meet  here  with  some  travellers,  who,  withcSut 
being  connoisseurs,  are  of  opinion  that  old  ruined 
houses  derive  little  value  from  having  been  anciently 
famous,  and  who  prefer  a  good  modern  inn  to  all 
the  antiquities  sacred  or  profane,  that  they  may 
meet  with  in  therr  grand  tour,  \yithout  presuming 
to  blame  any  set  of  men,  for  their  particular  taste, 
I  may  venture  to  say,  that  a  traveller,  who  loves 
always  to  see  a  well-peopled  and  well-cultivated 
country,  who  insists  on  good  eating  every  day,  and 
a  neat  comfortable  bed  every  night,  would  judge 
very  wisely  in  never  travelling  out  of  England. — 
He  ought  not  certainly  to  travel  between  Rome  and 
Naples;  for  on  this  road,  the  traveller's  chief  en- 
tertainment must  arise  from  the  ideas  formed  in  the 
mind,  at  sight  of  places  celebrated  by  favourite 
authors.  Strangers,  therefore,  whose  senses  are  far 
more  povA'erful  than  their  fancy,  when  they  are  so 
ill-advised  as  to  come  so  far  from  home,  generally 
make  this  journey  in  very  ill-humour,  fretting  at 
Italian  beds,  fuming  against  Italian  cooks,  and  ex- 
ecrating every  poor  Italian  flea  that  they  put  up 
with  on  the  road.  But,  he  who  can  meet  with  in- 
different fare  cheerfully,  whose  serenity  of  temper 
remains  unshaken  by  the  assaults  of  a  flea,  and  who 
can  draw  amusement  from  the  stories  of  memory 
and  imagination,  will  find  the  powers  of  both  won- 
derfully excited  during  this  journey.  Sacred  history 
unites  with  profane,  truth  conspires  with  fable,  to 
aflbrd  him  entertainment,  and  render  every  object 
interesting. 
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THE    FRENCH    HAIll   DUESSER. 

WnEX  I  was  last  at  G ,  I  had  a  French  hair- 
dresser— let  nic  entreat  you  not  to  show  this  to 
your  friend — who  is  so  fond  of  people  of  quality, 
that  he  thinks  there  is  no  I'lfe  out  of  their  company  : 
he  would  accuse  me  of  being  too  fond  of  low  com- 
pany. 

I  introduce  the  present  hair-dresser  to  your  ac- 
quaintance, because,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  his  whole  nation,  high  and  low. 
You  shall  judge.—  This  young   fellow   attended  me 

every  morning   while  I  remained  at  G ;  he  had 

been  a  year  or  two  at  London  ;  and  while  he  dressed 
my  hair,  his  tongue  generally  moved  as  quick  as  his 
fingers.  He  was  full  of  his  remarks  upon  London, 
and  the  fine  people  whose  hair  he  pretended  to  have 
dressed. — "  Do  you  not  think,"  said  I,  "  that  people 
may  live  very  happy  in  that  country?"  Mais — 
"  pour  cela  oui.  Monsieur."  (But,  yes  truly,  Sir.) 
"  Do  you  think,  then,  they  are  happy  ?"  "Pour 
"  ccla,  non,  Monsieur,"  (no,  indeed.  Sir.)  "  Can 
you  guess  at  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so,  they 
have  so  much  reason  to  be  so?"  "  Oui,  Monsieur, 
clle  est  toute  simple."  (Yes,  Sir,  it  is  quite  plain.") 
"  Pray  what  is  the  reason  they  are  not  happy  ?" 
"  Cost  qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  destines  a  I'etre."  (Because 
they  arc  not  destined  to  be  so.) 

"  Did  you  ever  see,"  said  I,  "  an  Englishman 
wlio  might  pass  for  a  Frenchman?"  "  Jamais  de  nva 
"  vie.  Monsieur,"  (never  in  my  life,)  replied  he, 
with  an  accent  of  astonishment. 

*'  Suppose  him,"  said  I,  "  a  man  of  quality  r" 
•*  N'importc."     (It  matters  not.) 
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"  Biit,"  continued  I,  "  suppose  he  had  lived 
several  years  at  Paris,  that  he  was  naturally  very 
handsome,  and  well-made,  that  he  had  been  edu- 
cated by  the  best  French  dancing-master,  his  clothes 
made  by  the  best  French  taylors,  and  his  hair 
dressed  by  the  most  eminent  friseur  in  Paris  ?"  C'est 
"  beaucoup,  Monsieur,  raais  ce  n'est  pas  assez."  (It 
is  much,  Sir,  but  it  is  not  enough.) 

"  V-Zhat,"  exclaimed  I,  "  Would  you  still  know 
him  to  be  an  Englishman?"  "  assurcmcnt,  Mou- 
"  sicur."      (Most  assuredly.  Sir.) 

"  What,  before  he  spoke  ?"  "  Au  premier  co\jp 
"  d'oeil."  (At  the  first  glance,  Sir.) 

"The  devil  you  would;  but  how?"  C'cst  que 
"  messieurs  les  Anglois  or,t  un  air— une  manicre  dc 
"  se  presenter— un — que  sai — ^jc  moi — Vous  m'en- 
**  tendez  bien.  Monsieur,  un  certain  air  si  gau."— 
(Because  English  Gentlemen  have  an  air  of  coun- 
tenance—a manner  of  presenting  themselves — a — 
what  do  I  know — you  understand  me— a  counte- 
nance so  awk .) 

"  What  air.  Fellow?"  "  enfin  un  air,  qui  est  char- 
mant,  si  vous  voulez,  monsieur,  said  he  rapidly» 
*'  mais  que  le  diable  m'emporte,  si  c'est  I'air  Fran- 
♦♦  cois."  (In  short,  an  air  which  is  charming,  if  you 
will,  Sir,  bat  the  devil  take  me,  if  it  is  a  French  air. 


NAPLES 


Was  founded  by  the  Greeks.  The  charming  si- 
tuation they  have  chosen,  is  one  proof  among  thou- 
sands, of  the  fine  taste  of  that  ingenious  people. 
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The  bay  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circuinfcrcnco, 
and  twelve  in  diameter;  it  has  been  named  crater, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  bowl.  This  bowl 
is  ornamented  with  the  most  beautiful  loilage,  with 
vines,  with  olive,  mulberry  and  orange  trees;  with 
hills,  dales,  towns,  villas,  and  villages. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  town 
is  built  ill  the  form  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  sloping 
from  the  hills  towards  the  sea. 

Independent  of  its-  happy  situation,  Naples  is  a 
very  beautiful  city.  The  style  of  architecture,  is 
inferior  to  what  prevails  at  Uoiuc;  but,  though 
Naples  cannot  vie  with  that  city  in  the  number  of 
palaces,  or  in  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
churches,  the  private  houses  in  general,  arc  belter 
built,  and  arc  more  uniformly  convenient;  the 
streets  arc  broader,  and  better  paved.  This  is  the 
native  country  of  the  Zephyrs;  here  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  is  often  tempered  with  sea-breezes, 
and  with  gales  wafting  the  perfumes  of  the  campagna 
felice. 

Tlie  fortress  of  St.  Elmo,  is  built  on  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name.  The  garrison  stationed  here, 
has  the  entire  command  of  the  town,  and  could  hiy 
it  in  ashes  at  pleasure. 

Though  Naples  is  adiniraldy  situated  for  com- 
merce, and  no  kingdom  produce  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life  in  greater  profusion,  yet  trade  is 
but  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  the  best  silks  come 
from  Lyons,  and  the  best  woollen  goods  from  F.ng- 
land. 

The  chief  articles  manufactured  in  Nriples  are, 
silk-stockings,    soap,    snutT-boxcs   of    tortoise-shell, 
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and  of  the  lava  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  tal>lcs  and  or- 
namental furniture,  of  marble. 

Tliey  are  taught  to  embroider  at  Kaptes,  better 
than  even  at  France;  and  the  Neapolitan  macaroni, 
is  preferred  to  that  made  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 
The  Neapolitans  excel  also  in  liquors  and  confec- 
tions ;  particularly  in  one  kind  of  confection,  which 
is  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  called  diuholinis.  This 
drug,  as  one  may  guess,  from  its  name,  is  of  a  very 
hot  and  stimulating  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town  arc  computed  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  citizens  of 
Naples,  have  few  avocaticuis  of  business  to  excite 
their  activity ;  no  public  walks  or  gardens  to  which 
they  can  resort;  and  are  therefore  frequently  seen 
sauntering  and  conversing  in  the  streets,  where  a 
great  portion  of  the  poorest  sort,  for  want  of  habi- 
tations, are  obliged  to  spend  the  night  as  well  as 
the  day.  In  the  midst  of  alltbis  idleness,  few  riots 
or  outrages  happen,  because  the  Neapolitan  is  uni- 
versally sober,  and  never  inflamed  with  strong  and 
spirituous  liquors,  as  they  are  in  the  northern 
countries.  Iced  water  and  lemor.ade  are  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  lowest  vulgar ;  they  are  carried 
about  in  little  barrels,  and  sold  in  halfpcnnys  worth. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  city  in  the  world,  with  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants,  in  whicli  so  few  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  the  commuiiity,  b)'  useful 
or  by  productive  labour,  as  at  Naples  ;  but,  the 
number  of  priests,  monks,  fiddlers,  and  lazzaronis, 
surpass  all  reasonable  proportion ;  the  last  alone, 
are  computed  at  thirty  or  forty  thousand.  If  these 
poor  fellows  arc  idle,  it  is  not  their  own  fault;   they 
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are  continually  running  about  tlic  streets,  us  \vc  are 
told  of  the  artilicers  of  China;  ottering  their  ser- 
vice, and  begging  for  eniplo)  nicnt ;  and  arc  con- 
sidered, by  many,  as  of  more  real  utility,  than  any 
of  the  classes  above-mentitined. 

The  Neapolitan  nol)ility  are  excessively  f(  nd  of 
splendour  and  show.  This  apjjcars  in  the  brilliancy 
of  their  equipages,  the  number  of  their  attendants, 
the  richness  of  their  dress,  and  the  grandeur  of 
their  titles. 

The  Corse  on  the  sea-shore,  is  the  great  scene  of 
Neapolitan  splendour  and  parade.  The  finest  car- 
riages are  painted,  gilt,  varnished,  and  lined  in  a 
richer  and  more  beautiful  manner  than  in  Englrflid. 
They  are  often  drawn  by  six,  and  sometimes  by 
eight  horses.  The  ladies  or  gentlemen  within  the 
coaches,  glitter  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  lace,  em- 
broidery, and  jewels.  The  Neapolitan  carriages, 
for  gala-days,  are  made  on  purpoie,  with  very  largo 
windows,  that  the  spectators  may  enjoy  a  full  view 
of  the  parties  within.  The  carriages  follow  each 
other  iu  two  lines,  moving  in  opposite  directions. 
The  company  smile,  and  bow,  and  wave  the  hand 
as  they  pass  and  repass  their  acquaintance.  Can 
this  amusement  Ue  very  great  ? 

The  Neapolitan  clergy  live  very  much  in  society, 
attend  the  theatres,  and  seem  to  join  most  cordially 
in  diversions  and  amusements.  The  richest  and 
most  commodious  convents  in  Europe,  both  for 
male  and  female  votaries,  are  in  the  city  of  Naples; 
the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  hills  of  the  environs, 
are  covered  with  them;  a  small  part  of  their  re- 
venue is  spent  in  feeding  the  poor,  the  monks  dis- 
K  2 
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tiibutiiig  bread  and  soups  to  a  certain  number  ocry 
•lay,  before  the  doors  ol'  tlu;  convent.  Some  of  the 
friars  study  physric  and  surgery,  and  practice  these 
arts  with  great  apphiuso.  Each  convent  has  an 
apothecary's  shop  belonging  to  it,  where  medicines 
arc  delivered  gratis  to  the  poor,  and  sold  to  those 
who  can  aflord  to  pay.  Tlie  Neapolitan  monks  are 
the  most  superstitious  of  mankind  ;  a  turn  of  mind 
which  tiiey  communicate  with  equal  zeal  and  suc- 
cess to  a  people  remarkably  ignorant  and  remarka- 
bly amorous.  The  seeds  of  superstition,  thus  zea- 
lously sown,  on  such  a  warm  and  fertile,  though 
uipultivated  soil,  sometimes  produce  the  most  ex- 
traordinary crops  of  sensuality  and  devotion,  that 
ever  were  seen  in  any  country. 


COCAG^' A. 


Is  a  Neapolitan  entertaiinncnt,  relished  by  peo- 
ple of  the  first  rank,  in  the  polished  country  of 
Italy.  It  is  given  to  the  people  four  succeeding 
Sundays  during  the  carnival.  Oppobite  to  the 
place,  a  kind  of  wooden  amplii theatre  is  erected. 
This  being  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  bushes, 
and  various  plants,  real  and  artificial,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  green  hill.  On  this  hill  are  little 
buildings,  ornamented  with  pillars  of  loaves  and 
bread,  with  joints  of  meat,  and  dried  fish,  var- 
nished and  curiously  arranged  by  way  of  capitals. 
Among  the  trees  and  bushes,  are  some  oxen,  a 
considerable  number  of  calves,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
bulls,  all  alive,  and  tied  to  posts.  1  here  are,  be- 
sides, a  great  number  of  living  turkies,  geese,  hens, 
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pigeons,  and  other  fowls,  nailed  by  the  wing  to  the 
scafl'olding,  The  guards  arc  drawn  up  in  thrte 
ranks,  to  keep  ofV  the  populace.  The  Royal  Fami- 
ly, with  all  the  nobility  of  tlie  court,  crowd  the 
windows  and  balconies  of  tlie  palace,  to  enjoy  this 
magnificent  sight.  When  his  INlajesty  waves  his 
handkerchief,  the  guards  open  to  the  light  and  to 
the  left;  the  rabble  pour  in  from' all  quarters,  and 
the  entertainment  commences.  One  may  easily 
conceive,  what  a  delightful  sight  it  must  be,  to  see 
several  thousand  hungry,  half-naked  lazzaroni, 
rush  in  like  a  torrent,  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of 
loaves,  fishes,  and  joints  of  meat;  pluck  tfie  fowls, 
at  the  cxpcncc  of  their  wings,  from  the  post  to 
which  they  were  nailed  ;  and,  in  the  fury  of  their 
struggling  and  fighting  for  their  prey,  often  tearing 
the  miserable  animals  to  pieces,  and  sometimes 
stabbing  each  other. 


THE  LA/ZAUONr, 


On  Black-guards,  from  a  considerable  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  NapL-s;  and  have,  on  some  well- 
known  occasions,  had  the  government  for  a  short 
time  in  their,  own  haiids.  i'hey  are  computed  at 
above  thirty  thousand;  thj  greater  part  of  them 
ha\e  n.)  dwelling-houses,  but  sleep  every  niglit  under 
porticos,  piazz;is,  or  any  kind  of  shelter  they  can 
find.  Those  of  them  who  have  wives  or  children, 
live  in  tlic  suburbs  of  Naples,  near  Pausilippo,  in 
huts  or  in  caverns,  or  in  chambers  dug  out  of  that 
mountain. — Some  gain  a  livelihood  by  fishing,  others 
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by  carrsiiig  burthens  to  and  from  shipj.ing;  many 
walk  about  the  streets,  ready  to  run  on  errands,  or 
to  pertbrni  any  labour  in  tlieir  jjower  for  a  very 
small  rocoinpenco.  As  they  do  not  meet  with 
constant  employment,  their  wages  arc  not  sufticient 
for  their  maintenance;  the  soups  and  brciid,  dis- 
tributed at  the  door  of  the  convents,  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  lazzaroni  are  generally  represented  as  a  lazy, 
licentious,  and  turbulent  set  of  people;  but  it  is 
not  their  general  character.  Their  idleness  is  evi- 
dently the  effect  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  It  must 
proceed  from  the  fault  of  government,  when  such 
a  number  of  stout,  active  citizens  remain  unem- 
ployed. So  far  are  they  from  being  licentious  and 
turbulent,  that  they  bear  the  insolence  of  the  no- 
bility as  passively  as  peasants  fixed  to  the  soil.  A 
coxcomb  of  a  Volanti,  tricked  out  in  his  fantastical 
dress,  or  any  of  the  livered  slaves  of  the  great,  make 
no  ceremony  of  treating  these  poor  fellows  with  all 
the  insolence  and  insensibility  natural  to  their 
masters;  and  for  no  visible  reason,  but  because  he 
is  dressed  in  lace,  and  the  other  in  rag's.  Nothing 
animates  this  people  to  insurrection,  but  some  very 
pressing  and  very  universal  cause,  such  as  a  scarcity 
of  bread.  Every  other  grievance  they  bear  as  if  it 
were  their  charter. 


THE  rROFF.SSION   OF   PHYSIC, 

Is  that,  of  all  others,  in  which  the  generality  of 
mankind  have  the  fewest  lights;  by  which  they  can 
discern  the   abilities  of  its  professors;  because   the 
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studies  wliicli  lead  to  it  are  more  out  of  the  road  uf 
usual  education,  and  the  practice  more  enveloped  in 
technical  terms,  and  liieroglypiiical  signs.  But  the 
safest  criterion  by  \vhicli  men,  who  have  not  been 
bred  to  that  profession,  can  form  a  judgnx-ut  of 
those  who  have,  \-<,  the  degree  of  sagacity  aiul  pe- 
netration they  discover  on  suljjccts  equally  open  to 
mankind  in  general,  and  which  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  who  live  in  society. 


REASON. VCLK   AVERSIOX. 

"  Friend  Carnaby  !  your  mother  is  impatient  for 
your  appearance  at  the  bar  as  a  counsellor---'' 

"  To  tell  you  a  secret,"  said  Carnaby,  "  I  would 
just  as  soon  appear  at  the  bar  as  a  prisoner." 

"  What  reason  can  you  have  for  so  strong  an  aver- 
sion ?" 

"  What  reason!  what  reason  !"  repeated  Carnabv, 
**  a  very  good,  a  very  solid  reason," 

"  Clearly,  as  it  has  so  much  weight  with  you,  but 
after  all  on  what  is  it  founded  r" 

"  On  what  is  it  founded  ?"  exclaimed  Carnaby  ; 
*'  why,  on  those  cursed  eternal  periwigs,  which  coun- 
sellors are  obliged  to  wear  in  all  weatliers,  when  they 
appear  at  the  bar;  no  consideration  on  eartli,  could 
prevail  on  me  to  make  myself  look  so  like  a  gig;  and, 
if  I  were  willing,  1  don't  believe  my  head  could  sup- 
port one  of  those  hideous  pcrriwigs  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther." 

"  You  think  then,  that  to  be  a  lawyer,  it  is.  neces- 
sary to  have  a  very  strong  head," 
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"  Wliate.vcr  is   necessary,    my  aversion  to  those 

d d  periwigs  is  insurmountable." 

"  That  is  unlucky,"  said  Edward,  "   considering 

what    Lady  INI has   in   view  for  you.     For  if 

you  hoagle  so  much  at  the  tic-wig  of  a  simple  coun- 
sellor, how  could  you  support  that  enormous  weight 
of  periwig  which  the  head  oi  every  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  is  doomed  to  bear  ?" 

**  They  shall  doom  my  head  to  the  block  sooner,' 
replied  Carnab}'. 

"  Only  imagine,  to  be  awfully  seated  on  a  wool- 
pack  during  a  whole  session  of  Parliament ! 
"  Dreadful  !"  cried  Carnaby. 
'*  Sessions,  after  sessions  !" 

"  Sliocking  I  shocking  !"  exclaimed  Carnaby, — 
*'  not  to  mention  the  chance  of  a  trial  by  in^pcach- 
meut  at  Westminster-hall,"  said  Edward. 
"  Name  it  not,"  cried  Carnaby." 
"  There  obliged  to  remain.,"  continued  Edward, 
"  from  winter  to  mid-siimmcr,  in  sight  of  all 
maimers  of  persons,  hearing  examinations  and  cross- 
examinations,  specrhes  and  replies,  sufficient  to  con- 
found the  clearest  head  in  Christendom,  even  al- 
tiiough  it  were  not  buried  in  a  voluminous  mass  of 
horse-hair." 

"  Fogh  !  fogh  !"   cried  Carnaby. 
*'  He  is  always  choaked  with  the  bare  idea." 
"  Eh  Gad  !   and  so  J  am,"  resumed  Carnaby  ;  and 
rather  than  be  suffocated  in  thai  lingering  manner,  I 
would    choose    to    be   buried    at   once   in   my   cool 
grave." 

"  But  I  think,"  resumed  Edward,  "  you  ought  to 
make  an  effort  to  please  your  mother,  by  appearing 
for  once  at  least,  in  the  wig  of  a  counsellor." 
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'*  Curse   efforts,"  crircl  Carnaby;    "  I  always  dc- 
tp^tod  them,  and  never  could  make  one  in  my  life." 
"  Forgive  me,"   said  Edward;     "  I  think   I  could 
put  you  in  mind  of  a  very  vigorous   effort,  which  I 
was  witness  to  your  making  of  your  own  accord." 

"  1  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Carnaby. 

"  Do  you  not  remember,"  resumed  Edward,  my 
calling  one  morning  at  your  chambers,  when  1  found 
you  struggling  witii  all  your  might,  to  squeeze  your- 
self into  a  new  pair  of  buckskin  breeches?  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  forget  the  strenuous  efforts   you    made 

on  that  occasion. In  that  occasion,  you  shewed 

yourself  capable  of  the  most  laudable  exertions, 
'i'he  most  pains-taking  man  on  earth,  could  not  have 
pushed  more  earnestly  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  him- 
self and  family,  than  you  did  to  carry  your  point  on 
that  occasion." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Carnaby,  "  but  that  was  a  differ- 
ent affair." 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  that  studying  law  is  one 
thing,  and  pulling  on  a  pair  of  breeches  is  another  : 
for  many  people  drop  the  one,  who  wibh  to  wear  the 
other  all  their  lives." 

"  What  I  meant  to  say,"  rej^lied  Carnaby,  that 
"  studying  the  law,  is  a  bore^  and  disturbs  one's 
head  ;  whereas," — 

"  Tight  breeches,"  said  Edward,  "  pinch  else- 
whore." 

''  I  remoni'.ier,  howe\or,  said  Carnabv,  "  that  on 
the  occasion  you  allude  to,  I  was  very  much  puzzled 
vlicther  to  proceed  or  draw  back." 

"  Like  Macbeth,  you   recollected,"  said  Edward, 

"  that 

should  you  wade  no  iiioip, 

lUtiirujii!:  WHS  its  tedious  as  so  oV-r." 


TIARA. 

Rome. 

In  my  last,  I  informed  yoii  of  my  having  been  sc- 
iliicccl  almost  into  idolatry,  by  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample, and  the  pomp  which  surrounded  the  idol.  I 
niust  now  confess,  that  I  have  actually  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal,  from  mere  wantonness.  I  trust,  nc- 
verthclcbs,  that  it  will  not  be  looked  upon  a  mortal 
sin  in  a  Protestant,  to  have  kissed  the  Pope's  toe. 

The  life  of  the  generality  of  sovereign  princes,  is 
far  from  being  amusing  or  agreeable,*  Slave  to  the 
tiresome  routine  of  etiquette;  martyr  to  the  oppres' 
sive  fatigue  of  pomp  ;  obliged  to  wear  a  smiling 
countenance,  even  when  the  heart  is  oppressed  with 


*  The  following  anecdote  will  fully  confii;ii  this  observation. 
—In  the  crilicon  of  Gracian  there  is  an  an  anecdote  characteris- 
tic of  the  misery  of  sovereignty,  which  we  shall  give  for  its  sin- 
gularity.—A  great  Polish  monarch  having  quitted  his  compani- 
ons when  he  was  hunting,  his  courtiers  found  him,  a  few  days 
after  in  a  market-place,  disguised  as  a  porter,  and  lending  out 
the  use  of  his  shoulders  for  a  few  pence.  At  this  tlicy  were  as 
much  surprised,  as  they  were  doubtful  whether  the  porter  could 
be  his  majest'i.  At  length  tjiey  ventured  to  cxpivss  their  com- 
plaints that  so  great  a  personage  should  debase  himself  by  so  vile 
an  employ.  His  majesty  heard,  and  answered  them. — "Upon 
"  my  honour,  gentlemen,  the  load  which  I  quitted  is  by  far  hca- 
"  vier  thaij  the  one  you  see  me  carry  here  :  the  weightiest  is  but 
"  a  straw,  when  compared  to  that  world  under  which  I  laboured. 
"  I  have  slept  more  in  four  nights  than  I  have  during  all  my 
"  reign.  I  begin  to  live,  and  to  be  king  of  myself.  Elect 
"  whom  jou  chuse.  For  me  who  am  so  well  it  were  madness  to 
"  return  to  court." — Another  Polish  king  who  succeded  this  plii- 
losophic  monarch  and  porter,  wljcn  they  placed  the  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  exclaimed. — '•  I  had  rather  manage  an  oar."— Kings 
seem  from  this  anecdote  to  be  more  plAlosophic  in  Poland  tbau 
elsewhere. 
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sadness;  besieged  by  craving  faces ;  surrounded  by 
adepts  in  the  arts  of  simulation,  all  profcbsing  tlie 
liiglicst  possible  regard  ;  how  shall  the  puzzled  mo- 
narch distinguish  zeal  from  assumed  attachment  ? 
Thus  he  is  precluded  from  those  delightful  sensations 
which  spring  from  disinterested  friendship,  sweet 
equality,  and  the  gay  careless  enjoyments  ol  social 
life.  Then  we  must  acknowledge  that  all  that  is 
brilliant  in  the  condition  of  a  sovereign,  is  not  sufii- 
cient  to  compensatg  for  such  restraints,  such  dangers, 
and  such  deprivations. 

If  such  is  the  real  picture  of  the  regal  condition, 
Avho  would  not  imagine  that  of  all  others,  it  would 
be  the  most  shunned  ?  who  would  not  imagine  that 
every  human  being  would  shrink  from  it,  as  from 
certain  misery ;  and  that  at  least,  every  wise  man 
would  say  with  the  Poet, 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  sliow, 
I  envy  none  tlie  gildings  of  their  woe  ! 

But  tlu'ic  are  passions,  whose  indulgence  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly flattering  to  the  natural  vanity  of  men, 
that  they  will  gratify  tlieni,  tlu)Ugh  persaiaded  that 
the  gratification  will  be  attended  by  disappointment 
and  misery.  The  love  of  power  and  sovereignty  is 
■  of  this  class.  Nothing  can  all'ord  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  remark,  than  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
ecclesiastical  crown  is  sought  after,  perhaps  wiih 
more  than  any  otl.er  crown  in  the  world,  althougli 
the  candidates  are  generally  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  all  of  a  profession  which  avows  the  most  per- 
fect contempt  of  wordly  grandeur.  Yet,  of  all  dia- 
dems, the  Tiara  has  tlie  fewest  charms.  Over  and 
above  those  sources  of  weariness  and  vexation,  wliich 
the  Pope  has  in  common   with   other  sovereigns,  he 
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has  some  wliich  arc  peculiar  to  liimsclf.  The  lirc- 
soinc  religious  functions  which  he  must  perform,  the 
ungenial  solitude  of  his  meals,  the  exclusion  of  the 
company  of  women,  the  restriction  from  the  tcn- 
derest  and  most  delightful  connexions  of  life,  the 
pain  of  seeing  his  influence,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, declining  every  day;  and  the  mortilication  of 
knowing  that  all  his  ancient  lofty  pretensions  are 
laughetl  at.  I  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  put  in 
the  other  scale,  to  balance  all  those  peculiar  disad- 
vantages which  his  holiness  labours  under,  unless  it 
is  the  singular  felicity  which  he  lawfully  may,  and  no 
doubt  does  enjoy,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own- 
infallibility. 


UNHAPPY   UKION. 


The  fate  of  Fanny  F — ,  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  my  mind.  I  have  known  few  women  of  more 
amiable  dispositions,  more  accomplished,  or  more 
capable  of  rendering  a  man  of  sense  and  sentiment 
happ3',  and  o'f  being  rendered  happy  by  him. 

Her  great  weakness,  lay  in  her  having  too  little  re- 
liance in  her  own  judgment,  and  being  too  pliant  to 
the  importunity  of  others.     She  was  persuaded  by 

her   relations  to   marry  Mr.  B. •  a  young  man, 

Avho,  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  had  acquired 
an  immense  fortune.  Her  relations  assured  her 
"  that  he  was  the  best  young  man  in  the  world  ;" 
and  when  she  confessed  to  them,  that  in  spite  of  his 
good  qualities,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  meet  with 
a  man  for  whom  she  could  feel  more  indifference ; 
she  was  told,  that  it  was  an  objection  of  no  impor- 
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tance,  because  slie  might  come  to  like  Lim  more, 
but  would  never  like  him  less,  which  was  an  ad- 
vantage many  married  women  did  not  enjoy. 

Mr.  B was  a  great  observer  of  decorum  and 

uniformity,  and  particularly  fond  of  whatever  was 
new.  As  he  had  taken  a  wife,  which  was  quite  a 
new  thing  to  him,  he  resolved  to  have  other  parts  of 
his  establishment  as  new  as  her,  to  please  himself. 

He  therefore  took  a  new  house,  ordered  new  fur- 
niture, new  carriages,  new  liveries,  caused  his  old 
pictures,  particularly  a  holy  family,  by  Raphael,  to 
be  new  varnished,  and  he  exchanged  an  antique 
statue  which  his  father  had  brought  from  Rome,  for 
one  a  great  deal  newer. 

lie  rejected  the  proposal  of  having  some  old  fa- 
mily jewels  to  be  new  set  for  his  wife,  and  ordered 
others  for  her,  all  spick  and  span  new — in  short, 
every  thing  he  presented  her  with  was  new,  except 
his  ideas  :  of  these  he  had  but  a  scanty  proportion  ; 
and  what  few  he  had,  were  worn  threadbare  by  use. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  observations  not  worth 
making,  was  rather  tiresome  to  the  most  patient  of 
his  acquaintance,  but  to  his  wife  became  oppressive. 

As  young  Mr.  B lived  as  well,  according   to 

the  phrase,  as  most  men,  he  had  abundance  of  visi- 
tors. His  house  was  peculiarly  convenient  to  some 
of  his  wife's  relations  who  were  fond  of  entertain- 
ments, and  to  whom  it  was  more  agreeable  to  enjoy 
them  in  their  friends  houses,  than  iu  tlieir  own. 
Poor  Fanny,  was  thought  by  some,  to  have  been 
made  a  sacrifice  to  this  taste  of  her  nearest  relations  ; 
for  whatever  happiness  they  might  have  in  her  house, 
she  had  none.  She  was  miserable,  however,  in  a 
ditfcrent  style  to  other  niifortuuate  ]^eople ;  not 
1. 
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from  want,  but  from  supcr-abundancc: — She  had  a 
profusion  of  every  thing,  and  seemed  to  have  a  re- 
lish for  nothing.  There  were  few  things  of  which 
she  had  a  greater  share,  and  for  which  she  had  a 
smaller  relish,  than  her  husband's  company. 

When  first  I  knew  Fanny  F ,  she  lived  with  her 

mother  in  a  frugal  manner,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
most  cheerful  girls  I  was  ever  acquainted  with. 

When  I  visited  her  after  her  marriage,  I  found  lier 
in  a  house  like  a  palace,  surrounded  with  gaudy  su- 
perfluity, but  she  herself  with  a  face  of  languor  and 
dejection.  At  sight  of  me,  her  features  were  en- 
livened; I  recognized  the  countenance  of  my  old 
companion  ;  but,  her  husband  coming  in,  it  resumed 
its  former  dejection.  Nothing  to  be  sure,  could  be 
more  teazingly  ceremonious  than  the  behaviour,  or 
more  oppressively  insipid  than  the  conversation  of 
this  worthy  man.  His  wife  blushed,  as  often  as  he 
spoke.  She  made  one  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him,  by 
putting  him  in  mind  of  an  engagement.  "  There 
would  be  more  impropriety,'''  said  he,  "  in  leaving 
you  and  this  lady,  my  dear,  than  in  breaking  the  en- 
gagement."— I  intreated  he  might  use  no  ceremony. 
He  said,  "  he  understood  politeness  better." 

When  I  saw  the  case  desperate,  I  rose  to  withdraw- 
He  led  me  through  several  rooms  to  exhibit  his  new- 
coloured  pictures,  and  the  splendour  of  the  furniture. 
— "  You  sec,  Madam,"  said  he,  addressing  rac, 
"  that  your  friend  is  in  possession  of  every  thing 
that  can  render  a  woman  happy." — The  tears  started 
into  my  poor  friend's  eyes,  and  I  hurried  away  that 
she  might  not  see  I  had  perceived  it. 

If  I  had  not  been  so  determined  before,  this  ex- 
ample would  have  made  me  resolve  never  to  be  the 
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witc  of  a  niini  I  dkl  not  both  lovo  and  csfcom  in  a 
supreme  degree,  whatever  his  wealth  and  his  good 
nature  might  be. 

Unquestionably,  instances  may  be  produced  of 
women  who  have  been  rendered  unhappy  by  husbands 
whom  they  both  loved  and  esteemed  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage — but  even  tliosc  women,  though  on 
the  whole,  unfortunate,  had  enjoyment  for  a  certain 

period  at  least,   whereas  poor  Mrs.  B has  never 

had  a  day  free  from  tedium  since  that  of  her  mar- 
riage. Her  hours,  which  formerly  danced  away  as 
lightly  as  those  of  Guido's  Aurora,  now  move  at  a 
snail's  pace  along  a  heavy  cheerless  road.  Good 
sense,  generosity,  and  spirit,  with  humanity,  arc  iu- 
dispcnsablc  requioitcs  in  an  husband. 


EMPEROR    OF    MOROCCO. 

A  French  nobleman,  asked  in  conversation,  an 
English  officer,  who  had  passed  some  days  at  Ver- 
sailles, during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV'.  i'f  he  had  nut 
been  surprised  at  seeing  such  marks  of  loyalty  ? 

"  No,"  replied  the  officer,  "  I  should  have  been 
surprised  if  I  had  not  seen  thom." 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  "  the 
king  is  the  most  amiable  man  in  the  world." 

"  That  is  indisputable,"  said  the  oflicor ;  "  but 
has  he  not  also  governments,  and  regiments,  and 
bishopricks  to  bestow  ?  I  should  imagine  that  this 
consideration,  might  produce  many  marks  of  zealous 
attachment  to  his  person,  although  he  were  net 
quite  the  most  amiable  man  in  the  world." 
L  5 
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"  There  is  ito  people  on  earth,  Sir,"  rejoiiu'd  the 
Frenchman,  "  who  have  such  a  veneration  for  iheii 
kings,  and  so  much  disinterested  Loyalty  as  the 
French." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  know  a  people 
who  can  dispute  those  qualifications  with  them." 

"What  people?" 

"  The  subjects  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,"  re- 
plied the  officer.  "  He  hardly  ever  speaks  to  his 
subjects  qu' a  coups  de  sabres,  and  yet  they  venerate 
him  in  the  most  astonishing  manner.  He  does  them 
the  honour,  of  cutting  off,  on  some  occasions,  their 
heads,  with  his  own  hands,  and  is  much  praised  by 
the  courtiers  around,  for  his  dexterity ;  in  short,  they 
display  every  mark  of  attachment  to  his  person  ;  and 
may  be  said  with  truth,  to  love  their  sovereign  to 
distraction. — This  is,^  gentlemen,  what  I  call  disin- 
terested loyalty." 


FRIENDSHIP 


Is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  every  climate.    Happy 
the  man  who  can  rear  a  few  ! 


VEXATION', 


One  great  source  of  it  proceeds  from  our  in- 
dulging too  sanguine  hopes  of  enjoyment  from  the 
blessings  we  expect,  and  too  much  indifference  fur 
those  we  possess.     Young  says — 

"  The  present  moment,  like  a  wife  we  shu.'i.. 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  o«'.: 
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MALICE, 


When  introduced  by  genius  and  wit,  is  often  to- 
lerated on  account  of  the  respect  due  to  tlie  intro- 
ducers ;  but  when  the  wretch  comes  alone,  or  is  ac- 
companied by  dullness,  which  often  happens,  she  will 
be  expelled  with  infamy,  from  all  good  company. 


PLEASURE. 


Pleasure  and  business  contrast  and  give  a  re- 
lish to  each  other,  like  day  and  night ;  the  constant 
vicissitudes  of  which,  are  far  more  delightful  than 
any  uninterrupted  half  year  of  either. 

To  pass  life  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  one 
ought  to  be  so  much  a  man  of  pleasure  as  to  post- 
pone any  necessary  business;  not  so  much  a  man  of 
business  as  to  despise  elegant  amusement.  A  proper 
mixture  of  both,  forms  a  more  infallible  specific 
against  tedium  and  fatigue,  than  a  constant  regimen 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  two. 


SENSIBILITY. 


While  their  cares  arc  contracted,  and  all  their 
feelings  absorbed,  within  the  compass  of  their  own 
skin,  ^omc  people  who  affect  sensibility,  seem  often 
convinced,  that  they  arc  of  the  most  humane  dispo- 
sition, and  the  most  extensive  benevolence,  upon  no 
better  fouiulation,  than  because  they  have  felt  them- 
selves affected  by  the  artful  di-trcsses  of  a  romance, 
L  3 
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and  because  tlicy  could  shed  a  few  barren  tears  at  a 
tragedy. 

If  they  have  occasionally  given  a  guinea,  they 
think  of  having  carried  benevolence  to  the  utmost 
length.  They  have  no  notion  beyond  this;  nor 
would  they  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  their  own  in- 
dolence, to  perform  the  most  essential  service  to  any 
of  the  human  race. 


ADVICE    TO    A    YOUNG    TllAVELLER. 

Vienna,  1778. 
I   HEAR,  my  young  friend,  that  in  a  short  time 
you  are  to  set  out  on  the  usual  tour  through  Europe : 
you  solicit  my  advice.     Accept  the   few  following 
hints  : 

1  hope  you  will  always  remember,  that  virtue  and 
good  sense,  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  place, 
and  that  one  end  of  travelling,  is  to  free  the  mind 
of  vulgar  prejudices, 

A  considerable  number  of  our  countrymen,  from 
prejudice,  timidity,  indolence,  or  from  an  absolute 
detestation  of  ceremony  and  restraint,  seem  rather 
to  avoid  the  society  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  difterent 
countries  through  which  they  pass,  antl  accept,  with 
reluctance,  every  oflFer  of  hospitality.  By  this  con- 
duct, the  true  purport  of  travelling  is  lost  or  per- 
verted. To  go  to  France  and  Italy,  and  there  con- 
verse with  none  but  with  English  people,  and  merely 
that  you  may  have  it  to  say  that  you  have  been  in 
those  countries  is  certainly  absurd.  You  will  not 
imitate  them :  let  you  form  connections  and  live  on 
a  social  footing  wiih  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
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countries  you  arc  going  to  visit;  let  you  at  least 
seem  pleased  while  you  remain  among  them;  this  is 
the  most  cfl'ectual  method  of  muking  them  pleased 
witli  you,  and  of  your  accomplishing  every  object 
you  have  in  visiting  their  country. 

There  are  instances  of  Englishmen,  who,  while  on 
their  travels,  shock  foreigners  by  an  ostentatious 
preference  of  England,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  every  other 
nation. — Italy  is  too  hot,  the  inns  miserable,  and  the 
whole  country  swarms  with  monks  and  other  ver- 
min.— In  France,  the  people  are  slaves  and  cox- 
combs, the  music  execrable;  they  boil  their  meat 
to  rags,  and  there  is  no  porter,  and  very  little  strong 
ale. — In  Germany,  some  of  their  princes  have  little 
more  to  spend  than  an  English  gentleman:  they  use 
stoves  instead  of  grates;  they  eat  sour  crout,  and 
speak  high  Dutch.  Thus  they  build  their  panegyric 
of  Old  England,  on  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  of 
other  countries.  I  hope  you  will  entirely  avoid  such 
;ibusivc  language,  which  shews  that  the  English  na- 
tion takes  no  trouble  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
foreigners. 

Nothing  also  can  be  more  absurd  in  an  English- 
man, than  to  adopt,  with  enthusiasm,  the  fashions, 
fopperies,  taste,  and  manners  of  those  countries,  and 
transplant  them  to  England,  where  they  never  will 
thrive,  and  where  they  always  appear  awkward  and 
unnatural.  For  after  all  his  efforts  of  itnitation,  a 
travelled  Englishman,  is  as  different  from  a  French- 
man or  Italian,  as  an  English  mastiff  is  from  a  mon- 
key or  a  fox  :  and  if  ever  that  sedate  or  plain-mean- 
ing dog  should  pretend  to  the  gay  friskncss  of  the 
one,  or  to  the  subtility  of  the  other,  \se  should  ccr- 
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tainly  value  him  much  loss  than  we  do.  But  yoa 
are  not  yet  departed,  and  I  advise  you  to  avoid,  at 
your  return,  the  ridiculous  afl'cctaticn  of  expressing, 
like  many  others,  your  contempt  for  every  thing  that 
is  English. 

Let  me  return  to  counsels  which  may  be  useful  to 
you  in  the  present  moment.  The  taste  for  letters, 
my  young  friend,  which  you  have  acquired  at  the 
university,  will  not  be  diminished  on  classic  ground, 
or  your  mind  be  diverted,  by  a  frivolous  enthusiasm 
for  music,  or  any  other  passion,  from  the  manly 
strides  and  purbuits  which  become  an  English  gen- 
tleman. 

The  study  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  forms  and 
modidcations,  is  highly  interesting  to  the  mind, 
and  worthy  of  all  your  attention.  But,  remember, 
that  this  is  not  to  he  perfectly  attained  in  courts 
and  palaces.  The  investigator  of  nature  must  visit 
her  in  humbler  life,  and  put  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  men  whom  he  wishes  to  know.  To  become  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  characters  of  men,  as  they 
appear  in  diflcrent  situations  and  countries,  you  will 
mix  occasionally  with  all  degrees  of  people,  and, 
when  not  otherwise  engaged,  will  not  scruple  to  take 
a  seat  at  the  table  d'hote.  Those  who  poss^ess  real 
greatness  of  mind,  never  hesitate  to  despise  the  forms 
which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  their  acquiring  the 
useful  knowledge  of  men. 

As  you  regard,  my  young  friend,  the  preservation 
of  your  character,  and  the  tranquillity  of  your  mind, 
let  no  example,  however  high,  lead  you  into  the 
practice  of  deep  play. 

Accept  the  preceding  sermon,  with  my  best  wishes. 
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SUICIDE. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  no  reasoning  can  have  tiie 
smallest  force  in  preventing  it,  but  what  is  founded 
upon  the  soul's  immortality,  and  a  future  state. 
What  effects  can  the  common  arguments  have  on  a 
man  who  docs  not  believe  that  necessary  and  im- 
portant doctrine  ? — He  may  be  told  that  he  did  not 
give  himself  life,  therefore  he  has  no  right  to  take 
it  away  : — that  he  is  a  centinel  on  a  post,  and  ought 
to  remain  till  he  is  relieved ; — What  is  all  this  to  the 
man  who  thinks  he  is  never  to  be  questioned  for  his 
violence  and  desertion  ? 

If  you  attempt  to  pique  this  man's  pride,  by  as- 
serting, that  it  is  a  greater  proof  of  courage  to  bear 
the  ills  of  life,  than  to  flee  from  them;  he  will  an- 
swer you  from  the  Roman  history,  and  ask,  whether 
Cuto,  Cassius,  and  Marcus  Brutus,  were  cowards? 

Those  philosophers,  therefore,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  shake  this  great  and  important  conviction 
from  the  minds  of  men,  have  thereby  opened  a  door 
to  suicide  as  well  as  to  other  crimes. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  in  many 
cases,  this  question  is  decided  hymens'  feelings,  and 
inilcpendent  of  reasonings  of  any  kind. 

Nature  has  not  trusted  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance, entirely  to  the  fallible  reason  of  men;  but 
has  planted  in  the  human  breast,  such  a  love  of  life 
and  horror  of  death,  as  seldom  can  be  overcome, 
even  by  the  greatest  misfortunes. 

But  there  is  a  di^ease  which  sometimes  affects  the 
body,  and  afterwariis  communicates  its  baneful  in- 
fluence to  the  miud,  over  which  it  hangs  such  a  cloud 
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of  horrors  as  renders  life  absolutely  insupportable. 
In  this  dreadful  slate,  every  pleasing  idea  is  ba- 
nished, and  all  the  sources  of  comfurt  in  life,  arc 
poisoned. — Neither  fortune,  honours,  friends,  nor 
family,  can  afford  the  smallest  satisfaction. — Hope, 
the  last  pillar  of  the  wretched,  falls  to  the  ground. 
— Despair  lays  hold  of  the  abandoned  sufi'crcr — then 
all  reasoning  becomes  vain — even  arguments  of  re- 
ligion have  no  weight,  and  the  poor  creature  cm- 
braces  death,  as  hie  only  friend,  which,  as  he 
thinks,  may  terminate,  but  cannot  augment  his  mi- 
sery. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS, 

Which  sink  into  the  heart,  and  form  the  charac- 
ter, never  change.  The  objects  of  our  attention, 
vary  in  the  different  periods  of  life.  This  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  a  change  of  character,  which  in 
reality,  remains  essentially  the  same.  He  who  is 
resened,  deceitful,  cruel,  or  avaricious  when  a 
boy,  will  not,  in  any  future  period  of  life,  become 
open,  faithful,  compassionate  and  generous. 


EQUALITY. 


A  Tyrant  of  antiquity,  ordered  men  to  be  laid 
upon  a  bed  of  iron;  stretching  those  who  were 
shorter  to  the  full  length  of  the  bed,  and  amputat- 
ing the  legs  of  those  who  were  too  tall ;  so  that  all 
were  brought  to  equalit}^  and  thrust  into  the  bed- 
This  tyrant  was  fond  of  equality,  and  such  is  the 
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equality  which  the  tyrants  who  have  tortured  the. 
French  with  tlicir  mad  decrees  would  subject  thcni 
to. 

There  can  be  no  other  kind  of  equality  for  men 
in  society,  but  that  of  rights;  there  can  no  more 
be  an  equality  of  fortune,  than  there  is  of  stature, 
of  strength,  of  understanding,  or  activity,  or  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  idea  of  equality,  is 
very  favourably  received  by  the  lower  order  of  so- 
ciety. I  make  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  there  are, 
men  of  acknowledged  dullness,  and  women  decid- 
edly ugly,  who  would  rejoice  in  a  decree  for  an 
equality  of  genius  and  beauty,  and  who,  to  that 
variety  in  which  nature  delights,  would  prefer  an 
insipid  monotony  of  talents  and  looks  all  over  the 
world.  But  until  nature  shall  issue  such  a  decree, 
the  decrees  of  all  the  national  conventions  on  earth, 
to  establish  cgalitt,  will  be  vain. 


•pRKXCn   NATION*, 


The  French  nation,  have  indeed,  shewn  them- 
selves so  disorderly  and  ferocious  when  they  had  any 
degree  of  liberty,  and  so  polite  and  submissive 
under  tyranny,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  somewhat  in  the  very  essence  of 
the  French  which  renders  .a  despotic  government 
necessary  for  them,  wliethcr  the  form  be  monarchi- 
cal or  republican.  There  arc  animals,  of  so  wild  a 
nature,  as  not  to  be  kept  from  mischief  by  any 
other  means  than  chains,  muzzles,  and  iron  cages. 
However  tame  and  caressing  they  may  appear  when 
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under  controul,  they  will  tear   the  very  hand  tliey 
used  to  lick  the  instant  they  arc  unmuzzled  and  free. 


ENGLISH   GENERALLY  ENVIED. 

The  universal  satisfaction  which  appears  all  over 
Europe  at  the  idea  of  England's  being  stript  of  her 
colonies,  certainly  does  not  originate  from  political 
sentiments;  but  in  a  great  degree  from  that  reserve 
which  kept  Englishmen  from  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  foreigners ;  that  pride  which  hinders  them 
from  stooping  to  humour  prejudices;  that  indiffe- 
rence which  makes  them  disregard  the  approbation 
of  others,  and  betray  the  contempt  they  are  too 
ready  to  entertain  for  customs  and  sentiments  diffe- 
rent from  their  own.  These  are  things  not  easily 
forgiven,  and  for  -which  no  superiority  of  genius, 
magnanimity  or  integrity  can  compensate.  These 
are  causes  which  have  made  foreigners  take  part 
against  us  in  the  dispute  with  America. 


Vintage. 


iT  was  the  gay  season  of  the  vintage.  The 
country  was  crowded  with  peasantrj-  of  both  sexes, 
and  every  age,  all  employed  in  gathering  and  car- 
rying home  the  grapes.  In  all  countries,  this  is  the 
season  of  joy  and  festivity,  and  approaches  nearest 
the  exaggerated  descriptions,  which  the  ancient 
poets  have  given  of  rural  happiness.  Perhaps 
there  is  in  reality  not  so  much  exasgeration  in 
their  description,  as  alteration  in  our   manner*— 
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For  il'  the  peasants  were  allowed  to  tnjoy  tVc 
fruits  of  their  own  labour,  would  not  their  livesi  be 
more  delightful  than  those  of  any  other  people.  In 
spite  of  poverty  and  oppression,  a  happy  enthu- 
siasm, a  charming  madness,  and  perfect  oblivion  of 
care,  arc  diffused  all  over  France,  during  the  vin- 
tage.— Every  village  is  enlivened  with  music,  dan- 
cing, and  glee;  and  were  it  not  for  their  tattered 
clothes  and  emaciated  countenances,  one  who  viewed 
them  in  the  vintage-season,  would  imagine  the 
French  peasants  in  a  situation  as  enviable  as  that 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  shepherds  of  Arcadia. 


JOSEPIIIANA. 


The  Emperor  Joseph,  being  asked,  during  the 
American  war,  which  side  he  favoured,  replied  very 
ingenuously,  Je  siiis  par  vietkr  RoijaUntc. 

One  person  at  a  conversazione,  at  the  Countess 
^Valstein's,  where  he  was  present,  remarked,  that 
his  majesty  had  banished  all  the  inconvcniencies  of 
eti([uette  tVom  his  court.  To  which  he  replied, 
"  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  because  I  have  the 
ill-fortune  to  be  an  Emperor,  I  should  be  deprived 
of  tlie  pleasures  of  social  lite,  which  are  so  much 
to  my  taste,  convinced  tliat  the  man  who  is  secluded 
from  the  blessings  of  society,  and  raises  himstll 
above  friendship,  is  also  raised  above  happiness." 

Some  days  after  he  had  thus  expressi-d  himself,  at 
an  esiiibiliou  of  fire-works,  in  the  Prater:*     The 


*  The   Prater  is   a  large  park,   near  VionnB,  planted   with 
wood..aiid  iurrouuded  hy  the  Dauubc. 
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Emperor,  saw  in  a  narrow  passage,  a  tall  Enghah- 
man,  who  had  been  at  the  Countess  Walstein's,  and 
•who  being  of  a  large  make,  could  not  move,  though 
those  of  a  smaller  size  extricated  themselves ;  and 
thus  remained  in  a  very  awkward  situation.  He 
called  out:— Ah,  Monsieur!  Jc  vous  ai  bien  au- 
r.onco  combien  il  est  incommode  d'etre  trop  grand.—- 
A  present  vous  devez  bien  6tre  do  mou  avis; — mais 
com  me  je  ne  puis  ricn  faire  pour  vous  soulagcr,  je 
vous  recommandc  ^  Saint  George. 

At  a  grand  masquerade,  the  Emperor,  who  takes 
no  part  himself  but  as  a  spectator,  was  conversing 
with  an  English  gentleman,  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  without  observing  that  the  third  ballet  was 
going  to  be  danced,  when  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies v.'hispered  him  in  the  ear. — The  Emperor  seiz- 
ing the  Englishman  by  the  arm  said — Aliens,  Mon- 
sieur, on  nous  chasse — il  faut  se  retircr;  and  imme- 
diately walked  into  another  room,  to  give  place  to 
others  who  had  hot  seen  the  dance. 


NECKER, 


A  CITIZEN  of  Geneva,  was  bred  a  banker,  and  in 
that  business  at  Paris,  he  accumulated  a  very  large 
fortune,  sustaining  the  character  of  a  man  of  inte- 
grity. His  fortune  enabled  him,  and  his  inclination 
prom})tcd  him,  to  live  in  a  style  at  once  splendid  and 
hospitable ;  and  his  house  was  frequented  by  men  of 
rank  and  by  men  of  letters.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  country,  his  education  had  been  of  a 
literary  nature.  He  cultivated  ever  after  his  taste 
for   letters  in  the  intervals   of  business,     lie   wa? 
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tliought  to  have  just,  extensive,  and  philosophical 
ideas  on  the  subjects  of  commerce  and  finance^  to  be 
an  able  calculator,  and  indefatigable  in  business.  His 
Greatest  enemies,  have  nut  been  able  to  injure  his 
reputation  for  probity. 

At  ihe  time  of  the  revolution,  when  the  finances 

of  France  were  in  great  disorder,  it  is  not  suprising 

that  a  man  of  such  character,  and   so  connected, 

fhuuld  be  thought  of  as  a  proper  person  to  regulate 

..fin. 

The  public  hud  the  highest  expectation  from  the 
measure;  for  M.  Neckar's  talents  had  been  praised 
with  an  exaggeration  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  alone  could  have  rendered  credible.  What 
else,  but  the  most  superlative  abilitfes,  could  have 
made  a  foreigner,  a  banker,  and  a  heretic,  be  thought 
•  of  as  a  minister  of  finance,  such  an  high  and  confi- 
dential o(fico.  He  unquestionably  had  sincerely  at 
heart  the  j)rosperity  of  the  French  nation,  as  his 
greatest  ambition  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  it. 
Although  born  a  republican,  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  republican  form  of  government,  ncitlier  suited  the 
extent  of  the  French  empire,  ikur  the  character  of 
the  French  people.  He  was  the  friend  of  liberty, 
but  thought  he  could  be  sure  of  a  permanent  and 
happy  residence  in  France  under  a  linn  led  monar- 
chical form  of  government.  Yet,  he  has  been 
thought,  by  his  conduct,  to  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  destruction  of  monarchy  in  France. 


w  2 
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MASQUERADES. 

I  AM  not  surprised  that  the  Germans,  especially 
those  of  high  rank,  are  fond  of  masquerades,  being  so 
much  harrasscd  with  ceremony  and  form,  and  cramp- 
ed by  the  distance  which  birth  throws  between  people 
who  may  have  a  mutual  regard  for  each  other.  I 
imagine  they  are  glad  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
assuming  the  mask  and  domino,  that  they  may  taste 
the  pleasures  of  familiar  conversation,  and  social 
mirth. 


MEMORABLE    PLACES. 

Places  where  any  extraordinary  event  has  hap- 
pened, even  though  they  should  have  nothing  else  to 
distinguish  them,  interest  me  more  tl.-an  the  most 
flourishing  country,  or  finest  town  which  has  never 
been  the  scene  of  any  thing  memorable.  Fancy, 
awakened  by  the  view  of  the  former,  instantly  gives 
shape  and  features  to  men  we  have  never  seen.-— 
We  hear  them  speak,  and  see  them  act ;  the  pas- 
sions are  excited,  the  mind  amused  ;  the  houses,  the 
rivers,  the  fields  around,  supplying  the  absence  of 
the  poet  and  the  historian  :  and  restoring  with  new 
energy,  the  whole  scene  to  the  mind. 


ROYAL  CUSTOM. 


I  DO  not  know  upon  what  principle  the  royal  fa- 
milies of  various  countries  in  Europe,  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  eating  in  public.     If  these  exhibitions 
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are  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  subjects,  a 
thousand  could  be  thought  of  more  amusing  to 
them  ;  for  however  interesting  the  part  of  fin  actor  at 
a  feast  may  be,  that  of  a  spectator  is  surely  one  oJl 
the  most  insipid. 


STANDING    ARMIES. 

The  greatest  part  of  them  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  secure  the  despotism  of  the  prince,  whose 
maintenance  is  a  more  severe  burthen,  upon  the 
countries  which  support  them. 

The  individuals  who  compose  those  armies,  are 
inisenible,  by  the  tyranny  exercised  on  them,  and 
are  themselves  the  cause  of  misery  to  their  ftllow- 
citizens,  by  the  tyranny  they  exercise. 

But  it  will  be  said,  they  defend  the  nation  from 
foreign  enemies. — Alas  1  could  a  foreign  conqueror 
occasion  more  wretchedness  than  such  defenders? — 
When  he  who  calls  himself  protector  has  stripped  mc 
of  my  property  and  deprived  me  of  my  freedom,  I 
cannot  return  hiin  very  cordial  thanks,  when  he  tells 
me  that  he  will  defend  me  from  every  other  robber. 


MONKISH    GALLANTRY. 

Visiting  a  convent  of  monks,  on  the  top  of 
mount  Calenbcrg,  near  Vienna,  a  lady  of  a  gay  dis- 
position, laid  hold  of  a  little  scourge  which  hung  at 
one  of  the  fathers'  belts,  and  desired  he  would  make 
her  a  prt-'^ent  of  it,  for  she  wisiied  to  use  it  when  she 
returned  home,  having,  as  she  said,  been  a  great 
>i  3 
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sinner. — The  father,  with  great  gallantry,  begged  she 
would  spare  her  own  fair  skin,  assuring  her,  that  he 
would  give  himself  a  hearty  flogging  on  her  account, 
that  very  evening — and  to  prove  how  much  he  was 
in  earnest,  fell  directly  on  his  knees  before  a  little 
altar,  and  began  to  whip  his  own  shoulders  with 
great  earnestness,  declaring,  that  when  the  ladies 
should  retire,  he  would  lay  it  with  the  same  violence 
on  his  naked  body;  for  he  was  determined  she  should 
"be  as  free  from  sin,  as  she  was  on  the  day  of  her 
birth. 

This  melted  the  heart  of  the  lady. — She  begged 
the  father  might  take  no  more  of  her  faults  upon  his 
shoulders. — She  now  assured  him,  that  her  slips  had 
been  very  venial,  and  that  shjc  was  convinced,  what 
he  had  already  done,  would  clear  her  as  completely  as 
if  he  should  whip  himself  to  the  bone.  What  a  ludi- 
crous  scene  1 


DEVOTION. 


A  FREXcnMAy,  in  a  creditable  way  of  life,  had 
a  small  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  of  very- 
curious  workmanship  ;  he  offered  it  foj*  sale  to  an 
English  gentleman. — After  expatiating  on  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  workmanship,  he  told  him  that  he 
had  long  kept  this  crucifix  with  the  most  pious  care, 
that  he  had  always  addressed  it  in  his  private  devo- 
tion ;  and  that  in  return,  he  had  expected  some  de- 
gree of  protection  and  favour ;  instead  of  which  he 
had  of  late  been  remarkably  unfortunate :  that  all 
the  tickets  he  had  in  the  lottery  had  proved  blanks ; 
and  having  a  great  share  in  the  cargo  of  a  ship. 
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coming  from  the  West  Indies,  he  had  recommended 
it  in  the  most  fprvent  manner  in  his  prayers  to  the 
crucifix  ;  and,  that  he  might  give  no  ofi'ence  by  any 
appearance  of  want  of  faith,  he  had  not  insured  the 
goods — notwithstanding  all  which,  the  vessel  had 
boon  shipwrecked,  and  the  cargo  totally  lost,  though 
the  sailors,  in  whose  preservation  he  had  no  concern, 
had  been  all  saved. — Enlin,  Monsieur,  cried  he,  with 
an  accent  of  indignation,  mingled  with  regret;  and 
raising  his  shoulders  above  his  ears,  enfiiiy  Monsieur, 
il  m'a  manquv,  Sfje  vends  mon  Christ. 


UF.RKDITAUY    MONARCHY, 

The  proofs  which  experience  has  afforded,  that 
it  is  more  conducive  than  a  republic,  to  the  happi- 
ness of  those  millions  who  inhabit  an  extensive  king- 
dom, arc  the  only  right  which  kings  have  to  their 
crown  ;  a  good  king,  would  not  wish  for  a  stronger; 
a  wise  one,  could  hardly  believe  they  ever  had  any 
other. 


MINISTER    OF    STATE.  ~ 

It  is  fortunate  for  philosophers,  that  they  can  do 
pretty  well  without  being  ministers  of  state;  but  it 
is  very  unfortunate  for  a  minister  of  state  not  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  philosopiier.  It  is  probable  that  he 
will  have  frequent  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  phi- 
losophy during  his  administration,  and  he  will  stand 
in  need  of  a  great  deal  of  it  when  turned  suddenly 
out  of  his  high   office.     The  wonderful  alteration 
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which  ministers  experience  on  their  removal  in  that 
universal  obsfequiousness,  they  are  accustomed  to, 
\\hile  in  office,  hcAvo.ver  natural  it  may  seem  to  tlife 
rest  of  the  uorld,  generally  is  so  shocking  to  them, 
that  instead  of  philosophers,  it  is  apt  to  make  them 
misanthropes. 


MAJESTY   OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

Tut.  word  people,  have  by  the  French,  been  long 
applied  to  the  lowest  order  only  ;  it  was  considered 
by  many  members  of  the  first  national  assembly,  as 
lowering  the  deputies,  to  denominate  them  Represen- 
tans  (111  Peiiple  I'rafi^ais.  Mirabeavi,  in  one  of  his 
discourses,  made  the  following  energetic  observa- 
tion : — 

"  I  give  no  weight  to  the  signification  of  words, 
according  to  the  absurd  language  of  prejudice.  I  here 
speak  the  language  of  liberty,  and  am  supported  by 
the  example  of  the  English  and  of  the  Ameficans, 
who  have  always  respected  the  name  of  the  People, 
and  have  always  adopted  it  in  their  declarations,  in 
their  laws,  and  in  their  politics.  When  Chatham 
compressed  the  charter  of  nations  in  a  single  expres- 
iion,  and  pronounced  the  Majesty  of  the  People ; 
when  the  Americans  opposed  the  natural  Poghts  of 
the  People,  to  all  the  trash  published  against  them  ; 
they  shewed  that  they  understood  the  true  significa- 
tion and  full  energy  of  an  expression,  to  which  free- 
dom gives  so  great  a  value." 

An  English  gentleman,  celebrated  for  wit,  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  London,  with  a  democratic  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  who  frequently  used  that  expres- 
-sion,  they    met  a    couple  of  chimney-sweeps ;  the 
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gentleman  took  oti'liis  hat,  and  made  them  a  \cry 
formal  bow  as  they  passed.  His  acquaintance  asked 
what  he  meant— I  was  only  shewing  the  respect,  re- 
plied the  other,  which  is  due  from  every  loyal  sub- 
ject to  two  princes  of  the  blood. 


POST-MASTER. 


A  Frexcii  post-master  who  had  something  more 
precise  and  formal  in  his  manner  than   is  usual  with 
Frenchmen,  because  he  had  formerly  been  a  school- 
master, gave  me,  on  my  way   to   Paris,  a  proof  of 
his    power  of  reasoning:  on  his  putting    only   two 
horses  to  a  chaise  instead   of  three,  he  advertised  us 
that  He  expected  to  be  paid  for  tluce.     I  hinted  that 
it  did  not  seem  quite  reasonable. — "  I  will  have  the 
honour,  gentlemen,"  resumed  he,  "  with  a  solemn 
air,  of  making  this  as  clear  as  day-light.     You  must 
all  know  that    travellers    are    often   detained  in  the 
middle  of  their  journey  by  an  accident  happening  to 
one  of  the   horses  in  their  carriage ;  but   there  is  a 
greater  chance  of  this    happening   to   one  vi    three 
horses,  than   of  two."     His   argument  was  allowed 
to  be  irresistable,  and  he  was  paid  his  full  demand. 
''  All  that   I  ever  desire  of  any  mortal,''  continued 
the  post-master,   "  is  that  he  will  only  hear  mo,   and 
h>titii  to  the  voice  of  reason." 


SINCERE   HATER. 

A  Gextlcmax  who  pretends  to  know  the  French 
thor(mghly,  said  to  me  the  other  day  :  *'  The  French 
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have  been  accused  of  being  very  inconstant  lovers.  I 
know  nothing  of  that:  but  I  do  assure  you,  that  tl»ey 
are  very  sincere  and  constant  haters;  playing  on  an 
expression  rccorcjed  by  Dr.  Joiinson." 


MODEL    OF    ELOQUENCE. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  at  the  national  assembly,  when 
Danton  went  into  the  tribune  ;  and  as  Marat  seemed 
at  this  time,  en  mauvaise  odeur  with  the  convention, 
he  thought  proper  to  make  the  ioUowing  elegant  de-  ' 
claration  : 

"  I  declare  to  the  whole  republic,  that  I  do  not 
love  Marat.  I  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
some  experience  of  the  man;  and  I  (ind  not  only 
that  he  is  boisterous  and  quarrelsome,  but  also  unso- 
ciable." 

What  do  you  think  of  Danton's  eloquence  ? 


NATURE    NOT    ARISTOCRA-a'ICAL. 

A  French  lady  distinguished  for  wit,  having  re- 
marked the  ingenuity  of  a  footman  belonging  to  a 
man  of  high  quality,  who  was  as  ugly  and  stupid  as 
his  servant  was  the  reverse,  said,  '*  il  faut  avouer 
que  la  njiture  n'cst  pas  aristocrate."-^If  nature  has 
been  partial  to  democracy,  it  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  democrats  of  France,  have  been 
most  ungrateful  to  nature,  by  violating  all  her  laws, 
and  wounding  all  her  feelings. 
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KOBERSPItURK. 

There  is  somcthin;^  inexplicable  in  his  character  _ 
he  docs  not  soem  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  which  arc  generally  supposed  to  have  in^ 
fluenced  other  monsters  of  cruelty. 

The  usual  incentives  to  deeds  of  that  nature  with 
tyrants,  or  men  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  are, 
the  fear  being  deprived  of  it,  avarice,  bigotry,  re- 
venge, and  sometimes  a  diabolical  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment in  beholding  torture :  The  common  motives, 
to  deeds  of  cruelty,  in  men  in  private  life,  are 
jealousy,  revenge,  covetousness,  and  ambition:  but 
lloberspierre  was  not  avaricious,  was  not  a  bigot 
had  no  injuries  to  avenge,  was  never  present  at  an 
execution,  was  never  in  love, — yet  he  extended  the 
most  horrid  acts  of  cruelty  to  thousands  who  stood 
not  in  the  way  of  his  amI>ition ;  and  continued  them 
after  his  ambition  was  satisfied,  and  his  power 
quietly  submitted  to.  Wicked  politicians  often  use 
religion  as  a  cover  fur  crimes,  without  any  senti- 
ment of  religion  in  their  hearts  :  this  man  evinced  a 
contempt  for  religion,  and  directed  his  cruelty 
against  those  who  shewed  a  reverence  for  Christia- 
nity. Enthusiasts  are  capable  of  criminal  actions, 
without  any  sentiment  of  wickedness  in  their  hearts  : 
though  lloberspierre  was  thought  an  enthusiast,  this 
could  not  be  said  of  him.  Could  any  Ifiiman  crea- 
ture, without  the  most  wicked  of  hearts,  during  the 
liftecn  dreadful  months  his  power  lasted,  exercise 
more  acts  of  cruelty  than  any  tyrant,  ancient  or 
modern,  ever  exercised  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
By  his  order,  or  with  his  approbation,  many  thou- 
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sanJs  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ranks, 
were  confined  in  loathsome  prisons,  treated  with  the 
most  shocking  barbarity,  until  they  were,  in  trosps 
of  fifty  in  a  day,  dragged  to  execution.  I\Iany 
thousands  of  inoffensive  peasants,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand what  the  word  revolution  meant,  were 
drowned  in  the  Loire ;  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lyons  driven  into  inclosures,  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  grape  shot ;  and  many  of  his  own  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, not  only  those  who  were  of  a  different 
party,  and  opposed  his  horrid  cruelty,  but  those 
who  had  long  aided,  and  supported  him,  in  his 
plans  of  bloodshed  and  devastation,  he  sent,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  disapprobation  of  his  measures, 
without  remorse,  to  the  guillotine  :  and  what  seems 
as  singular,  as  unaccountable,  as  all  that  has  been 
enumerated,  is,  that  a  spirited  people,  excited  by 
•  nthusiasra  for  liberty,  should,  while  their  enthusiasm 
was  at  the  height,  have  quietly  submitted,  for  fif- 
teen months,  to  the  tyranny  of  an  obscure,  canting, 
capricious,  madman,  though  exercised  with  more 
wanton  cruelty  than  had  ever  been  displayed  by  the 
--most  dc?potic  of  their  monarchs. 


POLITEN^ESS. 


The  great  use  of  politeness  is  to  correct  the  par- 
tiality, and  to  check  the  rapacity  of  self-love. 
roliteiK>ss  may  be  compared  to  a  mask  with  the  fea- 
tures of  benevolence,  by  which  men  try  to  cover 
the  deformity  of  selfishness.  Some  wear  this  mask  ^ 
so  aukwardly,  that  they  coatinualiy  show   part  of 
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the  ugly  features  behind  it;  others  let  it  fall  from 
their  face  entirely  by  too  profound  and  too  frequent 
bendings.  He,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  homage  he 
pays  the  company,  plainly  discovers  that  he  thinks 
himself  superior  to  them  all,  certainly  defeats  the 
purpose  of  politeness.  Such  a  man  is  like  one  who 
in  the  very  act  of  obsequiously  bowing  to  another, 
is  all  the  while  admiring  his  own  altitudes,  in  a  mir- 
ror placed  behind  the  person  he  pretends  to  be  treat- 
ing so  courteously. 

Many  people  entertain  the  notion  that  great  po- 
liteness and  apparent  gentleness  of  behaviour,  arc 
generally  accompanied  with  falsehood  and  real  cold- 
ness : — even  inhumanity  of  character — as  if  human 
nature,  like  marble,  took  a  polish  proportionate  to 
its  hardness. 

This  idea  is  certainly  formed  without  an  accurate 
examination,  and  from  a  superficial  view  of  man- 
kind. As  a  boorish  address  is  no  proof  of  honesty, 
so  is  politeness  no  indication  of  the  reverse; — and  if 
they  arc  once  reduced  to  an  equality  in  this  parti- 
cular, it  is  evident  that  the  latter  is  preferable  in 
every  other  respect. 

A  writer  of  great  ingenuity  and  eminence  regrets, 
that  "  we  shall  never  more  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that 
dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of 
an  exalted  freedom;"  and  adds,  "that  with  those, 
are  also  fled  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity 
of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which 
inspired  courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which 
ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice 
Itself  lost  half  its  evil,  hij  losing  all  its  grossness." 
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Notwillistanding  the  splendid  elegance  and  force 
of  this  passage,  the  concluding  sentiment  has  been 
justly  censured.  It  is  most  certain,  that  in  general 
society,  politeness  is  a  convenient  substitute  for  be- 
nevolence;  and  that,  when  rude  and  polished  men 
are  equally  vicious,  the  latter  are  less  disgusting, 
and  sometimes  less  mischievous,  than  the  former — a 
savage,  when  he  hates  a  man,  will  murder  him.  In 
polished  society,  a  man  with  the  same  passion,  will 
refrain  from  murder.  It  is  equally  true,  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  grossncss  of  vice  may  be  removed,  with- 
out a  grain  of  its  intrinsic  wickedness  being  removed 
with  it.  The  courtier,  who,  in  elegant  terms,  pro- 
fesses friendship  to  the  man  he  is  endeavouring  to 
supplant,  exhibits  as  much  genuine  vice  as  the  most 
vulgar  footpad  that  ever  knocked  a  man  down,  or 
informed  against  his  accon.iplice. 

All  the  refinements  of  court  cannot  alter  the  na- 
ture of  falsehood,  ingratitude,  or  treachery;  nor 
can  all  the  perfumes  of  the  East  sweeten  the  cor- 
ruption of  vice.  If  polish  in  some  cases  renders  it 
less  mischievous  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  it  may- 
make  it,  in  other  cases,  more  dangerous  by  being 
more  attractive. 


FREEDOM   OF   THE   PRESS. 

I  AM  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  that 
its  unrestrained  productions,  the  licentious  news- 
papers themselves  not  excepted,  have  conveyed  to 
every  corner  of  Great  Britain,  along  with  much 
impertinence  and  scurrility,  such  a  regard  for  the 
constitution,  such  a  sense  of  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
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JL'ct,  and  such  a  degree  of  general  knowledge,  as 
never  were  so  universally  ditVuscd  over  any  other 
nation. 

Nothing  besides  can  bo  a  greater  check  to  the 
wantonness  of  power,  than  the  privilege  of  unfold- 
ing private  grievances  at  the  bar  of  the  public.  Thus 
tlic  cause  of  individuals  is  made  a  public  concern, 
and  the  general  indignation  which  their  wrongs  ex- 
cite, forms,  at  once,  one  of  the  severest  punishments 
which  can  be  inflicted  on  the  oppressor,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  bulwarks  that  can  be  raised  in  defence 
of  the  unprotected. 

By  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  most  speedy  and 
cfi'ectual  alarm  is  given  all  over  the  nation,  when 
any  great  public  misconduct  happens,  or  upon  any 
appearance  of  a  design  against  the  constitution. 
Though  this  liberty  produces  much  silly  advice  and 
malignant  censors  without  number,  it  likewise  gives 
U't'jful  hints  to  ministers. 


MILITARY    DIirMS. 


I  HAVE  seen  at  IManheim,  the  troops  perform 
their  exercise;  and  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
observe,  that  not  only  the  movements  of  the  solilicrs 
muskets,  and  the  attitudes  of  their  bodies,  but  ul'^o 
their  devotions  were  under  the  major's  cane, 

The  major  flourishes  his  cane; — the  drum  gives  a 
single  tap,  and  every  man  tnuicr  arms  raises  his 
hand  to  his  Iiat; — at  a  second  stroke  on  the  drum, 
(hey  take  ulf  their  hats,  and  are  supposed  to  pray  ; 
— at  a  third,  tiiey  finish  their  petitions,  and  put  their 
hats  on  their  heads.— If  any  man  has  the  assurance 
N  2 
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to  prolong  liis  prayer  a  iniiiutc  longer  than  tiie  drum 
indicate,  he  is  punished  on  ihe  spot,  and  taught  to 
be  less  devout  lor  the  future. 

The  ingenuous  inventor  of  drums,  certainly  never 
dreamt  of  their  becoming  the  regulators  of  peoples' 
piety. — But  the  modern  improvements  in  the  military 
art,  are  truly  wonderful! — and  we  need  not  despair 
alter  this,  of  seeing  a  whole  regiment,  by  the  progress 
of  discipline,  so  modelled  as  to  eat,  drink,  and  per- 
form other  animal  functions  uniformly  together,  at 
the  word  of  command,  as  they  poise  their  firelocks. 


RESTLESSNESS. 


C called    at  my  lodgings    one  morning  the 

summer  before  I  left  London. — I  had  remained  in 
town,  merely  because  I  had  no  particular  business 
elsewhere;  but  he  assured  me  that  the  town  was  a 
desart; — that  it  was  shameful  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets;— that  all  the  world  was  at  Brighthelmstonc. 
—So  I  allowed  him  to  conduct  me  to  that  place, 
where  we  had  remained  only  a  few  days,  when  he 
told  me,  that  none  of  the  p("ople  he  cared  for,  were 
there;  and,  as  1  had  nothing  particular  to  detain 
me,  he  begged  as  a  favour  that  I  would  accompany 
him  to  Tunbridge. — We  went  accordingly.  C— — 
remained  pretty  quiet  for  about  four  days ; — he 
yawned  a  good  deal  on  the  fifth  ;— -and  on  the  sixth, 
I  thought  he  would  have  dislocated  his  jaws.  As  he 
perceived  I  was  pleased  with  the  place,  and  would 
take  none  of  his  hints  about  leaving  it,  he  at  last 
pretended  that  he  had  received  a  letter,  which  made 
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it  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  set  out  for  Lon- 
don:—and  away  he  went, 

I  staid  three  weeks  at  Tunbridgc.—  On  iny  return 
to  town,  I  understood  that  C had  taken  a  gen- 
teel furnished  house  for  the  summer,  in  Yorkshire, 
wiicre  he  had  already  passed  a  week,  having  pre- 
viously engaged  a  female  friend  to  go  along  with 
him.  Two  days  after  I  had  received  this  account, 
I  saw  him  enter  my  room.  He  told  me  he  was  quite 
disgusted  with  his  house,  and  more  so  with  his  com- 
panion :  and  besides,  he  had  taken  a  violent  fancy 
lo  go  to  Paris,  which  you  know,  added  he,  is  the 
most  delightful  place  in  the  world,  especially  in  sum- 
mer; for  the  company  never  think  of  rambling  about 
tlic  country,  like  our  giddy  fools  in  England,  but 
remain  together  in  the  capital,  as  sensible  people 
ought  to  do. 

Hi:  then  proposed  that  we  should  pack  up  a  fcw 
things,  take  post,  pass  over,  and  spend  a  couple  of 
months  at  Paris.  Finding  I  did  not  relish  the  pro- 
posal, he  wrote  an  apology  to  tlie  lady  in  Yorkshire, 
with  an  inclosed  bank  bill,  and  set  out  next  day  by 
himself.  I  heard  no  more  of  him  for  about  six 
weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  happening  to  be 
at  Bath,  I  saw  my  friend  C enter  the  pump- 
room. — Egad,  said  he,  you  weie  wise  to  stay  at 
home  : — Paris  has  become  the  most  insipid  phice  on 
earth  : — I  could  not  support  it  above  ten  days. — 
But,  having  heard  a  good  de;il  of  Ilollaml,  I  even 
took  ;i  jaunt  to  Amsterdam,  winch,  between  friends, 
I  found  very  little  more  amiibing  than  Paris;  two 
days  after  my  arrival,  finding  an  English  ship  just 
ready  to  sail,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  the 
opportunity  slip;  so  I  ordered  my  trunk  abcavJ. 
N  3 
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We   liad  a  disagreeable  passage  :--lio\vovcr  I  an;'. 
safe-afew  days  agout  Harwich. 


COMFORT. 

"  I  HAVE  had  very  much  vexation." — Thiib  \va5 
speaking  a  poor  old  soldier.  "  I  had  been  long  out 
of  work,  when  poor  Mary  my  wife,  chanced  to  fall 
sick.  I  run  a  little  in  debt. — Never  since  our  grena- 
diers were  repulsed  from  the  intreuchments  of  jMont- 
morency,   did  I  feel  a  heavier  heart." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Mrs. .  "  It  was  enough 

to  drive  you  to  despair." 

"  I  never  give  way  to  despair;" — replied  the  sol- 
dier ;  "  for  it  is  of  no  use,  and  so  I  always  make  it 
a  rule  to  keep  it  off." 

"  How  do  you  contrive  that  r" 

"  By  always  trusting  to  Providence,  and  some- 
times taking  a  diam." 


ENGLISH      BEAUTY. 

Is  more  remarkable  in  the  country  than  in  town  ; 
the  peasantry  of  no  country  in  Europe  can  stand  a 
comparison,  in  point  of  looks  with  those  of  England. 
That  race  of  people,  have  the  conveniencies  of  life  in 
no  other  country  in  such  perfection  ;  they  are  no 
where  so  well  fed,  so  well  defended  from  the  injuries 
of  the  seasons;  and  no  where  else  do  they  keep 
themselves  so  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  all  the 
vilifying  effects  of  dirt.  The  Englifch  country-girls, 
laken   collectively,  arc,   unquestionably,  the  baud- 
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■'•oiuost  in  llie  v  oild.  The  female  peasants  of  ino^t 
'itlicr  countries  are  so  harcl-\vork(.'(],  so  ill  fed,  so 
nuich  tanned  by  the  sun,  that  it  h  dillicUll  tu  know 
whether  they  have  any  beauty  or  not. 


LECIACY, 


A  NATIVE  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  rented 
a  small  portion  of  land  of  a  nobleman  of  that  coun- 
try. IJeing  upon  his  death  bed,  he  expressed  a  de- 
sire of  seeing  his  master.  The  nobleman  went  di- 
rectly to  the  hut  of  his  tenant,  and  condoled  with 
him  en  the  melancholy  state  beseemed  lobe  in. 
"  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  your  Lordbhip,"  said  the 
dying  man,  "  for  the  condescension  and  kindness 
which  you  have  always  shewed  to  me.  I  am  now  dy- 
ing, my  lord,  and  would  willingly  leave  to  so  good  a 
master,  what  I  have  of  the  greatest  value  in  this 
world." 

"  I  am  happy,  my  good  friend,  to  hear,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  that  you  have  an^  thing  of  value  to  leave; 
whatever  you  have,  I  must  insist  on  your  leaving  it 
all  to  your  little  son  iHincan,  here;  and  whatever 
his  portion  is,  I  am  more  disposed  to  add  to  it  than 
diminish  it." 

''  Little  Duncan,  is  all  I  have  to  leave,"  replied 
the  poor  man,  "  and  the  greatest  uneasiness  I  have 
in  dying,  is  the  thought  of  the  destitute  condition  of 
tiiat  bov.  I  intreat  earnestly  of  ycHir  lordship,  to 
accept  of  this  poor  orphan,  as  a  pledge  of  my  re- 
gard, luul  the  only  legacy  I  have  to  bestow." 

"  I  do  accept  him,  with  all  my  heart  aud  soul," 
cried  his  Lordship,  "  and  if  he  proves  as  honest  a 
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man  as  his  father,  nothing  but  death  shiil!  part  hiia 
and  mc." 

*'  Praise  be  to  the  Almighty,"  cried  the  dying 
man,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  arms.  "  1  hanks  to  the 
gracious  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  for  all  his  good- 
ness to  me  and  mine  !— Oh  !  my  good  Lord,"  conti- 
nued he,  addressing  the  nobleman,  "  you  have  made 
me  a  happ)'  man." — Here  the  sudden  gush  of  joy 
overwhelmed  the  feeble  heart  of  this  poor  man ; 
he  fell  back  on  his  heath  pillow  and  expired. 

The  nobleman  led  the  boy  home  to  his  castle,  and 
after  placing  hira  some  years  at  school,  took  him  to 
attend  his  own  person. 


JIILITAUY    HISCIPLIKE. 

The  great  end  and  object  of  every  government 
ought  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  governed.  \\  e  con- 
ceive the  diffusion  of  happiness  to  be  the  grand  pur- 
pose even  of  creation.  When  the  avowed  ol  jcct  is 
the  promotion  of  general  hap|.ir.ess  in  every  govern- 
ment and  institution,  individual  happiness  ought  to 
have  a  proper  weight.  1  queitiiai  much  if  this  is  the 
case  in  the  system  of  military  discipline,  particularly 
in  Germany. 

The  exhibition  of  a  review  is  brilliant  to  the  eye; 
but  an  investigation  of  the  springs  on  which  its 
movements  depend  is  most  afflicting  to  the  heart. 
The  number  of  blows  to  which  a  recruit  in  the  Ger- 
man service  is  sv\bjectcd,  is  not  to  be  counted;  and 
the  various  severities  he  must  endure,  before  he  can 
Le  brought  to  hold  himself  as  erect  as  a  pike,  to 
wheel  to  the  right  and  left  with  the  agility  cf  a  Lar- 
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l<H(uin,  to  boar  icitniint  with  the  patience  oi"  ii  hra- 
Hiin,  and  to  toss  his  lirclock  with  tin;  dexterity  ol"  a 
juggler,  are  ineonceivublc. 


DESCUIPTIONS,    WIIEX    TEDIOUS. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  for  any  mortal  to  contemplate 
the  sublime  objects  of  nature,  or  the  beauties  of  va- 
riegated landscape,  without  admiration  and  delight. 

It  is  hardly  possible  not  to  receive  much  pleasure 
from  reading  masterly  and  elegant  descriptions  of 
picturesque  countries  ;  but  when  repeated  too  often 
in  the  same  book,  the  frowning  mountain,  the  terri- 
fic rock,  the  deep  shade  of  the  woods,  the  bright  ver- 
dure of  the  meads,  the  headlong  torrent,  the  mean- 
dering river,  the  blush  of  morn,  glow  of  noon,  and 
purple  tint  of  evening,  the  bright  stars,  twinkling 
through  luxuriant  branches,  the  pale  face  of  the 
moon,  and  all  the  glory  of  the  great  sun  itself,  be- 
come tiresome. 


TRUE   PHILOSOPnY 


—  I  DO  not  know  where  I  met  with  the  following 
lines;  they  are  natural  and  easy,  expressive  of  true 
philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  conduct  and  sentiments 
of  the  whole  French  nation. 

M'amuser  n'iinportc  coinmciit. 
Fait  toutc  nia  I'liilosopliic, 
Je  crois  nc  pcrdrc  aiicun  iiioiiiciit-i 
Hors  Ic  luoiiieiit  ou  ji-  m'ennuie ; 
r.t  jc  liens  ma  taclie  fiiiic, 
Pourvu  qii'Hiiisi  tout  doiicumcut, 
Jc  luc  dclassc  dc  la  vie. 
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rOllTUNATK     GAMESTERS. 

I  SHALL  not  suppose  that  any  of  the  very  fortu- 
nate gamesters,  have  used  those  means  to  correct 
fortunes  which  arc  generally  reckoned  fraudulent, 
but  we  may  suppose  that  among  a  great  number  of 
cai'elcss  inattenfi\c  people  of  fortune,  a  few  wary, 
cool  and  shrewd  men  arc  mingled;  who  know  how 
to  conceal  real  caution  under  apparent  inattention 
and  gaiety  of  manners  ; — who  have  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  themselves,  push  their  luck  when  fortune 
smiles,  and  refrain  when  she  cliangcs  her  disposition  ; 
who  have  calcuhxted  the  chances,  and  understand 
every  game  where  judgment  is  required. 

If  any  of  those  fortunate  people  were  brought  to 
trial,  and  examined  by  what  means  they  had  accu- 
mulated such  sums,  they  might  answer  in  the  words 
of  the  wife  of  Concini,  Mareschal  d'Ancro,  when 
she  was  asked  what  charm  she  made  use  of  to  fasci- 
nate the  mind  of  the  Queen  ? — I)c  I'ascendant,  she 
replied,  qu'un  esprit  supericur  a  toujours  des  esprits 
foibles. 


FRENCH    AND  GERMAN   rOSTILLIONS. 

The  contrast  of  character  between  French  and 
Germans  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  behaviour  ot 
the  postillions  of  the  two  countries. 

A  French  postillion  is  generally  either  laughing  or 
fretting,  or  singing  or  swearing,  all  the  time  he  is  on 
the  road.  If  a  hill  or  a  bad  road  obliges  him  to  go 
slow,  he  will  of  a  sudden  fall  a  cracking  of  his  whip 
above  his  head  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together, 
without  rhyme  or  reason;  for  he  knows  the  horses 
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cannot  go  a  bit  faster,  and  he  docs  not  intend  tlioy 
should.  All  this  noise  and  emotion  therefore  means 
nothing,  and  proceeds  entirely  from  that  abhorrence 
of  quiet,  which  every  Frenchman  sucks  in  with  his 
mother's  milk. 

A  German  postillion,  on  the  contrarj-,  neither 
sings,  nor  frets,  nor  laughs:  he  only  smokes.  If 
you  call  him  to  go  faster,  he  turns  about,  looks  you 
in  the  face,  takes  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  says, 
ywijc  Myn/tcer — i/axr,  yav: ;  and  then  proceeds  exactly 
in  the  same  pace  as  before.  He  is  no  way  atfected 
whether  the  road  be  good  or  bad  ;  whether  it  rains, 
or  shines,  or  snows.  He  has  one  object  of  which  he 
never  loses  sight,  which  is,  to  conduct  your  chaise 
from  one  post  to  another;  and  unless  his  pipe  goes 
out  (in  which  case  he  strikes  his  flint  and  rekindles 
it)  he  seems  not  to  have  another  idea  during  the 
journey. 


I N  S  0  L  E  \  C  F. 


WiiEV    supported    by  power    is    mean— without 
that  support  it  is  ridiculous. 


EUROPEAN    WOMEK. 


There  is  much  expression  in  the  countenance?  of 
French  women;  but  the  ladies  in  Germany  have  the 
advantage  in  the  fairness  of  their  skin,  and  the  bloom 
of  theii  complexion.  They  have  a  greater  rcscm- 
blancc  to  English  women  than  to  French,  yet  thoy 
difler  considerably  from  them  both. 
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A  liandsoine  l-'roncli  woman,  besides  tlie  oasc  of 
iicr  manner,  has  commonly  a  look  of  cheerfulness 
and  great  vivacity. —  She  appears  willing  to  be  ac- 
q-uainted  with  you,  and  seems  to  expect  that  you 
should  address  her. 

The  manner  of  an  English  woman  is  not  so  devoid 
of  restraint ;  and  a  stranger,  especially  if  he  be  a 
foreigner,  maj^  observe  a  look  which  borders  on  dis- 
dain in  her  countenance.  Even  among  the  loveliest 
features,  something  of  a  sulky  air  often  appears. 
While  t}irir  beauty  allures,  this,  in  some  degree, 
checks  that  freedom  of  address  which  you  might  use 
to  the  French  woman ;  and  interests  your  vanity 
more,  by  giving  the  idea  of  the  difficulties  you  are  to 
conquer, 

A  German  beauty,  without  the  smart  air  of  the 
one,  or  the  reserve  of  the  other,  has  generally  a 
more  placid  look  than  either. 


SALT   IIEKRING. 


A  French  student  of  medicine,  lodged  in  the 
same  house  in  London,  with  a  man  in  a  fever.  This 
poor  man  was  continually  teased  by  the  nurse  to 
drink,  though  he  nauseated  the  insipid  liquids  that 
■were  presented  to  him.  At  last,  when  she  was 
more  importunate  than  usual,  he  whispered  in  her 
car — For  God's  sake  bring  me  a  salt  herring,  and  I 
will  drink  as  much  as  you  please." 

The  woman  indulged  him  in  his  request ;  he  de- 
voured the  herring,  drank  plentifully,  underwent  a 
copious  perspiration,  and  recovered. 


Tho  French  student  inserted  tliis  aphorism  in  his 
journal  : 

J  salt  herring  cures  an  Englishman  in  a  fever. 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  prescribed  the  same 
remedy  to  the  first  patient  in  a  fever  to  whom  he  was 
called. 

The  patient  died  :  on  which  the  student  inserted  in 
his  journal  tho  following  caveat : — 

N.  B.  Though  a  salt  herring  cures  an  Englishman^ 
it  kills  a  Frenchman. 


LOUD   TOUPID. 


Loan  Torpid  is  tliou2,ht  as  polite  a  nobleman  as 
any  aljout  court ;  there  is  a  bowing,  smiling  atten- 
tiveness  in  his  manner,  which  those  who  arc  ignorant 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  mere  habit,  niislakc  for  an  indi- 
cation of  fi;ood-will.  Lord  Torpid  is  incapable  of 
doing  a  rude  thing  ;  but  a  corn  on  his  own  toe,  give? 
him  more  concern  than  the  greatest  misfortune  thai 
Can  befal  any  of  his  acquaintance,  including  those 
he  calls  his  friends,  lie  passes  his  time  at  court,  at 
the  opera,  at  concert,  in  lounging,  and  at  his  toilet. 
He  is  visited  by  a  dentist,  who  has  the  superintend 
dajice  of  his  teeth;  an  operator  for  the  nails  regu- 
larly inspects  those  of  his  Lordships  fingers  and  iocs 
as  often.  It  is  observed,  that  on  the  remaining  three 
days  of  the  week,  the  noble  Lord  is  much  at  a  los;^ 
what  to  do  with  hinaself,  when  the  hour  arrive'^  which 
those  dillerent  artists  are  in  use  to  occupy. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  said  at  any  period   ot   his 
life,  is  that  he  is  in  existence;  and  it  is  more  than  u 
cautious  person  would  venture  to  afiirm  at  soiue  par- 
o 
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ticular  times,  when  lie  seems  to  have  as  little  feel- 
ing as  a  corpse.  This  is  peculiarly  observable  at 
the  play-house,  for,  although  he  never  goes  till  fhc 
play  is  ended,  from  taste,  he  is  some  times  obliged 
to  attend  before  it  begins  from  duty;  and  there  he 
contemplates  Mrs.  Sitldons  in  Bclvidera,  and  Lady 
Randolph,  with  great  composure.  His  friends  en- 
deavour to  explain  this,  by  saying,  that  his  lord- 
ship, like  many  other  respectable  people,  has  no  re- 
lish for  tragedy.  And  when  it  afterwards  appears 
that  he  is  equally  unmoved  with  the  genuine  nature 
and  exquisite  pleasantry  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  they  are 
forced  to  add,  that  his  lordship  also  resembles  those 
respectable  people  who  have  no  relish  for  comedy. 


A    GOOD  EXOVCir   SOIIT   OF   A    MAX, 

Is  of  a  cold,  tame,  civil,  cautious  disposition, 
and  has  balanced  so  exactly,  through  the  whole  of 
his  life,  that  he  has  never  obliged  or  disobliged  any 
one.  He  has  neither  friend  or  foe  in  the  world  : 
but  were  he  to  break  his  neck  to-night,  no  human 
creature  would  feel  either  sorrow,  or  satisfaction  at 
the  event. 


COUNTESS   BRUCELLA, 

Takes  every  opportunity  of  insinuating  that  she 
has  been  in  her  youth  greatly  distinguished  for  her 
beauty.  Her  charms,  however,  whateveer  they 
have  once  been,  are  now  entirely  fled:  but  she  still 
retains  all  the  vanity,  insolence,  and  caprice,  which 
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'  >  or  altomleJ  the  bloom  of  beauty,  with  the  addi- 
tii^n  of  that  peevishness  and  ill-humour,  which  often 
accompany  its  decay.  Her  insolence,  however,  is 
only  displayed  to  the  unprotected,  and  her  ill-hu- 
mour to  her  servants;  for  to  her  superiors  she  is  al- 
ways obsequious,  and  to  her  equals  she  wears  an 
everlasting  simper  of  approbation.  This  woman's 
benevolence  is  regulated  by  decorum;  her  friend- 
ship by  conveniency ;  and  all  her  affections  by  eti- 
quette. Her  heart  has  no  concern  in  any  of  those 
matters. 

She  is  chaste,  without  being  virtuous,  because  in 
her  it  proceeds  from  constitution,  not  sentiment. 
Guarded  by  the  breast-plate  of  frigidity,  which, 
like  the  aegis  of  ^Minerva,  repels  the  shafts  of  love, 
she  walks  through  life  erect  and  steady  to  the  dic- 
tates of  decorum  and  self-interest,  without  a  slip  or 
false  step. 

Inexorable  to  all  helpless  females,  who,  from  the 
frailty  of  nature,  or  the  perfidy  of  man,  arc  ob- 
served to  totter,  or  even  to  stoop,  in  their  progress, 
she  insists  that  they  should  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  society  of  the  upright :  and,  if  any  person 
shews  a  disposition  to  palliate  their  errors,  this  vul- 
ture of  chastity  quits,  for  a  moment,  the  frail  bird 
on  whom  she  has  pounced,  and  turns  her  envenom- 
ed beak  against  those  who  are  for  shewing  the 
smallest  degree  of  mercy;  and  being  freed  by  nature 
from  any  propensity  to  one  particular  frailly,  she 
indulges,  without  bounds,  in  the  gratification  of 
envy,  hatred,  slander,  haughtiness,  and  other  vices 
of- the  same  class,  for   which,  from  her  childhood, 

ihc  has  discovered  a  decided  taste. 

o  2 
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TALENT. 

You  know  Kow  barbarous  a  thing  it  is  to  keep 
alive  a  dialogue  with  my  Lord  .M .  The  con- 
versation cither  degenerates  into  a  solilo(juy  on  your 
part,  or  expires  altogether.  I  was  therefore  ex* 
ccedingly  happy  with  fhs  thought  of  the  French 
Marquis's  company.  lie  was  uncommonly  lively; 
addressed  much  of  his  conversation  to  his  Lordship ; 
tried  him  upon  every  subjeet,  wine,  women,  horses, 
politics,  and  religion.  He  then  sung  chanson  a  boirc, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  get  my  Lord  to  join  the  chorus. 
Nothing  would  do. — He  admired  his  clothes,  praised 
his  dog,  and  said  a  thousand  obliging  things  of  the 
English  nation  ;  to  no  purpose.  His  Lordbhip  kept 
up  his  silence  and  reserve  to  the  last ;  and  then 
drove  away  to  the  Opera. 

"  Ma  foi,"  said  the  Marquis,  as  soon  as  he  went 
out  of  the  room,  "  il  a  de  grands  talcns  pour  le 
silence  fc  Milord  la." 


DUTCIIMAX, 


At  Basil,  when  at  table,  I  expressed  to  ray 
Strasbourg  acquaintance  my  regret  that  I  could  not 
speak  a  little  Dutch,  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  a 
Dutchman,  my  neighbour.  It  was  immediately 
translated  to  him,  he  heard  it  with  great  composure, 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  made  the  following 
answer.—  That  I  ought  to  console  myself,  for  as  \ve 
had  no  connection  or  dealings  together,  our  con- 
versing could  not  possibly  answer  tmy  puiiiuse. 
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GERMAN   COUUTIEUS. 


Ok  a  gala  day,  at  the  court  of  Cashcl,  I  vh- 
served  in  the  drawing-room  two  persons,  siUuting 
each  other  with  great  politeness,  and  apparent  re- 
gard. A  little  after,  one  of  ihem  touched  my 
shoulder,  and  pointing  to  the  other,  whispered  in 
my  ear. — "  Prenez  garde.  Monsieur,  a  cct  homme ; 
c'cst,  un  grand  coquin." 

The  other  witliin  a  few  minutes  came  to  me, 
saying; — "  Croyez-vous,  Monsieur,  que  vous  puis- 
sicz  reconnoitre  un  fou,  si  je  vous  le  montroisr"- — 
Le  voila,  added  he,  showing  the  person  who  had 
whispered  me  before. 

I  have  been  since  told,  by  those  who  know  both, 
that  each  had  hit  exactly  upon  the  other's  character. 

This  little  trait  I  have  mentioned  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  singularity,  and  to  show  you  how  very 
dificront  the  manners  of  the  court,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  courtiers  here,  with  regard  to  each 
otiier,  are  from  those  at  St.  James's. 


JliUFECTIOK. 


There  iii  room  to  fear,  that  the  race  of  those 
perfect  beings  incapable  of  weakness  and  invulnera-^ 
ble  to  vice,*  who  are  armed  at  all  points,  and  cased 
in   virtues,  as  the  knights  of  chivalry  were  in  mail, 


•  Let  us  take  men  as  wc  find  tliom.  If  we  wuuld  only  live 
with  those,  who  are  perfectly  virtuous,  we  must  ptobablv  live 
ciLue— fgr  where  arc  suth  jneu  to  be  foiuid  ? 

03 
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has  intirely  failed,  as  well  as  tluit  of  those  tremen- 
dous giants,  void  of  every  virtue,  and  replete  with 
every  vice,  who  lived  in  the  same  ages; — till  these 
opj>osite  extremes,  men  intirely  good  or  comjjlctcly 
wicked,  appear  again,  we  must  be  contented  with 
that  mediocrity  of  character  which  prevails,  and. 
draw  mankind  as  we  find  them,  the  best  subject  to 
weaknesses,  the  worst  imbued  with  some  good  quality. 


JEALOUSY. 


I'o  remove  suspicions  from  the  breast  of  a  maa 
given  to  jealousy,  and  prevent  their  returning, 
would  be  changing  his  nature.  This  passion  has  a 
tendency  not  only  to  sour  the  temper,  but  to  ob- 
''cure  the  understanding. 


Trifles,  light  as  air. 


Aro  to  the  jealous  confirmation  stronc 
As  prooi's  ol  luily  writ. 


DEPENDENTS.    - 


Jr  is  a  miserable  trait  in  a  young  man's  character, 
to  prefer  the  company  of  obsequious  dependents, 
who,  on  no  occasion,  withhold  their  assent,  to 
that  of  men  of  liberal  spirit,  or  equal  rank  with  him- 
self; a  feature  which  infallibly  puts  an  end  to  im- 
provement, and  renders  a  man  at  length  as  disa- 
greeable to  society,  as  society  is  disagreeable  to 
him. 
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CKUKLTY. 

It  iiatli  been  often  saitl,  tliat  cowards  only  arc 
cruel ,  but  although  it  is  natural  to  think,  and  ob- 
servation will  justify  the  opinion,  that  they  are 
more  apt  to  be  so  than  the  intrepid ;  yet  there  are 
but  too  many  proofs  that  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble and  brilliant  qualities  which  can  adorn  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  is  some  times  united  to  the  most 
udious  that  can  disgrace  humanity,  and  that  cou- 
rage is  not  incompatible  with  cruelty. 


ADVICE. 


KvGLisiiMKN,  consider  perhaps  advice  as  an  en- 
croachment on  that  liberty  they  are  so  fond  of. 


POP. 


NoTiUMG  is  more  unfeeling  than  a  fop,  nor  any 
animal  more  completely  scUish.  A  ball,  a  horse- 
race,   a   new    dancer,   the  latest    fashion,    interests 


*  Or  Macaroni. — Such  is  tlie  origin  of  that  name.  Fffleiigio 
rhcophilus,  of  IMautua,  an  Italian  Poet,  gave  the  name  of 
Macaroni  to  one  of  liis  poenis  from  an  Italian  cake,  which  is 
swL-et  to  the  taste,  hut  has  not  the  least  alimentary  virtue,  pal- 
ling on  the  contrary,  the  appetite,  and  clo^'ing  the  stomach 
Tliese  idle  poems  thu«  called,  consisting  of  buffoonery,  became 
tlie  reigning  taste  in  Italy  and  in  l-'rance ; — till  at  last  every 
thing  insipid,  contemptible  and  ridiculous,  in  charaiter,  dres:j» 
or  behaviour,  is  now  summed  up  in  the  despicable  oppcllatlou 
of  a  Macaroni,  or  a  i'cp. 
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liim  more  than  any  thing  of  real  importance.  The 
inind  of  a  fop,  regurdhss  of  what  is  valualde,  at- 
taches itielf  to  those  tiitiing  objects  only  which  the 
vortex  of  fashion  whirls  within  its  reach.  Nothing 
of  moment  can  adhere  to  what  is  so  tssenlially  flim- 
sy. Like  rubbed  amber,  the  fop,  without  influ- 
encing any  substance  of  weight,  attracts  all  the 
straws  and  chutl's  that  arc  neai-'it. 


PRUSSIAN   MAN^'ERS. 

The  French  manners,  and  turn  of  thinking,  cer- 
tainly prevail  very  little  areong  the  Prussian  ofii- 
cers ;  but  the  ladies,  have  more  the  air  of  French 
■women,  than  those  of  any  court.  They  ai'c  by 
no  means,  neglected  by  men  in  general.  —Many  of 
the  married  women  particularly,  have  avowed  ad- 
mirers, who  attend  them  on  all  occasions,  are  in- 
vited with  them  to  all  entertainments,  sit  next  them 
at  table,  and  whom  the  master  or  the  mistress  of 
the  feast,  takes  care  to  place  in  the  same  party  with, 
them  at  cards.  \\'hen  the  lady  is  not  provided  with 
an  attendant  of  this  kiiul,  her  husbaiid,  as  well  as 
herself,  is  generally  a  little  out  of  countenance,  and 
both  seem  rather  in  an  awkward  situation,  till  this 
necessary  concomitant  be  found. 

In  this  country,  when  both  parties  arc  willing, 
and  when  there  are  no  children,  a  divorce  may  be 
obtained  with  very  little  trouble  or  c:xpence;  you 
may  be  frcquejitly  in  companies,  whei'e  a  lady,  her 
present  and  former  husband  are  at  table,  and  all 
parties  behave  in  the  most  pohto  and  iriendly  man- 
ner to  each  other 
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I  lore  joalousy  is  held  in  equal  contempt  aiul  tlc- 
testcition,  and  scandal  is  very  little  known.  I'coplc 
seem  so  Tully  occujiicd  with  their  own  private  afiairti, 
that  thoy  seldom  trouble  tlicir  heads  about  the  bu- 
siness of  their  neighbours.  If,  in  tiic  cotnse  of 
conversation,  an  intimacy  of  a  particular  kind  is 
liinK'd  at  between  people  of  dilterent  sexes,  it  is 
mentioned  accidentally,  us  a  fact  of  no  importance, 
and  without  the  smallest  blame  or  ill-natured  reflec- 
tion on  either  of  the  parties. 


PARIS  IN    1799,    CONTRASTED    WITH    PAUIS   IN 

In  1779. 

A  CANDID  F2nglishman,  of  whatever  rajik  he 
may  be,  must  see  with  indignation,  that  every  thing 
here  is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rich 
nnd  the  powerful,  and  that  little  or  no  regard  is 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  citizens  of  an  inferior  station. 
This  appears  in  a  tliouaand  instances,  and  strikes 
the  eyes  immediately  on  entering  Paris. 

The  regular  and  otleciual  manner  in  which  the 
city  of  London  is  lighted  at  night,  and  the  raised 
pavements  on  the  side  of  every  street,  for  the  secu- 
rity and  conveniency  of  foot-passengers,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
rich  and  great,  are  counted  of  some  importance  in 
the  eye  of  government;  whereas  Paris  is  poorly  and 
partially  lighted;  and  except  on  the  Pout  Ncuf  and 
Pont  lloyal,  and  the  keys  between  them,  is  not  pro- 
vided with  fodt-ways,  for  the  accommodation  and 
safety  of  those  who  cannot  aiford  carriages.     Thoy 
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must  ihciefoic  grope  thcii  way  as  tliey  best  can,  and 
skulk  b(.-hind  pillars,  or  run  into  shops  to  avoid  being 
crushed  by  the  coaches,  which  arc  driven  as  near  the 
wall  as  they  please,  dispersing  the  people  on  foot  at 
their  approach,  like  chatf  betbrc  the  wind. 

Monarchy  is  raised  in  this  country  so  high,  that 
ifquite  loses  sight  of  tlic  bulk  of  fhc  nation,  and 
pays  attention  oidy  to  a  few,  who,  being  in  exalted 
situations,  come  within  the  court's  sphere  of  vision. 

There  is  no  question  that  government  leaves  the 
middle  and  inferior  ranks  of  life  in  some  degrees  un- 
protected, and  exposed  to  the  injustice  and  insolence 
of  the  great,  who  are  considered  as  somewhat  above 
the  law,  though  greatly  below  the  monarch. 

But  the  polished  mildness  of  French  manners,  the 
gay  and  sociable  turn  of  the  nation,  the  affable  and 
easy  conduct  of  masters  to  their  servants,  supply  the 
deficiencies,  and  correct  the  errors  of  government, 
and  render  the  condition  of  the  common  people  in 
France,  but  particularly  at  Paris,  better  than  in  se- 
veral other  countries  of  Europe. 
In  \79'^. 

That  city  which  owes  its  most  admired  orna- 
ments, some  pecular  rights,  and  a  great  part  of  its 
wealth  to  the  favour  of  the  monarchs;  and  which 
■will  lose  more  than  any  part  of  France  by  the  conti- 
nuation of  a  republican  government,  has  shewn  a 
greater  violence  against  royalty,  than  the  generality 
of  the  provinces ;  and  its  populace  has  become  san- 
guinary and  cruel. — This  phenomenon  may  easily  be 
accounted  for.  It  is  well  known,  that  profligacy  and 
wickednes's  of  every  sort  are  pushed  to  greater 
lengths  in  capitals,  where  vast  numbers  of  mankind 
are  assembled.     Paris  has  been  long  thought  a  place 


of  greater  profligacy  than  any  other  capital  in  Eu- 
rope. At  London,  the  industry  of  the  city,  serves 
as  some  check  to  the  dissipation  of  Westminster. 
The  other  capital  cities  in  Europe  arc  smaller  and 
poorer.  Paris,  although  not  so  large  nur  so  rich  as 
London,  was  more  luxurious,  because  on  account  of 
the  universality  of  the  Erench  language,  the  general 
situation  of  French  manners,  and  other  reasons,  it 
was  not  only  the  capital  of  France,  but  in  sonic  de- 
gree, of  all  Europe,  and  was  much  more  frequented 
by  the  rich  and  dissipated  from  every  country',  than 
London  ever  was.  At  Paris,  pleasure  was  not  only 
to  be  had  on  easier  terms,  but  was  also  served  up 
more  to  the  taste  of  foreigners  in  general,  than  at 
Londoni  There  is  a  great  resort  of  industrious 
strangers  to  the  hitter,  bcsause  of  a  more  extensive 
field  for  industry;  but  undoubtedly  a  greater  num- 
ber of  gamesters,  sharpers,  and  adventurers  of  every 
denomination,  from  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, were  to  be  found  at  Paris,  than  in  any  other 
town  in  the  world.  Such  men  became  the  ready 
agents  of  those  who  had  the  most  criminal  views  in 
the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and  pushed  the  Pa- 
risians to  the  greatest  excesses*. 


•  The  following  is  tlic  true  drscription  which  a  I  rtnchiuan 
gives  of  Paris  as  it  was  a  little  after  the  revolution  t. 

I  vi<iferl  every  part  of  the  ancient  capital  of  TVancc.  It  was 
no  Ioniser  the  same,  anil  I  scarcely  knew  it  again.  I  should  ha\e 
been  less  a  straufrer  at  Iloine  undiT  tiie  reinn  of  the  first  emperor 
than  in  the  rity  in  which  I  was  born,  and  from  wliicli  I  had  not 
been  absent  more  than  five  years.     The  houses,  indeed,  with 

t  Mcmoim  Anenl.'tiques,  Sec.  AiicrJoWs  tending  to  illustmtc 
the  history  of  the  Freiieh  Itcvclulion,  &ic. 
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Tliey  were  intoxicated  with  rage  and  fury,  while 
a  little  before  they  were  intoxicated  with  love  for 
their  monarch.  It  seems  to  be  in  their  nature  to  be 
always  intoxicated  with  something  or  other. 


some  alterations,  were  tlie  same,  and  tlic  streets  were  the  same  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  very  different.     Most  persons  of  opu- 
lence had  become  poor,  but  all  the  poor  had  not  become  rich ; 
for  never  was  wretchedness  so  general.     At  every  shop  I  met 
with  strange  customs,  and   figures  more  strange.     Most  of  the 
bouses  were  as  much  disguised  as  tlie  inliabirants;  taverns,  pub* 
lie  houses,  were  covered  with  patriotic  emblems,  and  liberty  signs 
daubed  o\  cr  with  national  colours.     Tliere  were  altars  to  liberty, 
statues  to  liberty,  liberty  squares ;  liberty  was  every  where  in- 
Bcribed,  but  I  never  could  find  out  any  one  who  could  define  the 
nature  of  French  liberty. — A  new  horde  of  Vandals  seemed  to 
Lave  taken  possession  of  the  city  ;  for  every  where  you  descried 
the  ruin  of  some  edifice. — I  visited  the  different  theatres.     There 
the  public  no  longer  thought  with  Corncille,  wept  with  Racine, 
or  hiughed  with  Molierc.       Instead   of  their  chef  d'oeuvres, 
you  saw  pieces  the  most  dismal  and  tiresome  ;  stupid  comedies, 
very  patriotic,  but  utterly  destitute  of  probability,  nature,  or  ui- 
terest  — Certain  persons  turned  usurers,  and  lent  money  at  the 
moderate  interest  of  five  or  si\  per  cent,  per  month.     What  at 
fiicted  me  was  to  see  immorality,  irreligion,  and  a  total  absence 
of  all  principle  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.     They  lived 
like  beasts,  without  that  restraint  which  checks  the  indulgence 
of  human  passion,  without  that  consolotary  idea  which  soothes 
tlie  pain,    and  without  that  beneficial  resignation  which  teaches 
men  to  support  it.     History  preseulrd  to  my  mind   a  horrible 
picture  of  crimes  and  calamities.     A'otliing  was  talked  of  but 
theft,  murder,  and  suicide.     Such,  then,  are  the  fruits  of  that 
revolution  which  was  to  atciiievc  the  happiness   of  mankind ! 
Wherever  I  cast  my  eyes  I  perceived  nothing  but  crimes,  hatred, 
and  vengeance;  persecutors  and   persecuted.     It  is  not,  then, 
sufficient  to  be  free,  to  be  happy  ;  tlie  sources  of  freedom  itself 
must  be  pure,  and  freedom  itself  must  be  durable;  but  how  can 
that  edifice  be  durable,  which  is  founded  on  the  moveable  basis  of 
immorality  and  error  .^ 
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I  X  n  'J  M  A  X  I T  Y 

Is  a  total  disregard  to  the  feelings,  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  when  any  interest  or  gratification  of  his 
own  is  in  question.  This  disposition  of  the  mind  ad- 
mits of  fewer  good  qualities,  and  is  connected  with 
a  greater  number  of  bad,  than  any  other  of  which 
Juunan  nature  is  susceptible.  3Iontaigne,  indeed, 
has  said,  "  Nature  a,  (ce  crains-je)  clle  memc 
attache  a  rhommc  quclquc  instinct  a  I'inhuma- 
iiite."  l)Ut  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  instinct 
he  mentions  belongs  only  to  devils  ;  and  that 
a  disinterested  pleasiii'e  in  the  sufferings  of  others, 
exists  not  even  in  the  most  wicked  of  human 
breasts.  It  is  sutliciently  deplorable,  that  any  of 
mankind  are  capable  of  pursuing  what  they  con- 
sider as  their  own  interest,  and  sometimes  interest 
of  a  very  frivolous  nature,  at  the  expcnce  of  ex- 
treme misery  to  their  fellow-creatures.  The  proofs, 
Jiowever,  of  this  degree  of  cruelty,  need  not  be 
diawn  from  the  stories  of  giants,  and  records  of 
chivalry  ;  they  are  frequently  found  in  more  authen- 
tic history,  and  may  be  adduced  from  the  conduct  of 
loo  many  of  the  heroes  and  great  men  of  antiquity  ; 
iiot  to  mention  the  great  men  of  our  own  days, 
whose  sentiments  and  conduct,  however  different 
from  those  of  the  former  in  every  other  respect, 
have  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  their  predecessors, 
in  this  article  of  insensibility  and  disregard  to  the 
miseries  of  others. 
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HATRED. 

TiiEKE  is,  perhaps,  no  sentiment  which  it  is  so 
clilficult  to  conceal  from  the  person  who  is  the  object 
of  it.  A  moderate  adept  in  the  art  of  dissimulation, 
may  impose  on  those  for  whom  he  feels  no  esteem,  or 
uhom  he  even  holds  in  contempt ;  and,  if  he  has  an 
interest  in  it,  may  persuade  tliem  that  he  has  a  high 
respect,  or  even  veneration,  for  them :  and  this,  in 
some  measure,  accounts  for  so  many  people  of  the 
highest  rank  being  ignorant  of  the  true  rate  at  \vhich 
they  are  estimated.  For  the  indications  of  contempt 
are.  easily  restrained,  and  those  of  admiration  as 
easily  assumed;  but  it  requires  the  powers  of  a 
finished  hypocrite  to  hide  hatred  or  aversion,  and 
prevent  their  discovering  themselves  by  some  involun- 
tary appearance  in  the  countenance  or  manner. 


BEllLIX 

Ts  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Eu- 
rope. The  streets  are  built  in  a  very  regular  man- 
ner, and  of  a  commodious  breadth.  In  the  New 
Town  they  are  perfectly  straight.  Frederick-Street 
is  reckoned  two  English  miles  and  a  half,  in  length. 
Others  which  go  oft'  at  right  angles  from  that,  are  .n. 
mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 

There  are  few  very  magnificent  buildings  in  this 
town.  The  rest  arc  neat  houses,  built  of  a  fine 
white  free-stone,  generally  one,  or  at  most  two 
stories  hish.  The  finishing  within  docs  not  corres- 
pond with  the  elegance  of  the  outside.     The  arsenal, 
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which  is  a  noble  structure,  is  built  in  the   form  of  a 
square. 

The  new  Roman  catholic  church  is  by  fur  the  most 
elegant  place  of  worship  in  the  city. 

On  the  front  of  the  Opera-house  is  this  inscrip- 
tion. 

'•   Fredfricvs  Rex,  Apollini  et  Musis," 

After  observing  the  inscriptions  and  ornaments  of 
the  palaces  and  other  public  buildings,  the  new  me- 
thod of  decorating  the  churches  the  number  of  Mer- 
curies, Apollos,  Mincrvas,  and  Cupids,  that  arc  to 
Ijc  met  with  in  this  country,  a  stranger  might  be  led 
to  suspect  that  the  Christian  religion  was  excluded 
fiom  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  old  Jupiter  and  his 
family  restored  to  their  ancient  honours  :  instead  of 
saints  and  crucihxes,  Frederick,  the  Great  determin- 
ed that  the  churches  of  Berlin  should  be  ornamented 
with  the  portraits  of  men  who  have  been  useful  to 
the  state.  Those  of  the  Mareschal  Swerin,  Keith, 
&c.  are  already  placed  in  the  great  Lutheran  church. 

Berlin,  though  not  fortified,  is  certainly  a  very 
military  town.  When  all  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
arc  present,  they  amount  to  30,000,  in  their  general 
conduct  they  arc  quiet,  and  the  police  of  the  town 
is  pretty  well  regulated. 

The  most  fashiunable  walk  in  Berlin  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  the  [)rincipal  streets.  Before  the  houses, 
on  each  side,  there  is  a  causeway,  and  between  these 
two  causeways  are  fine  walks,  planted  with  liine-lrces. 
Tents  are  pitched  under  these,  and  ice,  lemonade, 
ajul  other  refreshments  sold.  The  bands  of  music 
belonging  to  the  regiments  practise  here  in  the  sum- 
mer— The  company  generally  arc  in  the  greatest 
P  2 
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numbcis  in  the  evening,  aiid  often  walk  till  it  is  \i-vy 

late. 

Boncatli  the  gratcf\il  evening  sharlr. 

The  public  walks,  tlic  public  park. 
Are  assignations  duly  made, 

Willi  gentle  whispers  in  the  dark. 


BARRACKS. 

Frederick  the  Great  chooses  that  his  soldiers 
should  be  quartered  with  the  citizens,  rather  than  in 
barracks.  This  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  military  gentlemen  who  insist  on  building  bar- 
racks for  the  soldiers  of  Britain,  upon  the  supposition 
that  our  army  cannot  be  well  disciplined  without 
them.  For  it  could  scarcely  be  expected,  or  wished 
that  the  British  army  were  under  more  rigid  disci- 
pline than  the  Prussian. 

The  British  Parliament  have  always  shown  an  aver- 
sion to  lodging  military  in  barracks,  and  have  pre- 
ferred quartering  them  in  the  citizens  houses,  that  a 
connection  and  good-will  may  be  cultivated  between 
the  soldiers  and  their  fellow-citizens  :  and  that  the 
former  may  not  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  bo- 
dy of  men,  with  a  separate  interest  from  the  rest  of 
t!ic  community,  and  whose  duty  it  is  implicitly  to 
obey  the  will  of  the  crown  at  ail  times,  and  upon  all 
occasions. 

In  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  not  be  thought 
expedient  to  lodge  great  bodies  of  armed  men  toge- 
ther in  barracks,  lest  they  should,  during  the  nights 
(for  in  the  day-time  the  officers  are  present),  form 
combinations  des1ructi\c  of  discipline,  and  danger- 
ous to  government. 
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•AIILITAUY    SLAVERY. 

Since  so  great  a  luimbcr  of  men  in  Europe  arc 
doomed  to  it,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  tlie 
doom  should  full  on  the  useful  industrious  peasantry, 
who  pass  their  days  in  cheerfulness,  tasting  every  real 
pleasure  without  the  nausea  of  satiety,  or  the  stings 
of  remorse,  and  perhaps  of  all  mankind,  these  have 
the  greatest  enjoyment  of  life.  If  the  useless,  wealthy, 
and  luxurious,  could  be  translated  into  the  same 
stale,  the  sum  total  of  happiness  destroyed  would  be 
infinitely  smaller.  This  would  not  be  annihilating 
happiness,  but  shifting  the  scene  of  the  wretched. 
Such  recruits  would  only  be  harrassed  by  the  caprice 
of  others  instead  of  their  own  ;  plagued  with  the 
manual  exercise,  instead  of  being  tortured  by  peev- 
ishness and  disgust;  laid  up  in  consequence  of  run- 
ning the  gantlet,  instead  of  being  laid  up  with  the 
gout  ; — and  finally,  knocked  down  by  a  cannon-ball, 
instead  of  being  killed  by  a  lit  of  the  aiioplexy  or  a 
surfeit. 


COMMEUCE. 


In' Jiniciovs  taxes,  monopolies,  and  other  re- 
stiiclions,  cramp  its  speculations  ;  like  tlie  wild  com- 
moners of  the  air,  when  confined  or  shackled,  it  ini- 
mediately  ilroops  and  dwindles  ;  or,  being  alarmed, 
like  love, 

■•   —  at  siijht  of  luiinati  (its, 

■•  Spirads  its  li^lit  wings,  and  ia  ii  momi^ut  li.tn.'' 
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LIBKI.' 


I  NEvr.u  had  any  delight  in  coiiUniphinn^  or  ex- 
posing the  dark  side  of  human  nature  ;  but  tliere  arc 
some  shades  so  obvious  that  you  cannot  open  your 
eyes  without  observing  them.  'J'he  satisfaction  that 
many  people  enjoy  in  reading  libels,  wherein  private 
characters  arc  traduced,  is  of  that  nature.  If  to  be 
abused  in  pamphlets  and  news-papers,  is  considered 
as  adversity*,  the  truth  of  Rochefoucall's  maxim,  is 
incontrovertible; — "  Dans  I'adversite  de  nos  ineil- 
leurs  amis,  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque  chose  qui 
ue  nous  dcplait  pas. 

The  common  scribblers  of  the  age  have  turned 
to  their  advantage  this  malevolent  disposition,  which 
they  perceive  to  be  so  prevalent  among  men.  Like 
the  people  who  provide  bulls  and  other  animals  to  be 
baited  by  dogs,  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators, 
these  gentlemen  turn  out  a  few  characters  every 
v.cck,  to  be  mangled  and  torn  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner in  the  public  news-papers. 

It  is  the  savage  taste  of  those  who  pay  for  those 
amusements,  which  keep  them  in  use.  The  writers 
of  scurrilous  books,  often  bear  no  malice  to  the  in- 
dividuals they  abuse  ;  tlipy  seldom  have  any  know- 
ledge of  them.  It  is  far  from  being  impossible  that 
the  authors  of  these  severe  verses  may  have  no  more 
acquaintance  with  the  lords  and  gentlemen  against 
whom  they  write  with  such  bitterness,   than  the  wca- 


*  That  it  is  one  may  be  doubted,  speaking  of  insults  from 
News-papers  abuse.—"  Tliey  sting  one,"  said  Dr.  Jolmson  ; 
"  but  as  a  fly  stings  a  horse,  ai;d  the  ergle  will  net  e;Uch  flics." 
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vcr  who  wove  their  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  mrn 
live  tor  tlie  f-ibricatioiiof  the  unc.  as  well  as  the  other 
commodity,  most  probably  was  daily  bread,  and  the 
poetasters  have  prctered  satire  to  pane;j\  ric,  merely 
because  they  knew  the  first  was  most  to  the  taste  of 
their  customers. 

INIany  of  those  who  exclaim  against  tlie  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  tearing  private  characters  to  pieces  in 
public  papers,  have  the  most  \irulent  of  these  pro- 
ductions served  up  every  morning  as  regularly  as 
their  toast  and  buUer.  If  they  would  forego  the 
pleasure  of  reading  them,  the  evil  they  complain  of 
would  cease  directly. 


KKIVOLITY. 

When  a  man  of  great  ambition,  wickedness,  and 
strength  of  mind,  perpetrates  crimes  of  the  deepest 
(lye,  to  attain  his  objects,  it  is  no  more  than  what 
might  be  expected ;  but  it  may  lead  to  more  useful 
relloctions,  to  show  that  men  of  frivolous  characters, 
devoid  of  ambition,  or  any  great  stimulas  to  evil, 
may  be  gradually  led  from  want  of  thought  and  easi- 
ness of  temper,  from  one  step  to  another,  until  they 
acrive  at  the  summit  of  wickedness. 


lEKucrrv. 


After  the  massacre  of  the  fifty-two  prisoners 
from  Orleans,  at  Versailles,  arrived  a  waggon,  into 
which  was  thrown  as  many  of  the  slaughtered  bodies 
as  the  horses  could  draw. — A  boy  of  fourteen  years 
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of  iigo  was  within  the  waj^gon,  assisting  to  receive  ihc 
bodii's  a!5  thc^y  wt-re  put  in,  with  an  air  of  mucii  in- 
clifiort-nce.  Ono  of  those  wretches  who  threw  in  the 
bodies,  and  who,  probably  had  assisted  in  the  mas- 
sacre, said  to  the  spectators,  in  praise  of  the  boy's 
activity:  "  Voyez  ce  petit  bun  honmie  comnie  il  est 
hardi  !" 

Gracious  heaven  !  were  those  barbarities,  which 
Avould  disgrace  savages,  committed  by  Frenchmen  ! 
by  that  lively  and  ingenious  people,  whose  writings 
arc  so  much  admired,  whose  society  lias  been  so 
much  courted,  and  whose  manners  have  been  so  much 
imitated  ? 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  told  me,  that  he  was  this 
forenoon  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  having  observed 
the  shelves  of  one  side  entirely  lilied  with  books  of 
devotion,  he  had  ;isked  of  the  bookseller  if  books  of 
that  kind  were  in  much  request  at  present. 

'>  A  good  deal,'"'  replied  the  bookseller,  "  with 
the  aristocrats;  as  for  the  patriots,  they  hardly  ever 
fook  into  them." 

"  The  reason  of  that,"  resumed  my  friend,  "  per- 
haps is,  that  the  patriots  being  tiie  poorer,  have  not 
money  to  lay  out  in  books." 

"  They  used  to  purchase  them  formerly,"  said  the 
l)Ookscller,  "  and  it  is  only  since  the  aristocrats  be- 
<  ame  poor,  that  many  of  them  began  to  purchase 
them  at  all." 

A  great  proporii^'n  of  mankind  think  very  little  of 
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the  nrxt  woiKI,  till  tlie  present  becomes  insuppoitable 
to  them  ^ 


FRKNCII    XOELES. 

I\  ancient  times,  tlic  power  of  the  state,  and  the 
wliole  spirit  of  the  French  armies,  depended  on  the 
noblesse  ;  as  gallant  a  class  of  men  a^  the  world  ever 
produced.  The  Greek  and  Roman  histories  exhibit 
not  brighter  examples  of  generous  intrepidity  than 
tlie  annals  of  France.  The  noblesse,  tlierefore,  were 
at  onco  respected  by  the  sovereign  and  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

But  if  they  were  respected,  and  admired,  and 
had  privileges  granted  to  them,  docs  it  follow  that 
the  same  arc  due  to  men  bred  in  eli'cminate  luxury, 
distinguished  for  their  follies  and  debasing  amuse- 
ments ?  The  following  is  the  description  which  JNlon- 
tesquieu  gives  of  that  part  of  the  nobility  of  France, 
wiiich  at  the  Revolution  formed  the  court,    "  Ambi- 


*  This  it  a[)pcars  aiuongst  thousands  of  instances,  was  the  case 
with  llie  celebrated  La  Harpe,  author  ut  the  "  Course  of  Lite  ra- 
tid-c,"  who  died  a  low  months  since,  in  exile,  by  order  ot"  that  go- 
^  eminent  which  aspires  to  assunie  an  nncontrouled  conunand  ONcr 
tlie  moral  ond  physic;il  world,  for  huxing  dared  to  write  some  stric- 
tures on  its  system  of  ailmiiiistration.  He  was  a  member  of  the  fa- 
mous French  Aeadernv,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Voltaire's,  whose 
principles  of  democracy  and  atheism  he  contiiuied  to  j)ropa2att', 
tilUhe  year  1797,  when,  liaving  serious  ihoiiglits  of  futurity,  he 
thought  he  could  not  do  the  world  a  greater  service,  than  by  mak- 
ing a  formal  recantation  of  Ins  errors.  Never  did  the  modern 
pliilosophers  receive  a  greater  shock  than  by  the  loss  of  so  able 
an  ad\uacate. 
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tion  with  indolence;  mcanncbs  with  pride;  desire 
of  enriching  themselves  withuut  labour  ;  aversion 
for  tiutli;  flattery;  perjury,  contempt  for  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  ,  fear  of  the  virtues  of  their 
sovereign;  and  hope  from  his  foibles;  above  all, 
a  continual  attempt  to  turn  virtue  into  ridicule, 
form  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  courtiers." 
— Fond  of  the  trappings  of  a  soldier,  they  shrunk 
from  its  real  dangers.  Pvichcs  and  promotions  at 
home  were  obtained  by  court  intrigue,  more  than 
military  merit,  or  merit  of  any  kind.  The  noblesse 
v.ho  came  from  the  distant  provinces,  were  by  them 
treated  superciliously.  IMany  officers  of  the  army 
when  they  came  to  Versailles,  fohnd  their  services 
abroad  forgotten.  Is  it  surprizing  then  that  they 
were  greatly  disgusted  with  the  present  system?* 


rRAXKFOUT   ON    THE   MAIN'. 

It  is  a  free  imperial  city,  having  a  small  terrltory 
belonging  to  it;  and  it  is  governed  by  its  own  ma- 
gistracy. 

Its  streets  are  spacious  and  well  paved,  the  houses 
stately,  clean,  and  convenient:   the  shops  well   fur- 


*  Every  one  knows  that  the  Ftencli  iKonarchical  government 
siuictioued  a  variety  of  abuses ;  but  if  tlie  description  of  Mon- 
tesquieu vcre  ever  so  applicable  to  the  nobility  at  the  time  of 
the  Revokition,  such  of  them  as  have  survived  it,  have  abun- 
dantly expiated  their  errors  by  thtir  misfortunes.— They  have 
shewn  themselves  truly  noble,  by  years  of  resignation,  humility 
and  bravery  which  exhibit  their  character  as  chiistian  princes, 
in  a  stronger  light  tiian  it  ever  would  have  appeared,  while  sur- 
rounded by  the  grandeur  of  a  court. 
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uislicd  ;  tho  dress,  the  number,  the  air,  and  general 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  sutliciently  show, 
without  other  information,  that  there  is  no  little  des- 
pot within  their  walls  to  impoverish  them,  in  sup- 
l)ort  of  his  grandeur  ;  and  to  put  every  action  of 
their  lives,  every  movement  of  their  bodies,  under 
restraint  by  his  caprice. 

All  religions  are  tolerated  here,  under  certain 
restrictions;  but  Lutheranism  is  the  established 
faith,  as  the  magistrates  are  of  that  communion. 

The  .lews  have  a  synagogue  in  this  cit}*,  where 
they  perform  their  religious  rites;  but  the  Calvinists 
have  never  been  allowed  any  public  house  of  woi- 
>hip  within  the  territory  of  Frankfort.  They  attend 
divine  service  at  a  place  called  Bockenheim,  in  the 
county  of  Ilanau,  where  they  have  built  a  church. 

The  principal  church  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
llomun  catholics,  but  no  public  procession  of  the 
host  is  performed.  In  it  there  is  a  chapel,  to  which 
the  Emperor  is  conducted  immediately  after  his 
election,  in  order  to  be  crowned  Ijy  the  Elector  of 
Mentz. 

Though  Erankfort  is  thought  a  fine  town,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  whole  is  magnificent,  yet 
tliore  are  no  buildings  in  particular,  worthy  of  at- 
tention. However,  all  strangers  visit  the  town- 
house,  to  see  the  chamber  where  the  Emperor  is 
elected,  as  well  as  the  famous  golden  bull,  which  is 
kept  there  with  the  utmost  care. 

There  is  in  this  town  a  singular  custom,  whose 
origin  is  unknown.  Two  women  appear  every  dav, 
at  noon,  on  the  battlements  of  the  principal  stecph', 
and  play  some  very  solemn  airs  with  trumpets.  This 
music  is  accompamed  by  vocal  psalmody,  for  which 


llic  pooplc  here  have  a  violent  ta"tc:  it  is  performed 
by  four  or  live  men,  who  always  attend  those  fe- 
male trumpeters. 

Funerals  are  conducted  with  an  uncommon  degree 
of  solemnity  in  this  town;  when  any  person  in  tolera- 
ble circumstances  dies,  a  band  of  those  sweet 
singers,  men  and  boys,  who  have  psalm-singing  for 
their  only  profession,  assemble  in  the  streets  before 
the  houoo,  and  chant  an  hour  every  day  to  the 
corpse,  till  it  is  interred.  'I"he  same  band  accom- 
panies the  funeral,  singing  hymns  all  the  way. — A 
man  clothed  in  a  black  cloak,  and  carrying  a  cruci- 
fix at  the  end  of  a  large  pole,  heads  the  procession, 
whether  the  deceased  has  died  a  Roman  catholic,  a 
Lutheran,  or  a  Calvinist. — A  great  r  umber  of  hired 
mourners  in  the  hamc  dress,  and  each  with  a  lemon 
in  his  hand,  march  after  him: — then  come  the 
singers,  followed  by  the  corpse  in  a  hearse;  and 
lastly,  the  relations  in  mourning  coaches. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  Calvinists 
in  this  place :  they  are  excluded  from  any  share  in 
the  government  of  the  city;  but  generally  thought 
the  most  industrious. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Frankfort  is  prodigious  ; 
they  are  obliged  to  live  altogether  in  a  single  street 
built  up  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  there  is  a  large 
gate,  which  is  regularly  shut  at  a  certain  hour  of 
the  night,  after  which  no  Jews  dare  appear  in  the 
streets.  As  this  street  is  narrow,  the  children  of 
Israel,  never  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  but  al- 
ways noted  for  breeding,  could  not  have  been  worse 
lodged  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

They  arc  permitted  to  choose  a  judge  out  of  their 
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own  body,  lor  deciding  disputes  amongst  themselves. 

They  attack  you  in  the  town  during  the  day  time, 
ply  at  the  gate  of  your  lodgings,  and  even  glide  into 
your  apartment,  otl'ering  to  supply  you  with  every 
commodity  you  have  occasion  lor.  At  the  entrance 
of  their  street,  they  entreat  your  custom  with  the  vio- 
lence and  vociferation  of  so  many  Thames  watermen. 

In  their  synagogue  tlierc  is  nothing  magnificent, 
hut  much  apparent  zeal  and  fervour. 

Society  here  is  divided  into  noblesse  and  the 
bourgeois.  For  the  nobility  there  is  a  public  assem- 
bly once  a  week,  at  which  they  drink  tea,  converse, 
and  play  at  cards,  from  six  to  ten.  The  citizens, 
who  connect  themselves  with  strangers,  have  made 
their  fortunes  by  commerce,  which  some  of  them 
still  follow.  Their  noble  neighbours  insinuate,  that 
they  always  retain  a  vulgarity  of  sentiments  and 
manners,  unknown  to  those  whose  blood  has  flowed 
pure  through  several  generations,  unmixed  with  that 
puildle  which  stagnates  in  the  veins  of  plebeians  ; 
but  no  stranger  observes  that  distinction. 


STRASBOURG. 


Its  cathedral,  a  very  fine  Gothic  building,  never 
fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers.  We  na- 
turally feel  a  respect  for  a  fabric  into  w'hich  we  know 
that  our  forefathers  have  entered  with  reverence, 
and  which  has  stood  the  assault  of  many  centuiies, 
and  of  a  thousand  storms.  That  religious  melan- 
choly which  Urge  Gothic  churches  inspire  is,  how- 
ever, considerably  counteracted  by  certain  satirical 
bas-reliefs,  with  which  the   pillars  and  cornicis  of 
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this  church  of  Strasbourg  was  originally  ornamented. 
— The  vices  of  monks  are  here  exposed  under  the 
allegorical  figures  of  hogs,  asses,  monkies,  and 
foxes,  which  being  dressed  in  monkish  habits,  per- 
form the  most  venerable  functions  of  religion.  And 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  do  not  comprehend 
allegory,  a  monk,  in  the  robes  of  his  order,  is  en- 
graved on  the  pulpit  in  a  most  indecent  posture,  with 
a  nun  lying  by  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  is 
considered  by  some  people  as  the  most  impious,  and 
by  others  as  the  merriest  Gothic  church  in  Christen- 
dom. 

The  great  clock,  and  its  various  movements,  was 
an  object  of  admiration,  when  first  constructed,  but 
is  now  beheld  with  indifference  by  modern  artists. 

From  the  steeple  of  this  cathedral,  reckoned  one 
of  the  highest  in  Europe  (being  57't  feet),  you  see 
the  extensive  plains  of  Alsace,  with  the  Rhine  flow- 
ing through  them. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  cathedral  are  two 
large  bells,  which  they  show  to  strangers.  One  is 
of  brass,  and  weighs  ten  tons ;  the  other  of  silver, 
which  they  say  weighs  above  two. — They  also  show 
a  large  French  horn,  whose  history  is  as  follows  : 
—  About  four  hundred  years  ago,  the  Jews  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  betray  the  city,  and  with  this  identical 
horn  they  intended  to  give  the  enemy  notice  when  to 
begin  the  attack.  The  plot,  however,  was  disco- 
vered ;  many  of  the  Jews  were  burnt  alive;  the  rest 
Avere  plundered  of  their  money,  and  banished  the 
town.  This  horn  is  sounded  twice  every  night  from 
the  battlements  of  the  steeple,  in  gratitude  for  the 
deliverance. 
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T\\c  Jews,  it  may  be  expected,  deny  every  cir- 
cumstance of  this  story ;  say  it  was  fabricated  to 
furnish  a  pretext  for  murdering  and  pillaging  their 
countrymen. 


PLAIXTIVE. 


He  is  a  stout  healthy  man,  of  a  robust  com- 
plexion. But  his  mind  is  not  so  vigorous  as  his 
body.  His  chief,  indeed  his  only  care,  is  that  of 
his  health ;  and  according  to  his  own  account,  no 
man  ever  bestowed  his  care  to  less  purpose ;  for  he 
always  declares  himself  to  be  in  bad  health,  and  no- 
thing provokes  him  so  much  as  hinting  that  he  is  in 
good  health,  or  likely  ever  to  be  so. 

As  he  keeps  much  within  doors,  he  is  obliged 
sometimes  to  have  recourse  to  books  as  an  amuse- 
ment, and  takes  some  delight  in  reading  history  and 
romance.  Yet  the  narrative  of  no  battle,  however 
obstinate,  or  no  adventure  however  surprising,  de- 
Lghts  him  so  much  as  that  of  some  severe  distem- 
per, in  which  the  symptoms  are  faithfully  delineated, 
and  the  sutferings  of  the  patient  forcibly  recorded. 

Plaintive,  continually  consults  practitioners  in 
physic  of  every  denomination,  though  he  never  ad- 
mits that  any  of  them  hath  ever  done  him  any  per- 
manent service.  Those  of  the  profession,  who  ad- 
•yisc  him  to  give  over  swallowing  drugs,  and  to  look 
for  a  cure  in  exercise,  amusement,  and  temperance, 
be  dismisses  as  theorists,  and  men  unacquainted  with 
the  common  practice  of  medicine. 

Plaintive  is  fond  of  telling  long  stories;  he  is  ge- 
nerally the  hero  of  his  own  tale;  and  being  of  the 
q2 
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opinion  of  those  who  think  that  great  men  sliinc  nio&t 
in  adviTsity,  his  hero  was  always  as  miserable  as  he 
could  make  him.  His  heroism  being  of  a  passive  na- 
ture, however,  and  his  sufferings  always  in  the  su- 
perlative degree,  which  admits  of  little  variation  of 
phraseology,  the  incidents  of  the  narrative  arc  sel- 
dom entertaining. 

His  complaints,  no  doubt,  arc  often  imaginary; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  seldom  imagined 
them  to  be  so  bad  as  he  wishes  his  friend  to  imagine 
them.  For  though  no  man  ever  had  less  sympathy 
to  bestow,  none  was  ever  more  fond  of  receiving  it. 


RtTLING   PASSION". 

It  is  reported  that  the  supreme  delight  of  Frederic 
the  First,  King  of  Prussia,  through  life,  had  been 
to  see  his  troops  exercise;  in  his  last  illness,  when 
he  was  uncommonly  languid,  they  raised  his  head 
to  the  window,  and  a  sight  of  the  men  under  arms, 
operated  like  a  cordial,  and  revived  his  spirits. — His 
eyes  became  -dim,  he  could  no  longer  see  the  sol- 
diers, and  he  expired.  T  his  was  feeling  the  ruling 
passion  strongly  in  death*. 


*  It  is  reported  of  Chbac,  tlie  celebrated  physician,  that  on 
liis  death  bed  he  felt  his  own  pulse,  iiiiagiisiiig  that  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  one  of  his  patients,  and  cried  out — "  I  liave  been  called 
"  too  late;  the  patient  has  been  blooded,  and  he  ought  to  have 
"  been  purged;  he  is  a  dead  man;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  ex- 
pired. 
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EXGLISir. 

Nothing  contributps  so  much  to  give  an  Eng- 
lishman a  renewed  relish  for  his  native  country,  as 
passing  a  few  years  in  other  countries.  Yet  with 
more  cause  to  relish  life  than  any  other  people,  the 
English  arc  much  belied  if  they  do  not  enjoy  it  less. 
This  has  been  imputed  to  the  climate  :  but  that  will 
not  explain  the  matter;  for  do  you  not  meet  Eng- 
lishmen in  every  province  of  France  and  Italy,  fret- 
ting and  frowning  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  at 
their  command,  while  the  peasants  of  the  one 
country,  were  dancing  and  singing  in  rags,  and 
those  of  the  other  stretched  on  the  ground,  satisfied 
with  the  luxuries  of  sun-shine  and  chcsnuts. 

Of  what  avail  is  their  boasted  philosophy  to  the 
English,  if  they  arc  behind  other  nations  in  the  great 
science  of  happiness?  It  is  pretty  generally  allowed, 
even  among  the  English,  that  they  do  not  make  the 
most  of  life;  that  is,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  it  with 
all  the  satisfaction  that  other  nations  do.  JNIany  of 
them  arc  tired  of  life,  before  it  is  half  over ;  and  a 
greater  proportion  abridge  its  duration  voluntarily 
than  of  any  other  country.  Bemlas pertnanent  gloom, 
certain  maiignaiit  particles,  cither  arising  from  the 
soil,  or  transmitted  like  the  pestilence,  from  another 
country,  seem,  at  particular  periods,  to  infect  the 
minds  of  our  countrymen  with  the  sjiirit  of  dissen- 
tion,  and  impair  the  happiness  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  excellence  of  their  constitution,  and 
other  advantages  which  they  enjoy  over  every  other 
people. 


Q  3 
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rniDE    AND    VANITY. 

Those  qualities  are  sometimes  used  as  syiyoiii- 
mous,  although  (-issenlially  different:  pride,  being 
founded  on  the  opinitjn  people  have  of  their  own 
merit,  can  support  itself  in  spite  of  the  neglect  or 
disapprobation  of  others;  whereas  vanity  lives  on  the 
applause  and  admiration  of  those  around;  and  when 
that  kind  of  nourishment  is  I'cfused,  pines  and  lan- 
guishes with  mortification.  Pride,  however,  is  gra- 
tified with  praise  as  well  as  vanity,  provided  t!ic 
praise  is  delicate,  comes  from  a  respectable  quarter, 
and  is  accompanied  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
deserved.  But  vanity  devours  it  voraciously,  how- 
ever coarsely  served  up,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
comes,  and  whether  merited  or  not.  The  vain,  con- 
tinually afraid  of  losing  importance  in  the  world, 
avoid  those  of  their  acquaintance,  however  w'orthy 
of  esteem,  who  are  in  an  humble  situation  in  life, 
or  who  are  unfashionably  dressed,  and  particularly 
if  they  chance  to  meet  them  when  they  themsehes 
are  in  company  with  people  of  high  rank.  1'he 
truly  proud  man  despising  such  conduct,  and  never 
afraid  of  losing  his  importance,  accosts  the  humblest 
of  his  acquaintance  with  c([Ual  kindness,  whether  he 
meets  them  when  alone,  or  in  the  circles  of  grandeur 
and  fashion. 


THE  CO^:TE^^TED   YOUNG   INVALID. 

We  arrived  about  three  in  the  morning  at  a  most 

miserable  hotel,  without  the  gates  of  C .     Had 

'Kc.  been  over  so  much  disposed  to  complain  of  hard- 
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ship  or  fatigue,  cvi-ry  niuniuir  would  have  hcfu 
suppressed  by  the  behaviour  of  a  young  dragoon, 
who  jumped  from  behind  our  carriage  as  soon  us  it 
stopped.  His  arm  was  in  a  scarf;  he  had  lost  at  the 
action  near  jM — ,  his  thnnii)  and  two  of  liis  finiiors— 
lie  told  us  he  had  been  at  Paris  to  solicit  a  small 
pension,  to  prevent  iiiin  from  starving;  "  because," 
added  he,  holding  up  his  wounded  hand,  "  with  this 
single  hand,  I  can  neither  fire  a  musket,  nor  work; 
the  secretary  of  the  minister,  told  me  that  I  could  not 
obtain  a  pension,  without  a  recommendation  from  my 
colonel;  I  saw  very  well  qu'il  se  f —  de  jnoi  ;  for  1 
knew  that  my  colonel  was  with  the  army.  I  imme- 
diately determined  to  set  out  for  it  myself.  'J'hc  po- 
liteness of  Monsieur  le  Courier,  invited  me  to  go  be- 
hind your  chaise,  where  I  have  sat  as  happy  as  a 
king,  for  I  always  have  been  very  fortunate." 

This  poor  fellow,  had  a  little  dog  in  his  arms, 
vhich  he  endeavoured  to  dry  with  the  skirls  of  his 
coat.  We  lamented  to  see  him  quite  drenched  with 
rain.  "  It  is  nothing  to  me,  citizen— I  am  used  to 
it  ;  but  I  fear  my  poor  dog  may  be  cold  ;  come, 
come  hither,  poor  fellow,  and  warm  yourself;"  con- 
tinued the  dragoon,  caressing  the  dog:  "  my  wife 
got  this  little  dog  when  he  was  quite  a  puppy,  and  it 
will  prove  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world,  for 
I  intend  him  as  a  ])rescnt  to  my  colonel,  who  is  liis- 
tractedly  fond  of  dogs,  and  will,  in  return,  give  me 
a  strong  recommendution  ;  but  I  have  all  my  life 
been  a  very  fortunate  fellow." 

"  You  say  you  have  two  children,"  said  I — "  yes, 
citizen,"  replied  he,  "  and  both  by  my  wife." 

"   I  do  not  understand   how  you  could   maintain 
your  wife  and  two  children  on  the  pay  of  a  dra<'oon." 
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— **  Tho  truth  is,"  answered  he,  "  it  was  my  wifir 
•who  maintained  me  and  the  children.  She  used  to 
get  three  livres  ten  sols  for  making  a  shirt;  now 
there  are  no  people  of  quality,  she  receives  only  forty 
sols.  I  do  not  complain,  because  I  am  a  good  pa- 
triot— however,  I  have  always  been  very  fortunate." 


FIGHTING. 


There  seems  to  be  some  principle  in  nature 
which  renders  the  sight  of  fighting  highly  interesting 
to  the  generality  of  mankind.  In  this  country,  the 
only  mortal  combats  which  are  permitted,  and  pre- 
vail as  a  public  amusement,  are  those  of  cocks  ;  but 
the  shocking  scenes  which  were  acted  on  the  Roman 
amphitheatres,  prove  to  what  a  height  this  taste  for 
bloody  spectacles  may  be  brought  in  a  whole  nation. 
To  behold  men  cut  and  mangle  each  other;  to  ex- 
pose them  to  be  torn  in  pieces  fighting  with  wild 
beasts,  became  the  favourite  entertainment  of  that 
people,  and  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  other 
amusements  became  comparatively  insipid;  they  re- 
mained whole  days  in  the  amphitheatre,  feasting 
their  eyes  on  these  horrid  scenes,  from  which  the 
calls  of  business  or  duty,  were  often  too  feeble  to 
draw  them.  Were  the  Romans  of  a  diflerent  nature 
from  the  rest  of  mankind?  or,  were  the  hearts  of 
that  people  gradually  hardened  by  the  horrid  policy 
of  permitting  such  spectacles  ?  Is  it  clear  that  those 
who  take  delight  in  viewing  cocks  mangle  and  kill 
each  other,  but  think  with  horror  of  what  passed  on 
the  Roman  amphitheatres,  would  not  gradujilly  come 
to  delight  in  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and  of  wild 
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Li'a.-Ji,  li"  such  combats  were  permitted  by  the 
government  and  laws  of  the  country  ?  Mankind  are 
e'sontialiy  the  same  in  all  climates;  the  points  on 
which  they  cliiTer  are  few  and  trifling,  when  compared 
with  those  in  wiiich  they  agree.  Britons  are  more 
humane  than  the  Romans,  because  their  government 
is  better,  their  laws  milder,  and  bQcause  the  same 
scenes  of  cruelty  are  not  exhibited  before  their 
eyes.  The  Poet's  observation  respecting  vice  in 
general,  is  peculiarly  true  when  applied  to  scenes  of 
cruelty  :  — 

"  Whicli  to  be  hated,  need  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  famiUar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pHy,   then  embrace." 


EXNUI. 

Of  all  the  contrivances  to  exclude  this  intruding 
demon  from  the  mind  of  man,  the  most  debasing  and 
destructive  is  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors:  that 
pernicious  habit  blunts  all  desire  of  improvement, 
deadens  emulation,  obscures  the  understanding,  sinks 
the  soul  into  sluggishness,  renders  men  insensible  to 
the  love  of  reputation,  familiarizes  them  with  the 
ideii  of  contempt,  and  extinguishes  every  enjoyment 
but  that  maudlin  delirium,  excited  by  spirituous 
liquors,  which  soon  carries  them  to  their  graves. 


LF,    r^UPLE, 

I.v  France,  is  a  term  of  reproach-"Un  homme  du 
pcuple,  implies  u  want  of  both  education  and  mar*- 
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ners;  un  hommc  comrac  il  faut,  on  the  oiher  hamf, 
does  not  imply  a  man  of  sense  or  principle,  but 
simply  a  man  of  birth  or  fashion;  for  a  man  may  be 
hommc  comme  il  faut,  and  yet  be  devoid  of  every 
quality  which  adorns  human  nature. 


LE    ROl.'^ 

An  Englishman,  though  he  views  the  virtues  of 
his  king,  with  a  jealous  eye,t  during  his  reign,  yet 
he  will  do  them  all  justice  in  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

A  German,  while  he  is  silent  with  respect  to 
the  foibles  of  his  prince,  admires  all  his  talents* 
much  more  than  he  would  the  same  qualities  in 
another  person. 

A  Turk  or  Persian,  contemplates  his  emperor  with 
reverence  and  fear,  as  a  superior  being,  to  whose 
pleasure  it  is  his  duty  to  submit  as  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  will  of  providence. 


*  We  translate  le  Iloi,  by  "  the  King,"  which  is  by  no  means 
equivalent.  Le  Roi  does  himself  and  makes  others  do  what  he 
pleases.  The  king  cannot  do  what  he  pleases,  but  acts  according 
to  the  wishes  of  liis  people. 


t  Wl.o  will  asseit  that  this  remark  is  applicable?  Do  not  all 
Xnglislimen  unite  in  ad. Hiring  the  royal  virtues,  and  join  in  the  ar- 
deut  prayer — That  it  may  please  the  Guardian  Power  which  has 
so  signally  stood  forwjrd  as  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  their 
truly  beloved  sovereign,  still  to  prove  his  shield  in  every  dan- 
ger, protect  his  life,  crovrn  his  days  with  health  and  happiness, 
long  prosi)er  his  auspicious  reign,  and  shower  down  his  ciioici-'St 
biQSMu^$  ga  bis  luioiuted  he^d ' 
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But  a  Frenchman,  while  he  enumerates  the  folUc- 
of  his  iiing,  and  laughs  at  them,  is  nevertheless 
attached  to  him  by  a  sentiment  of  equal  respect  and 
tenderness.  Roi  is  a  word  which  conveys  to  his 
mind  ihe  ideas  of  benevolence,  gratitude,  and  love; 
as  well  as  those  of  power,  grandeur,  and  happi- 
ness.* 


MISFORTUNE. 

Difficulties,  dangers,  misfortunes,  often  strike 
at  particles  of  genius  which  might  otherwise  have 
remained  latent  and  useless,  and  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  a  vigorous  character,  by  animating 
those  sparks  of  virtue  which  a  life  of  indolence 
would  have  completely  extinguished. 

That  the  faculties  of  the  understanding,  like  the 
sinews  of  the  body,  are  relaxed  by  sloth,  and 
strengthened  by  exercise,  nobody  will  doubt.  I  im- 
agine the  same  analogy,  holds  in  some  degree,  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  qualities  of  the  heart.  Be- 
nevolence, pity,  and  gratitude,  are,  I  suspect,  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  stagnate  into  a  calm,  sluggish,  in- 
sensibility in  that  breast,  which  has  not  been  agitated 
from  real  misfortunes. 

There  are  many  exceptions,  but  in  general  those 
persons  who  are  exposed  to  the  stings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune,  who  have  experienced  the  base 
indifference  of  mankind,  are  endued  with  the  truest 
sympathy. 

THE     VALETUDINAUIAX     AND    HIS      PHYSICIAN'. 

How  do  you  find  my  pulse,  Doctor? 
"  The  Frcuchinan,  wblcli  our  author  sketches,  is  that  of  177?. 
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Upon  my  word,  much  better  tliiui  coulil  lui\o  been 
expected,  after  what  you  liavc  told  inc. 
How  does  my  tongue  appear  ? 
A'ery  clean  indeed. 

Alas  !  what  renders  my  cure  so  hopeless,  is,  that 
there  is  no  symptom  to  lay  hold  of,  and  prescribe 
for  ? 

I  acknowledge  I  should  be  much  at  a  loss. 
Though  my  whole  system  is  deranged,  yet  all  the 
particular  parts  arc  in   good   order;  are   they  not, 
Doctor  ? 

They  really  seem  so. 

What  a  pity  it  is.  Doctor,  that  I  never  had  the 
gout;  that  is  a  disease,  I  understand,  which  re- 
moves others  that  have  resisted  every  method  of 
cure. 

A  fit  of  the  gout,  certainly  does,  sometimes,  re- 
move other  complaints. 

Cannot  you,  then,  give  me  a  fit  directly? 
Indeed,  I  cannot, 

Your's  seems  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  profession, 
Doctor;  for,  although  you  deal  entirely  'n  diseases, 
yet  you  arc  neither  certain  of  removing  them  from 
those  who  have  them,  nor  of  giving  them  to  those 
who  have  them  not. 

What  you  observe,  is  very  true. 
A   good  many  of  your  profession,  have    had  the 
honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  them  of  late. 

A  great  many.  Sir ; — bye-aiid-bye,  I  suppose,  no 
man  will  presume  to  practise  medicine  without  it. 

As  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  no  man  could 
lawfully  kill  on  the  high-way,  till  he  was  dubbed 
a  knight.  But  what  do  you  intend,  Doctor,  to 
prescribe  for  my   complaints;    you  must  be  sensi- 
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Lie  that  there  is  no  lime  to  be  lost  ? — True,  Sir,  I 
shall  order  you  some  restorative  draughts:  but  I 
Jiiust  assure  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  good 
eft'ect,  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  your  riding  oa 
horseback,  three  or  four  hours  every  day  beibre 
diiiiier. 

Vou  mean,  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

J  mean  all  weathers. 


T,  rSTAUTS. 


Exci.AXP,  is  perhaps,  the  only  nation  in  Europe, 
A\hcre  sonic   individuals  of  every  profession,  even  of 
the   lowest,  find     rt   possible,  to  accumulate    great 
fortunes;  the   ctTcct  of  this,  frequently  is,  that  the 
son  despises  the  profession  of  the  father,  commences 
gentleman,  and  dissipates,  in  a  few  years,  what  cost 
a  life  to  gather.     In  the  principal  cities  of  Germany 
and  Iliiiy,   we  find,  that  the    ancestors   of  many  of 
those  citizens,  who  arc  tiie  most  eminent  in  their  par- 
ticular businesses,  have  transmitted  the  art  to  them 
through  several  generations.     Il  is  natural   to  ima- 
gine, that  this  will  lead  to  the  improvement  of  tiie 
art  or  science,  or  profession,  as  well  as  the  family  for- 
tune;  and    tliat  the  third   generation,  will   acquire, 
knowledge  from   the   experience,  as  well   as   wealth 
from  the  indubtry  of  the  former  two;  whereas,  in  the 
cases  alluded  to  above,  the  wheel  of   fortune   moves 
ditt'erontly.     A    man,  by   a:ssiduity,  in  a  particular 
business,  and  by  gciiius,  may  acquire  great  firlune, 
and  a  high  reputation  ;  the  son,  throws  away  the  for- 
; me  and  his    character  by  extravagance;  and  the 
grandson,  is  obliged  to   recommence   the    business, 
11 
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unaided  by  the  wealth  or  oxperiencc  of  his  ancestors. 
This,  however,  is  pointing  out  an  evil,  which  any 
wise  man  should  be  sorry  to  see  remedied ;  because,  it 
certainly  originates  in  the  riches  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  in  which  it  exists. 


IXQUISITIOX, 


That  court  is  now  greatly  abridged  in  power,  and 
on  that  account  only,  perhaps,  less  cruel,  than  for- 
me rl}'. 

■Heretofore,  the  King  of  Spain, f  seemed  on  some 
occasions,  to  have  been  subservient  to  the  power  of 
that  tremendous  tribunal,  and  the  mere  executioners 
of  its  vengeance.  Now  it  is  dwindled  into  an  cn- 
rine  in  the  hands  of  the  kinir. 


*  Our  young  reader  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  know  the  origin  of 
the  Inquisition,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  monster  who  esta- 
blislied  it."— It  was  founded  by  Innocent  the  Tiiird,  m  the  year 
1200.  That  Pope,  as  enterprising  as  he  was  successful  in  his 
enterprises,  liaviiig  sent  Dominic  with  some  missionaries  into  Lan- 
guedoc,  these  men  so  irritated  the  Protestants  whom  they  were 
sent  to  coiivcrtj  that  most  of  them  were  assassinated  at  Toulouse. 
It  was  then  he  called  in  for  aid  temporal  arms,  and  published 
Hgainst  them  a  cruisade  ;  granting,  as  was  usual  with  the  Popes 
on  similar  occasions,  all  kinds  of  indulgences  and  pardons  to 
those  who  should  arm  against  those  Muhometcms,  as  he  stiled 
these  unfortunate  men.  Raimond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was 
constrained  to  submit.  The  inhabitants  were  all  put  to  the 
sword  w  ithout  distinction  of  age  or  sex  ;  and  thus  he  established 
that  scourge  of  Europe,  tTie  Inquisition. 

t  It  was  as  late  as  the  year  1404,  before  it  became  known  in 
Spain.  A  Dominican,  John  de  Torquemado,  Confessor  of 
Queen  Isabella,  prevailed  upon  her  to  use  every  means  to  ester* 
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The  drcatlful  ccrcmojiy  called  anlo-da-fC;  now  held 
in  as  much  abhorrence  by  most  of  the  Catholics,  as 
by  Protestants,  was  always  attended  by  Philip  the 
Second  ;  and  he  exacted  the  same  punctuality  from 
his  grandees  and  nobles  of  both  sexes.  This  was  as- 
suredly, the  greatest  victory  that  superstition  ever 
gained  over  humanity  ;  or  the  greatest  proof  of  the 
abject  complaisance  of  courtiers  to  the  vitiated  taste 
of  a  king,  that  could  be  given.  The  deluded  popu- 
lace, in  the  mean  time,  poured  execrations  on  the 
miserable  victims,  as  they  were  led  to  execution,  and 
seemed  to  take  the  same  delight  with  the  tyrant,  in 
their  agonies. 

How  strongly  docs  this  illustrate  the  danger  of  ad- 
mitting power  into  the  hands  of  the  populace.  This 
Philip,  the  most  unrelenting  tyrant  that  ever  Spain 
knew,  was  not  more  cruel  and  unrelenting  than  th« 
common  people  of  IMadrid. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  populace,  as  well 
as  Philip,  were  prompted  by  another  motive,  besides 
their  horrid  taste  for  executions  :  they,  by  their  ac- 
clamations, and  by  the  curses  they  poured  on  the 
wretched  victims  leading  to  execution,  paid  slavish 
court  to  the  tyrant,  and  the  inquisitors  ;  //e,  infinitely 
more  absurd,  imagined  that  he  thus  expiated  his  sins, 
and  secured  himself  a  distinguished  place  in  Para- 
dise. 


ininati;  Heresy  and  Heretics  ;  and  she  gained  over  King  Ferdi- 
nand to  consent  to  tlie  establishment  of  tliis  barbarous  tribunal. 
Torqucmado,  indefatigable  in  his  zeal  for  the  holy  sec,  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  years,  that  he  exercised  the  ofllcc  of  chief 
Iniiuisitor,  persecuted  near  eighty  thousand  ptTsons,  of  whom 
ii.v  thousand  were  condenmed  to  tlic  flames. 
R  2 
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But  whatever  gratification  a  glooniy-mindcd  ty- 
rant, or  a  brutal  populace  might  derive  from  such 
spectacles  as  auto-da-Jh,  they  might  have  revolted 
the  feelings  of  the  royal  family,  and  their  attendants 
in  general.*  This  was  probably  observed  by  the  in- 
quisitors, who,  therefore,  seemed  to  have  exacted  it 
as  a  duty,  or  at  least  praised  it  as  a  merit,  to  be 
present  at  such  dreadful  ceremonies.  How  else  can 
we  account  for  the  succeeding  kings,  with  their  fami- 
lies and  many  of  the  nobility,  even  attending  on  such 
occasions?  Nothing,  it  seems,  but  the  dread  of  be- 
ing a  victim,  could  ever  induce  a  person  of  common 
humanity,  to  be  a  spectator  of  such  hellish  exhibi- 
tions. 

The  last  very  s,Tand  auto-da-f^  f  that  was  exhibited 
at  Madrid,  v/as  in  the  year  168O,  of  which  a  pom- 
pous account  was  afterwards  published,  with  a  list  of 
the  sufferers,  and  the  sentence  on  each.  This  work 
is  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Second,  then  King  of 
Spain,  who  is  styled  the  pillar  of  the  faith,  captain^ 
general  of  the  militia  of  God;  and    highly  praised 


*  Voltaire  justly  attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the  Spaniards  to 
tlie  universal  horror  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  spread 
He  says — "  A  general  jealousy  and  suspicion  took  possession  of 
"  all  ranks  of  people  :  friendship  and  sociability  were  all  at  an 
"  end  !  Brothers  were  afraid  of  brothers  j  fathers  of  their  chil- 
"  dreu." 

■t  The  Inquisition  chose  to  punish  Heretics  hy  fire,  in  prefe- 
rence to  any  other  punishtncut  :  because  it  is  to  chide  the  maxim, 
llcclesia  non  ncdit  sanguinum,  which  they  conceive  to  be  observed 
in  these  punishments  ;  as  burning  a  man,  they  saj',  does  not 
breah  his  hovef,  or  shed  his  lAood.  Thus  Religion,  or  ratlier  i>u- 
ptistition  has  her  cjuibblcs  as  well  as  la\v. 
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for  his  fortitude,  in  remuining  so  long  at  this  pious 
spectacle,  notwithstanding  the //ca^  of  the  lucathcr  ; 
"  a  constancy,"  it  is  added,  "  worthy  of  the  admi- 
ration of  future  ages."  In  this  work,  which  is 
warmly  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  all  sincere 
Christians,  a  faithful  list  is  also  given  of  all  the  nobi- 
lity, of  both  sexes,  who  were  present,  with  as  minute 
a  description  of  their  dresses,  as  appears  in  our  news*- 
papers  after  a  birth-day,  for  the  author  observes, 
tliat,  "  in  what  regards  so  sacred  a  ceremony,  every 
circumstance  is  of  importance. 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  this  author,  this 

ceremony  has  never  been  since  performed  in  Spain 
with  equal  pomp,  and  seldom  takes  place  at  all.  Yet 
the  court  of  inquisition,  has  not  been  entirely  abo- 
lished ;  but  is  si  ill  held  out  in  terrorcm,  especially 
against  open  impiety,  and  French  principles.  It 
would  be  well  for  inquisitors  if  their  power  had  nevev 
been  exercised  for  worse  purposes. 


FASHIONABLE    GAMING     TABLE. 

*'  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  lady  Aspice,  to  her 
partner,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  holding  such 
very  bud  cards." 

The  gentleman  confessed,  with  every  mark  of  con- 
trition, "   that  his  cards  had  been  very  bad," 

"  Bad  1"  rejoined  she :  "  they  were  detestable, 
Sir  ! — 1  never  saw  any  body  hold  such  cards  :  I  own 
1  do  not  understand  it." 

"  Why,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  that  my  cards  were 
tad,  was  my  misfortune,   as  well  as  your  ladyship's. 

"  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  rejoined  she, 
R  J 
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"  I  really  do  not  know  what  apology  would  satisfy 
you,"  resumed  the  gentleman,  "  but  I  may  safely 
assure  \  our  ladyship,  upon  my  honour,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  "  that  I  had  all  the  inclination 
in  the  world,  to  hold  good  cards." 

"Sir,"  replied  she,  with  a  look  of  dignity,  "1 
would  not,  willingly,  call  any  gentleman's  honour 
in  question  ;  but  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  you 
had  good  hands,  when  you  were  her  Grace's  partner  : 
it  was  not  till  you  became  mine,  that  you  had  bad 
cards.  This,  you  will  permit  nic  to  say,  seems  to 
be  a  little  unaccountable." 

*'  However  unaccountable  it  may  seem,  I  think  I 
can  explain  it,"  said  the  Dutchess,  interfering. — 
*'  The  gentleman's  having  held  honours  when  he 
was  my  partner,  and  not  when  he  was  your's,  may 
have  proceeded  from  my  being  at  present  in  a  run 
of  good  luck." 

"  That  will  account  for  it-,  unquestionably  ;  but 
I  wish  your  grace  had  been  so  good  as  to  have  in- 
formed me  of  it  a"littlc  sooner." 

"  Why,  truly,  I  only  began  to  suspect  it  myself 
after  I  had  won  the  second  rubber  ;  and  I  was  not 
absolutely  certain,  until  after  I  had  won  the  third'." 


SQUANDER 


Was  distinguibhed  by  spending  more  money  \ritli 
less  enjoyment  than  any  English  traveller  in  Italy. 
W^ithoutany  knowledge  of  horses,  or  any  love  for  the 
animal,  he  kept  a  stable**  of  English  horses.  His 
incitement  to  this  was  his  having  heard  a  certain  jiecr 
who  had  a  violent  passion  for  the  turf,  mentioned 
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with  admiration  for  having  established  a  horsc-racf; 
in  the  English  style.  Mr.  Squander  matched  one  of 
his  horses  with  one  of  his  lordship's,  and  had  the  re- 
nown of  losing  a  great'r  sum  than  ever  was  lost  at  a 
horse-race  at  Naples;  what  rendered  this  the  more 
memorable  though  the  less  surprising  was,  that  he 
rode  himself.  He  gave  frequent  entertainments,  to 
uhich  he  invited  his  own  countrynien  only  ;  they 
generally  ended  in  drunkenness,  noise,  and  riot.  lie 
bought  pictures,  statues,  and  seals,  because  they 
were  highly  praised  by  the  venders;  and  afterwards 
gave  them  away  in  presents,  because  they  were  des- 
pised by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Without  any  incli- 
nation for  gaming,  this  young  man  was  ready  on  the 
^lightest  invitation  to  join  any  party  at  deep  play. 
As  he  was  devoid  of  skill,  and  played  without  atten- 
tion, he  generally  lost  the  most,  and  sometimes  was 
tue  only  person  who  lost  at  all. 


PHYSIOGNOMY.' 


"Nothing   depends  more   on  whim,  or  is  more 
\iacertain  than  the  pretended  art  of  physiognomy  ;" 


■  •  The  following  curious  pliysiological  defioitioii  of  phiisiognomth 
ill  which  the  luitiior  pourlrays  it  as  the  iiu^ige  (xf  the  soul,  is  cx- 
nactod  Iroiij  a  puhlicatiuu  by  Dr.  Switlier,  of  tJie  year  1604. 

'•■  Suit  wav  cannot  roccivc  more  various  and  numerous  iny. 
"  piessions  thau  are  imprinted  on  a  iiuin's  face  by  ohjccts  moving 
"  liis  alleclions.  To  prove  it,  let  one  observe  a  iiwu's  lace  look- 
"  ing  on  a  pitiful  object,  then  a  ridiculous,  then  a  strange,  tlicn 
"  on  a  terrible  or  dangerous  cbjecty  and  so  forth.  That  iiUas 
"  have  the  same  etlcct  with  the  object,  dreams  confirm  too  often. 
"  The  numucr  I  conceive  to  be  thus: — The  animal  spirits,  moved 
"  ill  the  b.ei)i'.>ry  by  one  object,   coaliuuu  their  motion  to  the 
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**  Yet,  iMadam,  it  never  fails  to  have  some  in- 
fluence on  our  opinion.'' 

"  It  ought  not.  It  may  mislead  lis  greatly.  You 
ought,  my  dear,  to  beware  of  imagining  that  vice  is 
connected  with  deformity,  and  virtue  with  external 
beauty.  Candour  and  charity  ought  to  prevent  our 
suspecting  any  person  of  being  bad,  till  wa  have 
reason  to  believe  so  from  their  conduct." 


CIIinUUGICAL    APATHY. 

"  You  do  not  think  this  poor  gentleman  in 
♦langer  !"  said  Mad.  

"  A  person  of  your  ladyship's  excellent  under- 
standing must  know,"  replied  the  Surgeon,  "  that 
gun-shot  wounds  are  attended  with   danger." 

"This  is  only  a  pistol-shot  wound." 

"  Very  judiciously  observed;  that  certainly  makes 
a  difference  ;  it  happens  unluckily,  however,  that 
even  pistol-shot  wounds  prove  sometimes  mortal." 

"  brain ;  whence  the  niotion  is  propagated  to  this  or  that  partj> 
"  cular  part  of  the  body,  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  design  of  its 
•'  creation ;  having  first  made  an  alteration  in  the  face  by  its 
"■  nerves,  especially  by  the  pathetic  and  ocitlorum  motorii  actu- 
''  ating  its  many  muscles.  Now,  if  by  repeated  acts,  or  fre- 
"  quent  entertaining  of  the  ideas  of  a  favonrite  idea  of  a  passion 
"  or  vice,  which  natural  temperament  has  hurried  one  to  or 
"  custom  dragged,  the  face  is  so  often  put  into  tliat  posture 
"  which  attends  such  acts,  that  the  animal  spirits  find  such 
"  latent  passages  into  its  nerves,  that  it  is  sometimes  unalterably 
"  set. — Hence  it  is  that  we  see  great  drinkers  with  eyes  generally 
"  set  towards  the  nose,  the  adduccal  muscles  being  often  em- 
"  ploj^ed  to  let  tliem  see  their  loved  liquor  in  the  glass.  From 
"  this,  also,  we  may  solve  the  Quaker's  expecting  friCe,  waiting 
■"  the  pretended  spirit." 
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"  The  LuUct,  I  understand,  passed  ihiough  his 
arm  onl)." 

"  Had  it  passed  througb  his  heart  olso,  it  wouhl 
have  been  more  dangerous,  to  be  sure,"'  said  the 
burgeon. 

"  You  have  extracted  the  ball  ?'' 

"  I  have,  Madam  ;  and  quite  in  the  manner  re- 
commended by  Mons.  Lewis  at  Taris ;  it  ib  by  much 
the  safest." 

"  It  must  have  been  very  painful." 

*'  Painful  !  not  in  the  least,  Madam  !  I  pcrfurmcd 
it  with  the  greatest  ease." 

"  I  mean,  Sir,  painful  to  the  patient." 

"  To  the  patient ;  Oho  !  your  ladyship  spoke  of 
the  patient.  "Why,  yrs,  a  good  deal,  perhaps. — I 
have  seen  many  suffer  more. — There  is  no  knowing;" 
said    the  Surireon    carelcsslv. 


THE  TRUE  CIIRISTIAX. 

"  I  FEAU  that  you  harbour  vindictive  intentions 
aijainst  the  man  who  has  injured  you,"  said  the 
I'liysician. 

"  I  know  no  other  reason  w  liich  you  can  have  for 
your  suspecting  that  I  harbour  such  intentions,"  said 
the  Portuguese,  "  but  your  thinking  it  impossible, 
after  what  you  know  of  this  man's  behavimir,  that 
it  should  be  otherwise;  could  you  be  surprised  if  it 
were  as  you  suspect?" 

"  Nor  shall  I  be  surprised,"  rejoined  the  Doctor, 
"if  you  are  convicted  and  executed  for  gratif\in» 
your  revenge  in  such  an  unju&tiliubic  manner.     This 
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is  the  best  argument  that  can  be  mafic  use   of  to  one 
who  despise?  the  Christian  Religion." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  !  \Vhat  do  you  mean  :" 
said  the  Portuguese. 

"  Why  that  you  are  in  that  predicament,"  answered 
the  Physician. 

"  Who  !  I  despise  the  Christian  Religion  \"  cried 
the  Portuguese  in  terror  and  amazement.  "  Jesus 
Maria  f  you  fill  me  with  horror  !  Why!  Sir,  I  take 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  -St.  Jo- 
seph her  husband,  St.  James,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  to  witness,  that  I  attend  mass  regularly,  and 
have  always  from  my  infancy  believed  in  every  article 
of  faith  which  our  holy  mother  church  requires; 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  twice  as  much  whenever 
she  is  pleased  to  exact  it ;  if  this  is  not  being  a  Chris- 
tian, I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is." 

"  Nay,  my  good  friend,  resumed  the  Physician, 
**  it  is  matter  of  indifference  to  me  what  you  do, 
or  do  not  believe  ;  but  if  you  understood  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion  half  as  well  as  you 
believe  what  the  church  exacts,  you  will  find  that 
vour  attending  mass  regularly,  confessing  your  sins 
sincerely,  performing  penance  faithfully,  not  eating 
a  morsel  of  meat  on  Friday ,^  and  with,  a  most  punc- 
tual perseverance  repeating  daily  your  Pater-Noster^ 
Ave-Maria,  and  Credo  to  the  least  bead  of  the  Ro- 
sary ;  that  all  your  faith,  in  a  word,  into  the  bargain^ 
will  not  make  you  a  Christian,  while  you  indulge 
such  a  violent  spirit  of  revenge."  -; 

"  As  for  that,"  replied  the  Portuguese,  (and  he 
spoke  the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart)  "  neither  the- 
church   nor  the  Christian  Religion  hav.e   any  thijig 
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to  do  with  it ;  that  is  my  aflair,  and  depends  on  rr.y 
private  feelings;  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
forget  a  villian  who  attempted  to  injure  me." 

"  It  is  because  he  attempted  to  injure  you,  that  it 
is  in  your  power  as  a  man,  and  your  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian to  forgive  him.  Mad  he  never  injured  you,  nor 
even  attempted  it,  it  would  indeed  be  impossible  for 
you  to  have  the  merit  of  forgiving  him." 

The  Physician  founding  his  arguments  on  passages 
of  a  sermon  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  .St.  IMat- 
thew,  for  this  happened  to  be  a  physician  who  some- 
times read  the  Bible,  endeavoured  to  give  the  Portu- 
guese a  different  notion  of  these  matters.  At  first 
he  thought  the  passages  in  question  of  a  very  singular 
nature;  an<l  as  tiuy  were  plain  and  intelligible,  con- 
taining nothing  mysterious,  he  could  hardly  believe 
that  they  were  quite  orthodox  ;  yet  on  being  informed 
who  the  person  was  who  had  preached  this  sermon, 
■lie  could  not  deny  tiiat  it  had  a  fair  chance  of  being 
sound  Christianity, 


LETTER 

Of  a  Travdiing  Groom,  ,!;'ui>ig  an  account  of  Parts  and  of 
the  French. 

A    MONSEER 

Monseer  Benjamin  Jackson,   c/ic   Ic  Count 

de . 

ENGLiTEnn,  shire. 

Having  received  your's  per  course,  this  serves 
•to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well  and  hearty. 

Since  you  and  your  sister  Bess  desire  it,  I  shall 
410W  write  to  you  about  the  description  of  tkts  hexe 
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town  and  couiUry.  In  my  own  private  opinion, 
Paris  is  hut  a  tiresome  town  to  live  in,  for  there  is 
none  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  as  porter  or 
good  ale;  and  as  for  their  beef,  they  boil  it  to  rags. 
Wine  to  be  sure  is  cheaper  here,  but  not  so  strong 
and  genuine  as  in  London. 

I  have  been  at  the  French  King's  palace,  which 
they  call  \'ersailles  in  their  language;  it  is  out  of 
town,  the  same  as  Kew  or  Windsor  is  with  our  King: 
I  went  first  and  furcmost  to  see  the  stables,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  very  grand,  and  there  they  have  some 
^TTy  good-looking  horses,  especially  English  hunters: 
it  grieved  me  to  see  so  many  of  our  own  best  subjects 
in  the  service  of  our  lawful  enemy,  which,  to  be  sure, 
the  French  King  is. 

We  little  think  how  many  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  seduced  from  England  to  distant  countries,  and 
exposed  to  the  worst  of  usage,  from  both  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards ;  for  none  of  them  know  how  an 
English  horse  ought  to  be  treated. 

When  I  was  at  A'ersaillcs,  I  saw  the  dauphiness, 
which  is  all  the  same  as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wife 
■with  us ;  she  is  one  of  the  prettiest  W'Omen  I  have 
see-ii  in  France,  being  very  fair  and  blooming;  ^nd 
more  like  an  Englishwoman  than  a  French- 
She  rides  like  the  ladies  in  England,  with  both  her 
lews  on  the  same  side  of  the  horse;  whereas  I  have 
seen  many  women,  since  I  came  abroad,  ride  on 
horse-back  like  men,  which  I  think  a  bad  contri- 
vance, and  I  am  surprised  their  husbands  permit  it. 
I  have  seen  the  French  hcrsc-guards,  which  they 
call  jongdarmes;  the  men  are  smart-looking  young 
fellows  enough,  but  the  horses  are  poor,  washy 
things,  in  comparison  of  our  dragoons. 
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The  Swiss  guards  are  stout  men,  clothed  in  scar- 
Jet,  the  same  as  our  soldiers;  but  they  have  mous- 
taches on  their  lips,  like  the  rat-catcher  in  St.  Giles's, 

The  French  foot-guards,  are  dressed  in  blue,  and 
all  the  marching  regiments  in  white,  which  has  a 
very  foolish  appearance  for  soldiers;  and  as  for  blue 
regimentals,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  blue  horse,  or  the 
artillery. 

I  believe  tlie  French  army  would  have  no  great 
chance  with  our  troops,  in  a  fair  battle,  upon  plaia 
giound.  It  is  lucky  for  the  Mounseers,  that  there 
is  no  road  between  Dover  and  Calais  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I 
^*oijder  the  king  does  not  send  some  regiments  by 
sea  to  take  Paris,  which  would  make  no  great  re- 
sistance; for  there  is  no  walls  round  the  town. 

I  have  sent  unto  you,  by  the  bearer,  a  pappy 
jnashee  tobivcco-box,  and  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves,  for 
your  sister,  who  will  also  deliver  to  you  this  letter, 
which  I  have  taken  three  days  in  writing,  to  oblige 
you  and  your  sister  ;  and  I  durst  not  write  by  the 
post,  for  if  the  French  found  this  letter,  they  would 
take  me  up  for  a  spy,  and  shut  me  up  in  the  Bastile, 
during  my  life;  and  in  England,  I  am  told,  all  foreign 
letters  are  opened  by  the  ministry,  in  which  case, 
this  might  bring  you  into  trouble,  because  of  the 
box  and  gloves,  which  being  counterbaiul,  against 
the  act  of  Parliament,  the  king  would  be  enraged 
if  he  knew  of  such  a  thing,  which  stands  to  rea- 
son, all  smuggled  goods  being  so  much  money  out 
of  liis  pocket. — All  from,  Dear  Ben,  with  my  kind 
love  to  your  sister, 

Your  servant  to  command, 

Tii^-  D . 
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GOOD  BREEDING. 

"  Jesus  Maria!"  crted  the  priest;  "  If  you 
think  your  patient  cannot  live  longer,  than  about 
two,  or  at  most  three  clays;  it  is,  Sir,  your  indis- 
pensable duty  to  tell  him  so." 

"  There  is  no  cause,  Father,  for  being  in  a  heat," 
said  the  Italian  surgeon,  bowing;  "  but  I  cannot 
think  it  consistent  with  politeness.,  to  tell  a  gentle- 
man a  disagreeable  and  unnecessary  truth  on  any 
occasion.  In  Franco,  such  a  thing  would  be  consi- 
dered quite  unpardonable."  .« 

*'  How  it  would  be  considered  in  France,  is  very 
little  to  the  purpose,"  said  the  Monk  ;  "  the  impor- 
tant point  is,  how  it  will  be  considered  in  the  other 
world,  where  the  manner  of  thinking  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  is  in  France." 

"  That  is  saying  a  severer  thing  of  the  other 
world  than  I  should  have  expected  from  a  man  of 
your  cloth,"  said  the  surgeon." 

"  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  go  directly,  and  ac- 
quaint your  patient  of  his  danger?"  said  the  monk. 

"  You  cannot  possibly  imagine,  my  good  father," 
replied  the  surgeon,  "  that  I  will  behave  so  unpo- 
li'ely  to  a  gentleman,  especially  when  he  is  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  world." 

"  Why,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  father,  warmly;  "  by 
c-'ncealing  his  danger  from  him,  he  may  die  without 
confession,  and  his  soul,  of  course,  will  be  lost  for 
ever." 

'•'  Ak  for  his  soul,  and  whether  it  shall  be  lost  or 

that   is   his  affair,  or  your's,  if  you   please, 

1 .  t  father;  but  it  is  mine  not  to  deviate  from 
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the  laws  of  good-breeding  and  politeness."     So  say- 
ing, with  a  low  bow,  he  stepped  into  his  carriage. 


FILIAL  riExy. 


I  HAVE  known,  a  Scotch  servant,  who,  being 
young,  thoughtless,  and  of  a  canty  turn  of  mind> 
lived  for  some  time  out  of  place  very  idly.  When 
any  of  the  other  servants,  his  acquaintances,  were 
allowed  a  day  of  pleasuring,  Andrew  was  sure  to  be 
of  the  party.  At  this  rate  all  the  money,  he  had 
received  from  his  last  master,  would  soon  have  been 
cast  to  the  cocks:  but,  in  the  midst  of  this,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  mother,  at  Selkirk,  inform- 
ing him  of  his  father's  death,  by  which  she  and  his 
sister  were  reduced  to  great  poverty  and  distress. 
This  news  made  a  most  laudable  alteration  in  the 
conduct  of  Andrew  ;  he  shunned  all  those  parties  of 
which  he  had  been  formerly  so  fond.  'And  when 
other  servants  pressed  him  very  much,  saying)  "  you 
used  to  be  as  fond  of  mirth  and  good  wine  as  your 
neighbours;"  Andrc\v  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 
"  if  I  drink  wine,  my  mother  and  sister  must  dr.nk 
water;"  and  the  very  next  day,  he  called  on  me 
with  ten  pounds  he  had  amassed,  which  he  desfred 
me  to  pay  to  a  banker,  for  an  order  on  a  house  at 
Edinburgh,  to  rennt  the  value  to  his  mother. 


MOUNTAINEERS. 

"  O,  Sir,"  said  a  valet  to  his  master;  ♦'  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,  which  I  am  sure  will  do  your 
s  2 
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•beait    good;  the  Gcncvese   gentleman,    you   know, 
Mr.  Bert-rand,  has  at  last  found,  and  released  and 
obtained  the   lihcrty  of  his  old  servant,  poor  Anto- 
nio, nho   having  been   presumed   guilty,  had   been 
condemned  to   hard  labour  at  Caserta. — I  really  do 
imagine.  Sir,  that  there  is  something  in  the  air  of 
mountainous  countries,    exceedingly  favourable    to 
kindness   of  heart. — I   have  heard  several  travellers 
declare,  that  they  had  met  with  more  hospitality  in 
a  short  tour  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  than  in 
their  journics  over  all  Flanders,  and  the  low  coun- 
tries,    although    the  last  are   as    full   of    populous 
■towns,  as  the  former  is  of  mountains." 

"  This  Bertrand,  is  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  whose 
territories  are  not  mountainous;"  said  the  masteii, 
smiling. 

"  Your  honour,  will  .be  pleased  to  remember," 
replied  the  valet,  "  that  Geneva  is  situated  by  a  fine 
lake,  just  as  the  village  of  Buchanan  is  by  Loch 
Lomond;  and  there  ate  mountains  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  both." 


MARY  QUEEX   OF  SCOTS.* 

T-ivo  Scotch  valets,  travelling  over  Italy,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  7)uister,  had  dined  together  upon  hotch- 
potch and  minched  coUops.     After  dinner,  as  neither 

*  The  conduct  of  this  giddy  but  accomplished,  beautiful  but 
iiiifovtunate  female,  has  becu  a  theme  of  considerable  animad- 
version, and  much  controversy.  It  is  ingeniously  pourtra^ed  in, 
the  following  dialogue.  She  has  been  blamed  to  the  extreme  of 
virulence,  and  praised  to  the  acme  of  panegyric ;  nor  is  the. 
opinion  of  the  world  yet  settled  as  to  the  degree  of  adniiratiwv 
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was  an  enemy  to  the  bottle,  they  piishcd  it  prcttt^ 
briskly  between  them,  and  the  conversation  became 
more  and  more  animated  every  moment;  while  they 
talked  of  absent  friends,  the  days  of  former  years, 
the  warlike  renown  of  Scotland,  and  the  romantic 
beauties  of  the  country,  they  -were  in  .perfect  unison  ; 
but  with  all  the  prejudices,  which  those  two  Caledo- 
nians had  in  common,    there  were   some  articles  in 

which   they   differed    diametrically.      T being   a 

stripling  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  ac- 
companied his  master,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  rebellion  of  IJ-iS ;  and  had  conti- 
nued inseparably  attached  to  his  lordship,  after  the 
battle  of'  Calladen,  during  a  considerable  time,  in 
uhich  they  skulked  among  the   most  remote  parts  of 

the  Highlands. — B ■ — ,   was    born   and  educated 

among  the  JVhigs  of  the  •u>est  of  Scotland,  the  deS' 
cendunts  of  the  ancient  Covenanters,,  who  suffered  so 


or  dctt-statioa  in  which  lier  cliaractcr  should  be  held.  The  vio- 
lence of  her  enemies  lias  only  beca  exceeded,  by  the  zeal  of  her 
friends ;  and  slie  has  at  once  been  the  idol '  of  worship,  and  the 
fiend  of  abhorrence  Thus  hsis  her  history  been  reduced  to  a 
vhiios  of  contradiction,  where  consummate  censure,  and  uaqua- 
Uficd  pi-aise  so  mingSe  in  the  discordant  muss,  that  tlie  utmos^ 
exertions  of  cultivated  intellect  are  scarcely  able  to  distiiiguisik 
the  suggestions  of  unadulterated  truth  from  the  ebullitions  of 
jualicious  faUehood.  It  has  been  said,  and  not  unaptly,  that  oV 
thri.>'  histories  of  her  life,  v^rittcn  in  the  time  nearest  to  tlie  age 
i:i  wiiith  she  lived,  Camden's,  whose  annals  were  revised  and 
corrected  by  James  the  first.  Is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  truth  ; 
Uiat  Buchan^irs  told  the  wiiole  truth,  and  7nore.  t4iau  the  truth* 
and  that  Mclvir.s  related  the  Vrutli,  but  not  die  whole  trutJi. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  VVliitakcT's  history  of  that  ]^rincc.«s  is  superior  to- 
^hem  all.  j\Iary  was  beheaded  in  Fothcringay  Castle*.  Hi;*- 
thainytomhirc,  oathc  eighth  of  February,  1587^ 
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much  oppression  and  religious  persecution,  by  the  ab- 
surd pnlicif  of  the  ynininters  of  Charles  the  Second^ 
and  his  brother  James,  n^hich  is  still  remembered  wi-tk 

horror  in  flmt  part  of  Scotland.     As  B '.$  politi- 

iial  sentiments  rocre  so  different  from  those  of  T , 

it  would  have  been  fortunate,   (as  the  following  anec- 
dote xinll  prove,)  if  the  ti^o  friends  had  kept  clear  of 
anij  discourse  on  such  subjects: — 

"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  said  T— — ,  "  was  the 
most  bcaulitul  and  accomplished  princess  that  ever 
sat  on  a  throne." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  either  against  her  beauty 
or    her  aecomplishments,"    replied   B— — ;    "   but 

.surely,  INIr.  T ,  you  must  acknowledge  that  she 

was  a ?" 

"  Have  a  care  what  you  say,  Sir  !"  interrupted 

T ,  ""  I'll  permit  no  man  that  ever  wore  breeches^ 

to  speak  disrespectfully  of  that  unfortunate  queen." 

'"  No  man  that  ever  wore  cither  breeches  or  fili- 
beg*,"   replied   B ,  "  shall    prevent    me    from 

speaking  the  truth,  when  I  see  occasion." 

"  Speak  as  much  truth  as  you  please,  Sir,"  re- 
joined T ;  *'  but  I   declare,   that  no  man    shall 

calumniate  the  memory  of  that  beautiful  and  unfor- 
tunate princess,   in  my  presence,  while  I  can  wield  a 
claymore  t-" 
-    "  If  you  should  wield  fifty  claymores,  you  cannot 
deny  that  she  was  a  papist,"  said  B . 

*'  Well,  Sir;'  cried  T ,  "  What   then  ?    Shs 


*  A  part  of  the   Highland .  dress,    wliich  servts   instead  o* 
lircecht's. 

t  The  HJglJand  broad-swotd. 
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was  like  other  people  of  ihc  religion  in  which  she  was 
bred." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  i/ou  may  have  been  bred, 

Mr.  T ,"  said  B ;  "  for  aught  I  know,  you 

may  be  an  adherent  to  the  worship  of  the  scarlet 
w  hore  yourself.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  that  point 
cleared  up  before  we  proceed  farther." 

"  I  cannot  say,  that  I  understand  your  drift,  Sir," 

replied  T ;  "  but  lam  an  adherent  neither  of  a 

scarlet  whore,  nor  of  whores  of  arvy  other  colour." 

"  If  that  is   the  case,"   said  B ,  "  you  ought 

not  to  interest  yourself  in  the  reputation  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  for  I  will  tell  you  in  plain  English, 
that  your  bonny  Queen  Mary,  was  the  strumpet  of 
Rotiiuell,  and  the  murderer  of  her  husband." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  than 
T flew  at  him  like  a  tiger ;  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty. 

"  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  satisfaction,  or  re- 
tracting what  you  have  said  against  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Scotland,"  cried  T . 

"  As  for   retracting  what  I   have  said,"   replied 

B ,   "  that  is  no  habit  of  mine  ;  but  with  regard 

to  giving  you  satisfaction,  I  am  ready  for  thai.  So 
name  your  hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow 
morning." 

"   Why,  now,  directly!"  cried  T ;   "  there  is 

nobody  in  the  garden  to  interrupt  us." 

'•  I  should  have  chosen  to  have  settled  some 
things  first;  but,  since  you  are  in  such  a  hurry,  I  will 
not  balk  you.  I  will  stop  home  for  my  sword,  and 
be  with  you  directly,"  said  B= . 

B soon  arrived  with  his  sword,  and  they  re- 
tired to  a  private  spot  in  the  garden. 
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"  Are  you  ready,  Sir?"  cried  T . 

*'  'i'liat  I  am. — Come  on,  Sir,"  said  B  ,  "and 
the  Lord  be  with  the  righteous." 

*'  Amen  I"  cried  T ,  and  the  conflict  began^ 

Both  the  combatants  understood  the  weapon  they 
fought  with  ;  and  each  parried  his  adversary's  blow 
with    such   dexterity,  that   no  blood   was  shed   for 

some  time ;  at  length  T making  a  fciat  at  B 's 

head,  gave  him  suddenly  a  severe  wound  in  the 
thigh. 

"  I  hope  you  are  now  sensible  of  your  error,"  said 

T ,  dropping  his  point. 

"  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  I  was,"  cried  B — ■ — ; 
*'  so  keep  your  guard."  So  saying,  he  advanced 
more  briskly  than  ever  upon  T ;  who  after  ward- 
ing off"  several  strokes,  wounded  his  antagonist  a  se- 
cond time.     B ,  however,  shewed  no  disposition 

to  relinquish  the  combat;  but  this  second  wound 
being  in  the  forehead,  and  the  blood  flowing  in  pro- 
fusion into  his  eye,  he  could  no  longer  see  distinctly  ; 

T closing  with  him,  became  soon  master  of  his 

sword,  and  with  the  same  effort  threw  him  to  the- 
ground;  standing  over  him  he  said,  "  this  may  con- 
vince you,  Mr.  B ,  thatyour's  is  not  the  righte- 
ous cause ;  you  arc  in  my  power;  but  I  will  act  as 
the  Queen,  whose  character  I  defend,  would  order 
were  she  alive.  I  hope  you  will  live  to  repent  of  the- 
injustice  you  have  done  to  that  amiable  and  unfor- 
tunate Princess." 

He  then  assisted  B to    rise;  and   carried   h'un 

to  his  chamber. 

"  I  must  acknowledge,  then,"  said  B ,  "  that 

you  behave  like  a  Gentleman.     Though  I  am  a  Whig, 
and  you  a  Tory,  I  hope  we  are   both,  honest  men.. 
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As  you  have  behaved  generously  when  my  liU'  wan 
in  your  power,  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  I 
am  sorry  for  having  spoken  tlisrcspcctfully  ot  any 
person/dead  or  alive,  for  whom  youhavc  an  esteem. " 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  acquired  the  esteem  of 
her  very  enemies,"  said  T._--;  the  elegance  and 
engaging  sweetness  of  her  manners  were  nrebistible  to 
every  heart  that  was  not  steeled  by  prejudice  or  jea- 
lousy." 

"  She  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Judge,"  said  B ," 

who  can  never  be  seduced  by  fair  appearances,  nor 
imposcd^on'by  forgeries  and  fraud." 

"She  is   so,  Mr.   B ,"   replied   T ,"  and 

her  rivals  and  accusers  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
Judge." 

"  We  had  best   leave   them  all   to  his  justice  and 
mercy  then,   and  say  no  more  on  the   subject,"  said 

B ;  **  for  if  Queen  Mary's  conduct  upon   earth 

was  what  you  believe  it  was,  she  will  receive  her 
reward  in  heaven,  where  her  actioas  and  sufferings 
are  recorded." 

"  One  thing   more  I  will  say,"   rejoined   T ; 

"  and  that  is  only  to  ask  of  you,  whether  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  woman,  whose  conscience  was  loaded 
wi.th  the  crimes  imputed  to  her,  could  have  closed 
the  varied  scene  of  her  life,  and  have  met  death 
with  such  serene  and  dignified  courage,  as  Mary 
di.l?" 
'•   1  always  admired  that    last  awful   scene,"   saitl 

B ,  who     was    melted     by    the    recollection  of 

Mary's  behaviour  on  the  scaffold;  "and  I  will  fn-ely 
acknowledge,  that  the  most  innocent  person  that 
over  lived,  or  tiie  greatest  hero  recorded  in  history, 
<;ould  not  i^ice  death   \\ilU  greater  composure   than. 
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the  Queen  of  Scotland ;  she  supported  the  dignity 
of  a  Queen,  while  she  displayed  the  meekness  of  a 
Christian." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  my  dear  friend,  for 
the  misunderstanding  that  happened  between  us," 
saidT-__,  afiectionately,  and  holding  forth  his  hand 
in  token  of  reconciliation. 

.  Here  the  two  friends  shook  hands  with  the  utmost 
cordiality. 


LOMBARD    STREET. 


A  Citizen  of  London  -who,  in  an  vnlucky  whim,  had 
retired  into  the  Country,  soon  after  expressed  fiis 
regret  in  the  following  terms  : — 

They  talk  of  thcpleasuresof  the  country, 

-but  •would  to  God  I  had  iiever  been  persiiaded  to 
leave  the  labour  of  the  city  for  such  woeful  pleasure. 

0  Lombard-b'treet !  Lombard-street!  In  evil  houf 
did  I  forsake  thee  for  verdant  walks  and  flowery 
landscapes,  and  that  there  tiresome  piece  of  made 
water.  What  walk  is  so  agreeable  as  a  walk  through 
the  streets  of  London  ?  What  landscape  more  flowery 
than  those  in  the  print-shops  ?  And  what  water  was 
made  bv  man  equal  to  the  Thames  ?  If  here  I  ven- 
ture to  walk  but  a  short  way  be^-ond  my  own  fields, 

1  may  be  wet  through  by  a  sudden  shower,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  wind  of  every  quarter,  before  I  get 
under  shelter;  but  in  walking  through  the  streets  of 
London,  if  it  rains  a  man  can  shelter  himself  under 
the  piazzas  ;  if  the  wind  is  in  his  face  while  he  walks 
along  oae  street,  he  may  turn  iuto  another^  if  he 
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is  hungry,  he  can  be  refreshed  at  the  pastry  shops ; 
if  tired,  he  can  call  a  hackney  coach;  and  he  is 
sure  of  meeting  with  entertainment  every  evening 
at  the  club. 


ITALIAN  GEOGKArilEUS. 

*'  Father,  perhaps  you  never  were  at  Paris?" 

**  Never  in  my  whole  life,"  answered  father  Mule. 

•**  Nor  at  Moscow,  neither,"  added  the  Surgeon. 

*'  No,  never,  <hough  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  Muscovy,  particularly  of  late;  some  people 
tell  me  it  is  larger  than  Naples.  What  is  your  opi- 
nion? which  do  you  believe  to  be  the  largest  city, 
Naples  or  Muscovy?"  said  father  Mulo. 

"  Why  I  should  think  Naples  the  most  popu- 
lous," answered  the  surgeon,  "  though  Muscovy 
stands  upon  rather  more  ground." 

"  1  had  some  suspicion  of  that  kind  myself,"  re- 
plied father  Mulo. 


LAUDABLE    REASON'S    FOR    GOIXG    INTO    HOLY 
OKDEllS. 

"  I  AM  sensible,  my  Lord,  that  my  circumstances 
arc  so  narrow,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  indulge  my 
taste  for  my  favourite  amusements  in.  the  style  I 
could  wish,  without  being  assisted  by  the  emoluments 
of  some  profession." 

"  What  profession  then  would  you  choose  to  be 
of?"   rejoined  his  Lordship. 

"  That  of  a  clergyman,"  replied  Mr.  S— — , 
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"  A  clergyman!"  exclaimed  the  Peer. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  continued  S ;  "  I  confess 

I  have  a  great  desire  to  enter  into  holy  orders." 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  the  Peer,  "  what  can 
be  your  inducement." 

"  My  fondness  for  hunting  and  shooting,"  an- 
swered S— — ;  "  and,  if  by  your  Lordship's  favour, 
I  could  obtain  a  tolerable  living  in  a  hunting  coun- 
try, 1  should  think  myself  extremely  happy.  The 
business  of  a  clcgyman,  as  your  Lordship  knows, 
from  many  examples,  is  no  way  incompatible  with  a 
passion  for  those  manly  amusements,  without  which 
I  am  sure  life  would  seem  a  very  dull  affair  in  my 
eyes." 

"  But  there  are  certain  duties  of  a  clergyman," 
said  the  Peer,  "  which,  in  some  people's  eyes,  arc 
not  exceedingly  entertaining." 

"  I  should  think  them  no  great  hardships,  my 
Lord,"  said  S  :   "  in  case  of  the  indisposition  of 

my  Curate,  on  particular  occasions,  I  have  no  man- 
ner of  objection  to  reading  prayers  or  to  preaching ! 
and  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  despair  of  rendering  my- 
self agreeable  to  the  generality  of  my  flock ;  for, 
with  regard  to  comforting  the  sick  and  relieving  the 
poor,  I  thank  heaven  I  am  disposed  to  perform  those 
duties  whether  I  should  ever  be  a  clergyman  or 
r.ot." 

"  All  this  is  very  well,"  resumed  the  Peer  ;  "  but, 
my  dear  S  — ,  are  not  some  previous  studies  ne- 
cessary before  you  can  be — " 

**  Certainly,"  replied  the  other,  interrupting  his 
Lordship ;  "  and  I  have  of  late  been  preparing  my- 
self accordingly.  I  confess  I  was  too  inattentive  at 
school,  which  renders  this  task  tjie  harder  upon  me; 
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yei  I  hope  to  surmouut  all  obstacles,  and  give  satis- 
faction to  the  Bishop.  My  passion  for  hunting  and 
shooting  instigates  me  to  exertions  in  studj-  which  I 
never  knew  before. 

"  Na}',  heaven  forefend,"  replied  the  Peer,  smi- 
ling, "  that  I  should  attempt  to  blunt  such  laudable 
instigation.  All  I  hare  to  say  is,  that  when  you  are 
once  fairly  ordained,  I  beg  you  will  let  me  know: 
there  is  some  chance  of  a  considerable  living  in  my 
gift,  being  vacant  very  soon,  and  you  may  rely  upon 

it,  my  dear  S" ,  that   if  you  continue    in  your 

present  way  of  tliinking,  and  are  completely  dubbed, 
I  will  prefer  no  man  to  yourself.'' 


CONSULTATloy. 

Scene— Naples. 

*'  This  wound  is  nothing,"  said  the  Doctor. 

'■  We  must  tr)'  to  make  somct/ii/ig  of  it,  however," 
roplied  the  Surgeon. 

"It  will  heal  of  itself  directly,"  resumed  the 
Doctor. 

"  It  must,  therefore,  not  be  left  to  itself,"  said  the 
Surgeon. 

"  What  farther  do  you  intend  ?"  said  the  Physi- 
cian ;  "  little  more  seems  necessary,  except  applying 
some  fresh  lint  every  day." 

"  Lascia  far  a  Marc  Antonio,"  replied  the  Sur- 
geon, "  I  will  take  care  that  his  Excellency  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  danger  on  thq  high  road  for  at  least  a 
month  to  come." 

"  Utiless  it  be  to  prescribe  some  cooling  physic; 
ud  such  a  low  regimen  as  will  prevent  his  suti'ci'JDg 
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from  want  of  exercise,  I  can  do  nothing,"  said  the 
Physician. 

"  That  is  doing  a  great  deal,"  said  the  Surgeon; 
"  it  keoj)s  the  patient  in  low  spirits,  and  renders  him 
obedient/'' 

"  But,  after  all,  how  do  you  intend  to  treat  the 
wound  itself?"  said  the  Physician. 

"  1  intend  to  treat  \\.  secundum  arieni,"  replied  the 
Surgeon. 

*'  Bene,  bene  respondisti,"  said  the  Physician  ;  "  and 
so  much  for  the  wound.  Now,  pray,  what  say  you 
to  the  news  ?  continued  the  Physician  ;  "  they  talk 
of  a  Russian  fleet  in  the   Mediterranean." 

*'  Whether  that  will  take  place  or  not,"  said  the 
Surgeon,  depends  entirely  on  the  King's  pleasure." 

"  How  so  ?  said  the  Physician  ;  how  can  his  Ma- 
jesty prevent  it  ?" 

"  By  threatening  to  sink  them  if  they  presumed  to 
enter  the  Streights,"  replied  the  Surgeon.  "  The 
Toulon  fleet  will  be  sufficient." 

"  Toulon  fleet  \"  cried  the  Physician  ;  "  why, 
what  King  do  you  mean  V 

"  Why,  the  King  of  France,  to  be  sure,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  what  other  King  can  I  mean  V 

"  Vipregodi  scusarmi,  signor,"  cried  the  Physi- 
cian ;  "  but  in  speaking  of  the  King  in  Naples,  I 
thought  the  King  of  Naples  might  perhaps  be 
meant." 

"  Afe  di  dia,  signor,"  replied  the  Surgeon  ;  "  mon 
ftie  xenvto  vrai  in  pcnsitro ;  but  I  believe,"  added 
he,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  our  consultation  has 
lasted  a  decent  time." 

The  Physician  bcipg  of  the  same  opinion,  thoy 
returned  to  the  patient's  chamber. 
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STRONG  REASONS  AGAINST   MARUIAGE, 

'•  Well,  Sir,  do  you  ever  intend  to  marry  V 
"  No,  I  cannot  say  I  do  ;— as  I  never  was  accus^ 
tomed  to  a  xnife.,  1  am  not  much  inclined  to  matri- 
mony ;  for  through  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I 
have  never  found  any  thing  to  agree  with  mc  but 
wliat  I  am  accustomed  to. 


•  LETTER  OF  ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

I  MUST  begin  by  informing  you,  dear  Miss,  that 
I  was  sorry  my  good  friend,  your  aunt,  consented  to 
your  going  to  London,  to  live  with  a  lady  of  quality  ; 
because,  it  is  an  old  observation,  and  a  true  one, 
Uiat  young  women  are  prone  to  imitate  the  manners 
of  those  they  live  with  ;  and  the  manners  of  women 
of  quality  and  high  birth,  are  not  suitable  to  niodesl 
young  women  of  respectable  parentage.  This  only 
applied  of  the  risk  you  ran  from  the    contagion  of 

lady  D-^ 's  example,  and  that  of  her  acquaintance. 

I  confess,  I  did  not  think  of  her  son.  I  hear  that  he 
frequents  your  company  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
mother  is  offended,  and  has  written  to  your  aunt,  to 
deyre  you  to  return  to  York,  which  you  have  re- 
fused. My  correspondent  adds,  that  you  sometimes 
drive  about  in  my  lord's  carriage,  that  he  himself 
saw  you  in  his  company  at  the  play-house,  richly 
dressed,  and  witli  a  miniature  picture  set  in  dia- 
monds, hanging  from  your  neck;  that  your  whole 
manner,  and  even  the  st_>lc  of  your  language,  is 
quite  changed  ;  that  instead  of  being  obse([uious  and 
obliging,  as  you  were  formerly,  you  now  assume  a 
T  2 
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proud  and  disdainful  air.  Those,  and  other  cu- 
cumstanccs  that  I  omit,  create  suspicion  that  he 
wishes  to  rob  you  of  the  precious  jewel  of  your 
virgin  innocence;  after  wiiich  all  the  jewels  he  can 
decorate  you  with,  will  be  badges  of  dishonour.  O, 
ray  dear  Miss,  let  this  never  be  said  of  you.  Give 
him  back  all  his  jewels,  and  whatever  presents  he 
may  have  made  you.  Return  immediately  to  your 
aunt,  at  York,  which,  I  hope,  will  put  an  end  to  the 
unfavourable  rumours  that  are  in  circulation  con- 
cerning you.  Or,  in  case  it  should  not  entirely  liave 
that  effoct  (for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  good 
name  once  lost  is  not  easily  regained),  still  it  will 
show  that,  although  you  have  been  imprudent,  you 
are  resolved  to  do  so  no  more. 

I  earnestly  intreat  you-,   that  you    will  send  lord 

D back  every  present  he  has  ever  made  you,  and 

set  out  directly  after  to  your  afllicted  aunt.  As  soon 
as  you  shall  have  arrived  there,  let  me  know,  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  wait  on  you  at  York. 

I  am,  dear  Miss  A , 

Your  constant  well  wisher  and  humble  servant^ 

D.  P. 


AXSAVER. 


SIRy 

Although  I  have  received  many  epistolary  let- 
ters from  gentlemen,  during  the  short  time  I  have 
hitlierto  been  in  this  world,  yet  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  ackno^dedge,  that  that 
which  mv  footman  has  just  delivered  to  me  from 
you,  is  the  most  extraordinary,  or,  I  may  presume  to 
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adtl,  the  most  unprecedented,  I  ever  saw  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  existence. 

You  really  seem  to  be  what  Mr.  Townly  calls  rus- 
ticated ;  which,  perhaps  may  be  imputed  to  your 
livinf;  continually  in  the  country:  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  your  not  writing  with  common  politeness, 
which  I  heard  lady  Varnish  observe,  is  one  of  the 
things  which  render  the  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  in  society  so  agreeable,  and  the  want  of  which 
make  all  your  great  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  very 
much  to  be  doubted  ;  for  in  a  book  upon  polite  con- 
versation, by  Mr.  Simon  Wagstaft',  E^q.  which  I 
was  reading  wlien  the  French  friscur,  was  dressing 
my  hair,  1  find  these  lines, — 

"  Who  in  his  taJk,  can't  speak  a  polite  thing, 
"  Will  never  loyal  bo  to  George,  our  king." 

I  recommend  the  perusal  of  that  book  to  you,  in 
order  to  purify  a  little  your  style  of  language,  par- 
ticularly when  you  write  to  the  fair  sex.  But  whe- 
ther you  take  my  counsel  in  this  or  not,  allow  me 
to  tell  yuu.  Sir,  that  you  have  no  right  to  employ  a 
spy  on  my  conduct,  which  neither  you,  nor  your  nar- 
row-minded correspondents  are  proper  judges  of. 
It  is  very  true,  Sir,  that  I  have  a  friendship  for  my 
Lord  D ;  and  if  he  has  the  same  delicate,  sin- 
cere friendship  for  me,  which  he  swears  he  has,  and 
that  it.  will  be  eternal,  what  right  have  you,  or  any 
one  else,  to  find  the  least  fault  with  it. 

You  seem.  Sir,  to  have  no  notion  of  pure  refine- 
ment l)ctween  man  and  woman,  which  makes  you 
write  as  you  do  of  his  robbing  me  of  my  precious 
jewel  and  virgin  innocence,  and  such-like  vulgar 
stufi'  as  never  once  entered  my  head  :  and  it  is  quite 
mouitrous  that  il  should  enter  your's,  at  an  a^e, 
T  3 
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when,  by  your  own  confession,  you  arc  unfit  for 
marriage. 

As  for  ludy  D 's  being  offended,  that  gives  me 

little  concern  ;  perhips  she  may  have  reason  to  re- 
pent the  airs  she  has  given  herself.  She  ought  to 
lemcniber,  that  she  was  no  better  than  a  plain  Miss, 
as  well  as  myself. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  inform  you,  that  I  desire 
no  more  of  your  admonitions,  which  I  found  so 
nauseous,  that  I  threw  them  into  the  only  place  fit 
for  them.     If  I   bad  shewn  your  letter  to   ray  lord 

D ,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  given  you  a  lesson 

that  would  have  made  you  write  with  proper  respect 
to  your  superiors,  and  taught  you,  old  as  you  are, 
better  manners  in  future. — No  more  at  present, 
being,  Sir, 

Tour's,  &c. 

11.  A, 


I^RINCE    OF  PEACE, 


His  name  was  originally  Don  Manuel  Godoi,  the- 
son  of  an  Hidalgo,  of  Badejos,  in  Estramadura,  of 
an  ancient  family,  in  very  narrow  circumstances  i 
he  was  educated  as  people  in  his  situation  usually 
are  in  the  provinces  of  Spain:  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  proper  age,  entered  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
company  of  life-guards,  where  he  ser%-ed  for  seve- 
ral years  until  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
distinguished  by  royal  penetration,  and  raised  to 
supreme  favour.  He  is  a  man  of  address,  and 
rather  of  genteel  manners  :  he  has  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  deficiencies  of  bis  education  by   study. 
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lie  was  disposed  to  encourage  science,  and  give 
protectiun  to  men  of  letters.  He  always  shewed  a 
partiality  for  the  English,  and  a  desire  to  prevent 
a  rupture  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 


IIIGII-TREASOX, 


I  WAS  called  on  one  morning  by  a  person  who 
lias  a  considerable  property  in  the  country,  but 
whom  I  knew  to  be  wonderfully  weak  and  hct- 
headcd. 

lie    told   me    as    soon    as   he  could    articulate, 
(for     when     he     entered  he   was   out     of    brcalh), 
**  that  a  wealthy  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
committed  high  treason." 
"   High-treason  !— How?" 

•'  By  speaking  disrespectfully  of  his  majesty,  and 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family,"  he  answered. 

I  c<Hild  not  believe  that  the  man  had  been  guilty 
of  a  thing  so  revolting. 

He  said,  "  he  could  not  have  believed  it  himself, 
if  he  had  not  received  it  from  those  who  knew  it  by 
ocular  demonstration,  having  heard  with  their  oicn 
ears,  the  very  words  which  the  farmer  had  pro- 
nounced." 

I  desired  him  to  repeat  the  expressions. 
He  said,  the  expressions  were: — "  that  the  kin" 
•was  not  a  Christian  monarch  ;  and  that  their   roval 
highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  ought  not  to  be  trusted." 

Though  I  thought  this  a  most  unlikely  story,  I  de- 
termined to  make  a  careful  investigation.  The  fact 
turned  out  to  be  this ;  the  farmer,  with  others,  had 
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Ijcen  drinking  at  a  public-house.  One  of  the  com- 
pany had  said— -he  hoped  there  would  bo  soon  peace 
all  over  Europe:  to  which  the  fanner  answered — 
that  no  Christian  monarch  would  ofier  to  make  peace 
with  such  infideis  as  tlie  French.  The  former,  had 
rejoined,  that  some  crowned  heads  had  already  shewn 
a  disposition  towards  peace.  On  which  the  farmer 
said—"  That  we  ought  not  to  put  our  trust  in 
princes." 

This  conversation,  had  been  repeated  to  the  per- 
son who  brought  the  information  in  the  presence  of 
an  attorney  of  the  village,  who  remarked  that  the 
farmer's  discourse  was  treasonable.    . 

When  the  investigation  was  completed — "  Now," 
said  my  informer,  "  are  you  not  convinced,  that, 
those  expressions,  respecting  his  majestj',  amount  to 
high  treason  ?" 

I  told  him — "  that  I  did  not  think  they  amounted 
to  quite  so  much,  because  the  original  author  of  that 
caution  against  our  putting  trust  in  princes,  was  a 
king  himself." 

The  man  seemed  a  good  deal  startled  at  this. 
He  declared,  "  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
that  circumstance." 

"  lie  not  only  was  a  king,"  said  I,  "  but  he  had 
a  numerous  fiimily  of  sons,  and  all  his  sons  were 
princes;  so  that  it  was  not  probable,  that  he  had 
any  wish  to  calumniate  cither  princes  or  kings;  par- 
ticularly his  present  majesty,  King  George  the 
Third,  who  is  a  great  king,  and  the  father  of 
princes. 

■    This  representation  seemed  to  have  great  influence 
on  the  mind  of  my  informer. 

After  I  bad  praised  his  zeal  and  loyalty,  he  took 
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his  leave:  but  roturned  before  lie  had  got  five  steps 
from  the  door,  to  put  me  in  mind  to  admonibh  the 
fanner  to  be  more  guarded  in  his  laniiuage  in  future. 


T  HE  BISCAYAN. 

While  I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman,  who  wa^ 
a  native  of  Riscay,  a  Castilian  joined  us. 

"  It  is  natural,"  said  he,  with  features  which  ex- 
pressed slirewdnoss,  and  an  ironical  ca^t,  "  that  the 
natives  of  the  land  of  liberty,  should  associate." 

"  He  means,"  said  the  Biscayan  to  me,  "  as  a 
joke  against  the  peculiar  fondness  which  my  coun- 
trymen have  ever  shewn  for  liberty;  but  I  receive  it 
as  a  panegyric,  because  I  know  it  to  be  a  truth." 

"  I  should  imagine,"  said  I,  "  that  the  king  of 
Biscay  and  the  king  of  Castile,  would  be  inclined  to 
render  the  inhabitants  of  each  equally  happy." 

"  King  of  Biscay!"  said  the  Biscayan,  with  a 
tone  of  indignation;  "  lot  me  inform  you,  Sir,  that 
Biscay  never  had  a  king,  and  I  hope  never  will. 
The  Biscayans  love  and  respect  the  king  of  Castile, 
of  Leon,  and  Arragon,  &c.  ike.  Sec.  as  much  as 
the  inhabitants  of  any  of  his  kingdoms;  but  he  is 
not  kiJig  he  is  only  scnor  of  Biscaia." 

"  I  should  not  think  that  the  name  could  make 
any  very  essential  diiVerencc,"  said  he. 

"  We  Biscayans  are  a  free  people,"  said  he. 

"  So  are  we  English,"  added  I. 

*'  But  we  are  governed  by  our  own  laws,"  said  the 
Biscayan. 

"  So  you  might  be,"  resumed  I,  "  although  you 
liad  styled  the  scnor  oH  Biscay  a  king.     Vou  seem  to 
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aniicx  no  idea  but  that  of  tj'rant  to  tlie  word  king. 
We  all  know  a  nation,  over  which,  under  the  name 
of  Republic,  the  most  insulting  and  cruel  despotism 
has  been  exercised.  The  nan:c  of  govcrnincnl  there- 
fore may  be  changed,  and  the  essence  remain  the 
same." 

"  As  for  us,"  resumed  the  Biscayan,  "  we  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  alter  either  the  name  or 
nature  of  our  government.  The  king  of  Spain  is 
senor  of  Biscay,  and  the  Biscayans  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws;  wc  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  empire  by  assessments,  imposed  at  the  general 
convention  of  the  states,  by  representatives  sent 
from  the  different  cities  and  districts.  We  have  no 
custom-house,  nor  excise  officers." 

"  The  women  of  your  country  have  a  particular 
aversion  to  them,  as  I  have  heard/'-  said  the  Casti- 
lian,  "  and  treated  some,  wdio  were  sent  a  few  years 
ago,  with  uncommon  severity/'* 

"  Whether  the  story,  to  which  you  allude,  be 
true  or  false,"  replied  the  Biscayan,  "  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  am  not  displeased  that  it  should  be  believed, 
because  it  may  prevefit  projectors  from  advising  his 
Majesty  to  attempt  levying  taxes  in  Biscay,  contra- 
ry to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  that  province. 

"  Tliat  the  king  of  Spain,"  said  I,  "  who  is  na- 
turally just,  will  never  have  it  in  his  inclination  to 
overturn  your  rights,    ought  not    to   be  disputed ; 


*  The  Caitilian  here  alludes  to  certain  revenue  officers,  sent 
by  order  of  the  court  into  Biscay,  and  said  to  liave  been  at- 
tacked by  the  women  of  Bilboa,  and  to  have  undergone  an 
operation  seldom  performed,  in  the  western  world,  tliough  co  .  - 
sion  m  die  cast. 
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nevertheless  it  will  be  wise  in  your  countrymen  to 
take  care  that  it  shall  never  be  in  his  power." 


THE  DUKE  OF  ORLEAXS. 

IIis  mind  was  more  frivolous  than  atrocious.  He 
gained  more  from  habit  than  avarice.  The  crimes 
a,s  well  as  the  follies  of  his  life,  proceeded  from  the 
suggestion  or  impulse  of  others,  rather  than  his  own 
natural  disposition. 

His  education  had  been  entirely  neglected.  What 
knowledge  he  possessed  was  caught  in  conversation, 
yet  such  was  his  natural  quickness,  that  he  often 
displayed  an  acuteness  of  obbcrvation,  and  a  plea- 
santry in  recounting  that  approaches  to  wit.  On 
this  account  he  was  told  by  iiis  flatterers,  that  he  re- 
sembled in  character  his  ancestor  the  Regent,  who, 
with  all  his  profligacy  was  indisputably  a  man  of 
^vit. 

Though  the  Duke  of  Orleans  talked  with  plausi- 
bility, he  had  no  d.xed  opinions;  so  that  after  sup- 
porting a  particular  argument  one  day,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  hear  him  speak  next  day  in  the  oppo- 
site sense  with  equal  plausibility.  He  never  had 
the  least  taste  for  reading  of  any  kind  ;  the  most 
amusing  or  interesting  narrative  could  not  allure  him 
to  take  this  trouble.  Though  he  passed  his  life  in 
debauchery,  he  had  no  patience  to  peruse  even  those 
licentious  books  where  such  scenes  are  described. 
He  was  as  devoid  of  ambition  as  of  taste,  but  was 
seduced  into  political  intrigue  by  the  ambition  of 
Mirabeau  and  La  Clos;  falling  afterwards  into  the 
government  of  men  of  more  atrocious  characters,  he 
was  driven  to  measures  of  cruelty  by  terror.' 
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lie  died  with  a  degree  of  lirmiiL'ss  far  superior  to 
what  he  had  ever  dibplayed  in  the  course  of  his  Hfe. 
Those  who  condiicted  him  to  execution  made  the 
cart  stop  before  the  gate  of  his  own  palace,  the 
scene  of  his  former  magnificence  and  pleasure.  This 
was  done,  no  doubt,  from  a  refinement  of  cruelty. 
He  did  not  affect  to  turn  his  eyes  away,  but  looked 
up  to  it  without  any  symptom  of  sorrow  or  emotion: 
he  seemed  no  ways  atiectcd  by  the  shouts  and  in- 
sults of  the  most  brutal  of  all  mobs;  he  retained 
the  same  air  of  indifference  the  whole  way  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  submitted  to  the  executioner 
without  a  complaint  or  a  sigh. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  well  deserved  his  fate,  on 
account  of  crimes  against  his  sovereign  and  country, 
but  not  from  the  men  who  had  driven  him  to  those 
crimes,  and  whose  power  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  purhcase  of  his  money.  The  justice  which  was 
that  day  executed  on  him  was,  in  those  who  brought 
him  to  the  scaflbld,  the  height  of  injustice  and 
villany. 

The  worthless  life  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  may 
lead  us  to  this  useful  reflection  ;  and  show  that  men 
of  frivolous  characters,  devoid  of  ambition,  or  any 
grear  stimulus  to  evil,  may  be  gradually  led,  from 
want  of  thought  and  easiness  of  temper,  from  one 
step  to  another,  until  they  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
wickedness. 


THE   LAND  OF  CAKES. 


B— -filled  a  bumper  and    gave  for    his  toast, 
The  Land  of  Cakes, 
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T   ■    ■■   drank  the  toast  with  enthusiasm,  saying, 

-May  ilic  Ahnighty  pour  his  blessings  on  every  hill 
ami  valley  in  it !  That  is  the  worst  wish  that  I  shall 
ever  wish  to  that  land." 

"  It  would  delight  your  heart  to  behold  the  nou- 
rishing condition  it  is  now  in,"  replied  B .;    "it 

was  fust  improving  when  I  left  it;  and  I  have  been 
credibly  int'orraed,  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  garden." 

"   I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,"  said  T . 

''  Indeed,"  added  B ,  "  it  has  been  in  a  state 

of  rapid  improvement  ever  since  the  Union," 

"  Damn   the  Union!"  cried  T ;  "it   would 

liave  improved  much  faster  without  it." 

"  I  am  not  (juite  clear  on  that  point,  ]Mr.  T .,'' 

said  B 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  replied  T ,  '•  the  Union 

was  the  worst  treaty  that  Scotland  ever  made." 

"  I  shall  admit,"  said  B "that   she  might 

have  made  a  better  ; — but   bud  as  it  is,  our  country 

i[)s  some  advantage  from  it." 

•'  All  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  England." 

"  What  do  you  think,  Sir,"  said  B ,  "  of  the 

iiicrcasc  of  trade  since  the  Union;  and  the  riches 
which  have  flowed  into  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
from  that(|uartcr?" 

"  Think! — v.hy  I  think    they  have   done  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland." 

"  How  so,  my  good  friend." 

"^  By  spreading  luxury  among  the  inhabitants, 
the  never-failing  forerunner  of  efieminacy  of  man- 
ners. Why,  I  was  assured  by  serjcant  Lewis  Mac- 
niel,  a  Highland  gentleman  in  the  Prussian  service, 
that  the  Lowlanders  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  arc 
now  very  little  better  than  so  many  English." 
u 
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"  O  fyc!"  cried  Yi ,  "  things  arc  not  come  to 

that  pass  as  yet,  Mr.  T ;  your  friend  the  Ser- 
jeant assuredly  exaggerates." 

"  I   hope  he  docs,"  replied  T ;   "but  you 

must  acknowledge,*'  continued  ho,  "  that  by  the 
Union  Scotland  has  lost  her  existence  as  an  indepen- 
dent state  ;  her  name  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  Eng- 
land :  only  road  the  English  newspapers ;  they  men- 
tion England, asitit  were  the  name  of  the  whole  island. 
'J'hoy  talk  of  the  English  army,  tlic  Engli'.h  fleet— the 
English  every  thing  ;  they  never  mention  Scotland, 
except  when  one  of  our  countrymen  happens  to  get  an 
office  under  government ;  we  arc  then  told  with  some 
stale  gibe,  that  the  person  is  a  Scotchman ;  or,  vyhat 
happens  still  more  rarely,  when  any  of  tliem  are 
condemned  to  die  at  Tyburn,  particular  care  is  taken 
to  inform  the  public  that  the  criminal  is  originally 
from  Scotland  :  but  if  fifty  Englishmen  get  places, 
or  are  hanged  in  one  year,  no  remark  is  made. 


rUE.VCJI    REVOLUTIOX     . 

To  give  Erancc  the  name  of  a  Republic  is  soon 
done  :  to  communicate  to  Eronchmen  the  character 
suitable  to  Republicans  will  be  found  more  diliiciilt  ! 


*  This  awful  event  has  certainly  evinced  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing maxim,  "  that  the  crouching  slave,  when  his  turn  to  rule 
"  arrives,  becomes  a  most  cruel  master  to  his  dependents." 
What  t3'rauts  have  been  more  ferocious  and  despotic  than  tlie  re. 
publican  people  of  France.'  Thus  the  commander  of_a  ship, 
exalted  from  before  the  mast,  and  colonel  raised  from  tlie  ranks, 
ever  make  rigid  unrelenting  martinets.  Saj',  ye  who  make  the 
various  meanders  of  the  human  mind  your  study  !   doth  this  arise 
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One  grand  objection  stated  by  tlicin  against  mo- 
narchy is,  that  the  Sovereign  may  be  an  infant,  and 
ot'  course  kept  under  tutelage.  They  have  also 
found,  that  converting  the  monarchy  into  a  Re- 
public, though  it  for  a  short  time  pleased  the  vanity, 
never  relieved  the  misery  of  the  people  of  France  it- 
self; yet  it  has  proved  ii  fruitful  sovirce  of  misery  to 
other  nations. 

The  French  revolution  is  a  convulsive  disorder, 
which  some  people  imagined  might  have  been  useful 
to  France,  by  removing  other  complaints  to  which 
her  constitution  was  liable  ;  but  being  of  a  conta- 
gious nature,  there  was  danger  of  its  infecting  na- 
tions who  stood  in  no  need  of  so  violent  a  remedy  : 
it  might  therefore  have  been  prudent  to  have  formed 
a  line  of  circumvallation  around  France,  like  what 
is  drawn  around  towns  infected  with  the  plague,  and 
and  so  have  cut  oflf  all  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  that  country,  leaving  them  to  find  a  remedy  for 
their  own  disorders  as  they  best  could,  and  never  to 
have  opened  the  communication  until  the  convul- 
sions were  cured,  and  the  danger  of  infection  at  an 
end. 

If,  however,  the  French  broke  over  the  line  by- 
force,  as  many  assert,  or  if  other  nations  interfered 
with  the  sole  view  of  curing  the  disorders  of  France, 
as  tlicy  themselves  declared,  the  interference  must  be 

from  an  inherent  love  of  »way  in  our  natures,  or  a  savage  tliir&t 
of  revenge,  that  tliua  induces  us  to  imiuolute  to  the  mtnies  of  our 
past  mortification  the  present  victirasi  of  our  power  ?  Certain  it 
is,  tliat  no  set  of  people  exact  more  homage,  or  use  the  autho- 
rity dclegHtcd  to  tliem  with  greater  severity  than  the  suburdiuate 
classes  of  mankind,  when  tliey  Liecomc  poske!>!ic(l  of  power. 
U  2 
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acknowledged  to  have   been  necessary  in  the    first 
case,  and  most  generous  in  the  second. 


MAllRIACE    FOIl    GOD  S    SAKE. 

"  Did  you  marry  your  uifc  ior  her  fortune?" 
said  ironically  a  gentleman  to  the  husband  of  a  rich 
lady  with  a  disagreeable  countenance,  and  a  di'-posi- 
tion  resembling  her  face. 

"  Certainly  not,""  answered  he. 

"  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty?" 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  say  it  was,"  replied  the  hus- 
band. 

"  Did  you  marry  her  for  the  sake  of  her  temper?" 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  In  the  devil's  name,  for  whose  sake  did  you 
marry  such  a  woman  r" 

"  I  married  her  for  God's  sake,"  answered  the 
husband  with  resijination. 


POWER.    AND    LIBERTY. 

I  AM  now  convinced  that  power  in  Republics,  as 
well  as  in  monarchies  has  a  tendency  to  be  oppres- 
sive; and  that  liberty  as  well  as  in  monarchies  as  iji 
republics  has  a  tendency  to  be  turbulent  :  power  and 
liberty  therefore,  are  seldom  on  good  terms  in  either. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  their  being  com- 
bined, and  limited  so  as  to  produce  the  general  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  in  any  republic,  nor  in  any  mo- 
narchy, except  that  of  Great  Britain  since  the  revo- 
lution ir-that  country  in  the  year  l68S. 
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IDEAS    NOT    IXXATE. 


A  vouxG  Oxonian  (who  had  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion for  opening  a  book,  because  he  liad  been 
obliged  to  read  so  much  at  school)  was  assured  by  his 
tutor  at  Oxford,  '*  that  our  most  refined  pleasure, 
and  the  most  permanent  happiness  of  life  proceeded 
from  our  ideas  ;  but  that  they  were  not  innate." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  replied  the  young  Oxonian  ; 
"  for  if  they  had,  we  should  not  be  put  to  the  trouble 
of  readinii  for  them." 


FRENCH    POLITENESS. 

FiiANCE  has  been  renowned  for  politeness,  before 
all  traces  of  politeness,  as  well  as  humanity,  were 
banished  from  the  nation.  I  have  heard  it  re- 
marked, however,  by  some  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  comparing  the  characters  of  the  various 
nations  of  Europe,  that  though  Frenchmen  Avere 
more  polite  thdn  their  neighbours  by  art,  yet  they 
were  less  so  by  nature,  owing  to  an  impetuosity 
of  temperament,,  which,  oix  the  shadow  of  provo- 
cation, makes  them  forget  restraints  of  every  kind, 
and  hurries  into  imprudencies  and  difficulties,  from 
which  even  submission  and  adulation  cannot  extricate 
them. 


rUOniECY    rL'LFILLED. 


Almost  the  only  thing  which  pleased  mc,  during 
my  lesideucc  at  Uaris,   was  the  eloquence  of  \'ero- 
V  3 
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niaud.  In  one  of  liis  speeches,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing observation,  which  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
revolution,  have  often  recalled  to  my  remembrance''*.. 
— "  Vous  vaincrcz  vos  emiemis  jc  Ic  crois  ;  mais  la 
"  nation  fatigucc  des  dissensions,  mais  la  France, 
*'  epuiseo  par  les  efforts  faits  pour  vaincre  ses  ennc- 
"  mis  extcrieurs,  dechiree  par  les  factions,  sera 
"  encore  cpuisee  par  les  hommcs,  par  I'argent  qu'il 
"  aura  falhi  tirer  de  son  sein,  &  craignez  qu'elle 
*'  ne  resemble  ii  ces  antiques  monuments  qu'on  rc- 
"  trouve  en  Egypte.  L'ctrange'r  qui  les  appercoit, 
*'  s'etonne  dc  euer  grandeur ;  s'il  y  ponetre,  qu'y 
"  trouvc-t-il  ? — Des  ccndres  inanimecs,  &  le  silence 
"  des  tonibeaux.^" 


A    PLEA   FOR  PAINTING, 

I  REMEMBEPw  being  in  company  with  a  lady  who^ 
was  very  much  painted.  When  she  withdrew,  a 
gentleman  observed,  '"  that  it  was  a  pity  she  paint- 
ed." 

"  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,"  replied  another 
gentleman  present. 

"  To  me,"  rejoined  the  first,  "  she  seemed  fright- 
ful with  her  paint." 


*  You  say,  you  will  conquer  your  enemies;  I  am  convinced 
you  will — but  France,  exhausted,  by  her  efforts  to  conquer  ex- 
ternal enemies,  torn  by  internal  factions,  and  drained  at  once 
ff  men  and  money,  must  be  brought  to  ruin:  fear  then,  that 
she  may  be  like  those  ancient  monuments  to  be  seen  in  Egypt. 
The  stranger,  beholding  (hem  at  a  distance,  is  astonished  at  tlieir 
grandeur  ;  but  if  he  enter  them,  what  docs  he  fiiid  ?— iuanimate 
ashes,  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
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"  So  slic  did  to  inc,"  said  tlic  second ;  '''  but  nut 
quite  so  Irightt'ul  as  siic  docs  without  it." 


HIDALGO. 

Lv  the  streets  of  Badajos*  (wliich  -are  narrow, 
fiUliy,  and  generally  silent,  without  the  least  sign  of 
industry  of  any  kind)  I  observed  some  men  with 
cloaks  around  their  shoulders,  each  of  whom  stootl 
before  a  separate  door,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other 
object  but  to  gaze  at  the  passengers, 

"  Pray  what  class  of  men  arc  those?"  said  I,  Bis- 
cayan  Cicerone,  "  they  seem  too  idle  to  be  trades- 
men !" 

"  You  conjecture  right,"  replied  he  ; — "  they 
would  be  highly  aftVonted  you  could  suspect  them  of 
exercising  any  kind  of  trade." 

"  They  are  men  of  independent  fortune/'  said  I. 

"  Almost  their  only  property,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
Avrctched  house  they  inhabit,  which  being  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son,  is  inalienable  ;  and  consti- 
tute what  in  this  country  is  called  an  Hidalgo  or 
hijode-algo,  the  son  of  somebody :  they  would  con- 
sider it  as  a  degradation  to  follow  any  mechanical 
employment." 

"   How  are  they  prevented  from  starving  V 

"  Why  they  are  not  prevented  from  what  you 
would  call  starving  in  England,"   replied  he;  "  but 

*  A  large  and  strong  town  of  Spain,  populou*  enough,  aud 
the  capital  of  Lsitramadiira.  It  liasi  an  handsome  castle,  and  a 
famous  bridge,  built  bv  the  Humane  on  the  Guadiana.  It  has  a 
fcouticr  tuwuj  i>nd  is  cousetjucutly  of  suuic  ini(>oiUvucc, 
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I  vnll  tell  you  how  they  proloni^  their  life — obsfivve 
that  man  going  from  his  own  door  witli  something 
under  liis  cloak;  you  will  see  him  stop  at  the  pri- 
vate door  of  that  magnificent  building,  which  is  a 
convent,  and  one  of  the  richest  establishments  ia 
this  province:  he  carries  under  his  cloak  a  vessel, 
into  which  he  receives  an  allotted  portion  of  broth, 
with  vegetables  and  meat  of  different  kinds,  which, 
he  carries  back  for  the  support  ol  his  family;  and 
the  same  is  regularly  done  by  a  number  of  these 
Hidalgos  every  day.  Those  who  are  thus  ser^Td  at 
the  private  door  of  the  convent  arc  called  the  bash- 
ful or  gentlemen  beggars.  As  for  others  I  do  not 
well  know  how  to  denominate  tliem-~they  cannot 
be  called  the  poorer  sort,  and  still  less  the  meaner, 
for  nothing  can  be  meaner  than  what  I  have  related 
of  these  Hidalgos:  but  as  the  others  arc  not  Hidal- 
gos, we  may  distinguish  them  by  the  appellation  of 
the  sons  of  nobody; — all  of  the  class  that  receive 
alms  at  the  public  gate." 

*'  It  seems  surprising,"  said  I,  "  that  men  wha 
are  ashamed  to  work  for  their  bread,  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  beg  for  it;  for  you  may  call  him  as  bash- 
ful as  you  please,  but  the  man  struts  to  the  convent 
■with  as  stately  a  step  as  if  he  were  the  proprietor  of 
the  whole  building.*" 


•  The  reader,  must  not  imagine,  that  in  every  part  of  Spain, 
the  same  lazy,  beggarly  disposition,  is  attached  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Estramadura.  In  Catalonia  the  peo- 
ple, are  in  general,  industrious ;  that  pro\'ince  is  well  cultivated- 
The  Biscayaus,  are  also  very  industrious. 
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MAX   OF  WIT. 

I  HAS  asking,  the  other  day,  an  acquaintance, 
how  it  happened  that  one  of  his  friends,  w  lio  is  ge- 
nerally thought  an  agreeable  man,  had  so  many 
enemies.  His  answer  was — *'  because  my  friend  is 
a  man  of  wit." 

"  A  n:an  of  wit!"  said  I, 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  he;  "  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature 
to  the  huuKui  race,  wit  is  llie  most  envied,  and  the 
leutt  forgiven. " 


THE  SEDATE  COMMONER. 

A  MEMBER  of  Parliament,  who  never  spoke  in 
the  House  of  Commons  but  once,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  a  debate,  a  certain  noisy  member,  looking 
accidentally  at  him,  bellowed,  "  hear!  hear!  hearl" 
— to  which  he  calmly  replied,  "  I  never  do  any  thing 
else,  Sir." — The  answer  immediately  got  t!ic  ap- 
plause of  the  wiiole  house. 


M  I  R  A  B  E  A  U . 


His  mind  was  vigorous,  comprehensive,  and 
acute.  With  the  quickness  of  thought,  variety  of 
knowledge,  and  happiness  of  expression  which  con- 
stitutes eloquence,  he  also  possessed  that  power  of 
voice  which  is  necessary  to  give  it  full  effect  in  a 


*  Tliis  celebrated  cliaractor  was  Loru  iu   1719 — ho  died  "•; 
PuiU  in  the  vour  1791. 
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Diimerous  assembly.  To  a  talont  for  repartee  he 
joined  the  powers  of  profound  , reasoning ;  so  that 
ho  was  ecpially  prepared  to  disconcert  his  opponent 
with  sarcasm,  or  to  refute  him  by  the  force  of  argu- 
ment. 

Although  his  features  were  harsh  and  his  person 
clumsy,  he  had  the  art  of  rendering  himself  agree 
able  to  women— an  art  which  too  often  he  used  to 
libertine  purpose?,  and,  as  i.t  is  asserted,  with  greater 
success  than  many  whose  intentions  were  equally 
profligate,  and  their  persons  better  formed  for  se- 
duction. 

His  excessive  love  of  pleasure  would  have  tended 
to  render  hira  completely  dissipated,  and  of  course 
left  him  ignorant,  had  he  not  employed  the  long  in- 
tervals of  confinement  and  retirement  that  his  de- 
baucheries and  his  want  of  money  obliged  him  to, 
in  studies  which,  with  better  health  and  more  riches, 
he  would  have  neglected. 

Had  he  been  an  early  favourite  at  court,  and  been 
placed  in  those  high  and  lucrative  situations  that  his 
birth  and  talents  gave  him  a  claim  to,  he  might  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  remained  a  mere  courtier, 
and  siipporter  of  that  oppressive  and  arbitrary  sys- 
tem, against  which  he  inveighed  so  violently  and 
which  he  attacked  with  such  energy.  His  tedious 
imprisonments  and  the  hardships  he  suffered  some- 
times in  cons#iuence  of  his  own  irregularities,  and 
sometimes  from  the  tyranny  of  others,  inspired  him 
with  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  hatred  against  let- 
ters de  cachet ;  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  ty- 
ranny, and  a  fervent  desire  of  establishing  frcedc^m 
in  his  native  country. 
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As  Mirabeau  was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  he 
was  on  soujc  occasions  carritid  by  his  resonpiicnl  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  ministers  which  he  ap- 
proved ;  and  on  other  occasions  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  acc<*pted  of  considerable  sums  from 
the  Court  to  support  measures  in  the  national  assem- 
bly, which  independent  of  that  circunibtaiice,  he 
would  have  supported  as  agreeable  to  his  own  po- 
litical principles.  This  conduct  was,  no  doubt, 
hiijhly  unbecoming,  and  gave  some  ground  for  the 
idea  which  many  entertain  that  he  was  as  corrupt  in 
politics  as  profligate  in  private  life.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  he  ever  lent  his  aid  to  any  pub- 
lic measure  inconsistent  with  his  own  ideas  of  liberty, 
and  his  avowed  love  of  a  monarchical  form  of  go- 
vernment limited  by  law*. 

IMirabeau  has  been  represented  in  the  blackest  and 
most  disgusting  colours  ;  but  these  accounts  are  to 
be  received  with  caution  and  reserve  ;  for  as  few 
men  have  ever  united  in  their  character  so  many  of 
those  qualities  which  are  apt  to  create  enmity,  so 
few  men  ever  had  so  many  enemies.     As  an  active 


*  It  is  recorded  of  lie  famous  Marslial  Tiircnne,  that  when  he 
commanded  the  Frencliarmy  in  Germany,  deputies  from  a  certniii 
town  came  to  his  canip,  and  ^jliered  hiin  an  hinidrf-d  thousand 
crowns,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  march  his  army  through 
their  territory, — "As  your  town  is  not  on  the  route  which  I  in- 
tend to  take,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  in  conscience  accept  the  money 
you  offer." 

Mirabeau  in  the  same  situation  would  certainly  not  have  acted 
in  the  di'>interesled  and  ilij^nified  maimer  that  Marshal  Tureiuie 
did  ;  nor  will  his  general  chnracter  bear  a  comparison  with  that 
of  tlie  marshal ;  yet  it  is  a  ([ucblion  if  Mirabeau  would,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  Louis  XIV.  have  ravaged  and  ruined  t!if 
Palatinate. 
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^!:;cnL  ill  bringing  on  the  revolution,  he  was  hated  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  old  system  of  government.  As 
a  friend  to  monarcliy,  he  was  disliked  by  those  who 
wfshed  to  have  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
France.  As  an  avowed  free-thinker,  he  shocked  the 
pious,  and  was  traduced  by  the  hypocritical.  As  a 
man  of  wit,  he  was  dreaded  and  detested  by  the  dull ; 
and  as  his  talents  for  conducting  a  popular  assembly 
were  unequalled,  he  was  an  object  of  envy  to  all  who 
aspired  to  be  leaders  in  the  revolution. 

The  excesses  in  which  Mirabeau  had  indulj^ed 
overcame  the  force  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
brought  him  to  his  grave  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

His  death,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  royal 
family;  for  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  had  he 
livved,  those  who  have  since  figured  as  principals  in 
the  revolution,  would  have  acted  very  subordinate 
parts.  His  superior  talents,  would  have  given  such 
energy  to  the  first  movements  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, as  would  have  precluded  the  attempts  of  the 
republicans  against  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
the  abettors  of  the  old  government  on  the  other. 
'J'he  friends  of  limited  monarchy  would  have  united. 

IMirabcau  himself  imagined,  that  he  could  have 
preserved  the  constitution  ;  but  he  foresaw  its  de- 
struction in  his  death  ;  and  a  little  before  he  ex- 
pired, he  predicted  that  the  French  monarchy  would 
not  survive  him  long. 


SENSIBLE    UEASONER. 


A  TRAVELLER  expressed  his  surprise  to  an  inha- 
bitant of  Lisbon  that  they  should  have  ventured   to 
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misc  tlieir  houses  to  such  an  height  in  a  town  so 
lately  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 

"  It  is  because  it  lias  been  so  lately  overthrown," 
he  replied,  "  that  wc  %'enturc  ;  for  as  other  capitals 
in  Europe  deserve  an  earthquake  as  much  as  Lisbon, 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  will  all  be  over- 
thrown in  their  turn,  according  to  their  deserts; 
and  of  course,  it  will  be  along  time  before  it  comes 
round  to  Lisbon  again." 


ABSOLUTION'   AXD   EXTREME  UNCTION*. 

A  NEGRO  slave,  having  allou-ed  si/mpfoms  of 
compassion,  perhaps  of  indignation,  to  escape  from 
him,  on  hearing  one  of  his  brother  slaves  ordered  to  . 
he  punished  unju-'<tli/,  his  tyrannical  master,  in  a  trans- 
port of  rage,  ordered  him  to  be  lashed  scverclif,  and 
renewed  the  punishment  at  legal  intervals  so  often,  that 
the  poor  man  xcas  throivn  into  a  languishing  disease, 
rJiich  confined  him  constant/i/  to  his  bed. 

An  Jriih  soldier,  xiho  had  been  long  acquainted 
',;•}( h  the  negro,  and  had  a  particular  esteem  for  him, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  dangerous  situation,  hastened 
td'see  him,  carried  him  uine  and  other  refreshments, 
iind  continued  to  visit  and  comfort  him  during  his  lan- 
guishing illness.  Perceiving  at  last,  that  there  uas 
iw  hope  <f  his  recovery,  he  thought  the  last  and  best 
(i,nod  office  he  could  do  him,  Tvas  to  carry  a  priest,  to 
give  him  absolution  and  the  cxfrefnc  unction. 

Soldier — I   should    be   very  sorry,  father,  if  this 
poor  fellow  missed  going  to  heaven  ;  fur  bv  Jesus,  I 
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do  not  believe  tlicrc  is  a  worthier  soul  there,  be  the 
other  who  he  pleases. 

Priest — He  is  a  black. 

Soldier—  His  soul  is  whiter  tlian  a  skinned  po- 
tatoe. 

Priest — Do  you  know  whether  he  believes  in  all 
the  tenets  of  our  holy  faith  ? 

Soldier — He  is  a  man  who  was  always  ready  to  do 
as  he  W'Ould  be  done  by. 

Priest — ^That  is  something;  but  not  the  most  es- 
sential.    Are  you  certain  that  he  is  a  Christian? 

Soldier — I'll  be  d d  if  he  is   not  as   pretty  a 

Christian  as  your  heart  can  desire  ;  and  I'll  give  you 
a  proof  that  will  rejoice  your  soul  to  hear. — A  sol- 
dier of  our  rcgimcnl,  was  seized  with  the  cramp  in 
his  leg,  when  he  was  bathing  ;  so  he  hollowed  for 
assistance,  and  then  went  plump  to  the  bottom,  like 
a  stone.  Those  who  were  near  him,  Christians  and 
all,  swam  awa}'  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carrj'  them, 
for  they  were  afraid  of  his  catching  hold  of  them.  But 
tliat  honest  negro,  pushed  directly  to  the  place  where 
the  soldier  had  sunk,  dived  after  him,  ar.d  without 
more  ado,  or  so  much  as  saying  by  your  leave,  seiz- 
ed him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  hauled  him 
ashore,  where,  after  a  little  rubbing  and  rolling,  he 
was  quite  recovered,  and  is  alive  and  merry,  at  this 
blessed  moment.  Now,  my  dear  father,  I  think  this 
was  behaving  like  a  good  Christian,  and  what  is  much 
more,  like  a  brave  Irishman  too. 

Priest — Has  he  been  properly  instructed  in  all  tlie 
docrincs  of  the  Catholic  church  ? 

Soldier — That  he  has  :  for  I  was  after  instructing 
him  yesterday  myself;  and  as  you  had  told  me  very 
often  that  believing  was  the  great  point,   I  pressed 
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tiiat  homo.  *'  By  Jasus,"  says  I,  '•  it  docs  not  sig- 
nify wry  faces,  but  you  must  believe  my  dear  honey, 
as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  for  you  have  no  time  to 
lose;" — and,  poor  follow,  ho  entreated  mc  to  say  no 
more  about  it,  and  he  would  believe  whatever  I  pleased. 

This  satisfied  tlie  father.  They  arrived  at  the 
dying  man's  cabin.  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  said  the 
soldier,  I  have  brought  a  holy  man  to  give  you  ab- 
solution for  your  sins,  and  to  shew  your  soul  the 
road  to  heaven  ;  tal^e  this  glass  of  wine  to  comfort 
you,  for  it  is  a  hellish  long  journey. 

The  priest  then  began  to  perform  his  office. — 
llunuo  heard  him  in  silence. 

Soldier— -You  see,  my  good  father,  he  believes 
in  all  you  say.  You  may  now,,  without  any  further 
delay,  give  him  absolution  and  extreme  unction, 
and  every  thing  needful  to  secure  him  a  snug  birth 
in  Paradise. 

Priost — You  are  fully  convinced,  friend,  tliat 
it  is  only  by  a  firm  belief  in  all  the  tenets  of  iImj 
holy  catholic  church  that— — 

Soldier — God  love  your  soul,  my  dear  father, 
give  him  absolution  in  the  first  place,  and  convince 
him  afterwards:  for  upon  my  conscience,  if  you 
bother  him  much  longer,  the  poor  creature's  soul 
will  slip  through  your  fingers. 

The  priost,  who  was  a  good-natured  man,  did  as 
the  soldier  requested. 

Soldier — Now,  my  honest    fellow,  you    may    bid 

the  devil  kiss  your  b de,  for  you  are  as  sure  of 

heaven,  as  your  master  is  of  hell ;  where,  as  this 
reverend  father  will  assure  you,  he  must  suffer  to  ;.1I 
eternity. 

•'   I   Ix^pc   he   will  not  suffer  so  long,"  said    iIk 
X  2 


uegro,  in  a  faint  voice;  and  spoaking  fur  the  first 
time,   since  the  arrival  of  the  priest. 

"  Have  a  care  of  what  you  say,  friend,"  said 
the  priest,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice;  "  you  must 
not  doubt  of  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.' — If 
your  master  goes  once  there,  he  must  remain  there 
for  ever." 

"  Then,  I'll  be  bound  for  him,"  said  the  boldicr, 
"  he  is  sure  enough  of  going  there." 

"  But  I  hope  in  God,  he  will  not  remain  for  ever/' 
said  the  negro — and  expired. 

"  That  was  not  spoken  like  a  true  believer,"  said 
the  priest;  "If  I  had  thought  that  he  harboured 
any  doubts  on  such  an  essential  article,  I  should 
not  have  given  him  absolution." 

"  It  is  lucky,  then,  sajd  the  soldier,  "  that  the 
poor  fellow  made  his  escape  to  heaven,  before  you 
knew  any  thing  of  the  matter." 

As  the  soldier  returned  home,  from  the  negro's 
cabin,  he  met  his  master,  who  knowing  where  he 
had  been,  said. to  him,  "  how  is  the  d d  scoun- 
drel ?" 

«'  The  d d   scoundrel  is  in  better  health  than 

all  who  knew  him  could  wish,"  replied  the  boldier. 

"  Why  they  told  me  he  was  dying!" 

"  He  is  already  dead,  and  on  his  way  to  heaven,'' 
said  the  soldier;  but  as  for  the  scoundrel  who  mur- 
dered him,  he'll  be  d— »— d  before  he  gets  there." 
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nCTURK  OF  ITALY   AXD   OF  THE    ITALIANS, 

IN'    A 

Scotch  Valel's  letter  to  one  of  his  friends 
DEAR   A. 

I  RECEIVED  your  kind  epistle,  with  the  agreeable 
news  that  all  our  friends  in  the  west-country  arc 
well. 

Your  fears  of  my  having  forgot  you,  arc  very  ilN 
founded,  for  although  it  has  been  my  lot  to  sojouru 
many  years  among  strangers,  yet  thanks  be  unto 
God,  I  never  learned  to  prefer  foreigners  to  my 
own  countrymen:  on  the  contrary,  I  do  feel  ihat  1 
like  my  old  friends  the  better  in  proportion  as  I  in- 
crease my  new  acquaintances.  So  you  see  there  is 
little  danger  of  my  forgetting  t/iem,  and  far  less  my 
blood-relations;  for  surely  blood  is  thicker  than  wa- 
ter. 

You  desire  my  opinion  of  Italy  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  I  shall  now  give  you  without  prejudicfi 
or  partiality.  The  Italians  are  a  most  ingenious 
people.  I  have  been  even  tempted  to  think  that 
there  is  something  favourable  to  ingenuity  in  the 
very  air  or  soil,  or  something  else  belonging  to  this 
happy-situated  peninsula  of  Italy,  for  it  became, 
in  the  first  place,  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the 
w  orld,  by  the  valour  and  address  of  its  inhabitants ; 
when  I  say  the  world,  I  mean  all  but  the  northern 
part  of  (J real  Britain,  which  the  R,omans  were  so 
far  from  subduing,  that  they  were  obliged  to  build 
walls  and  ramparts  across  the  island;  first,  between 
the  rirths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  next,  from' 
Carlisle  to  Newcastle,  to  defend  thcniselvts  from 
our  ancestors,  the  Caledonians. 
X  3 
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But  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  overturned  l;y 
the  Goths,  Rome  became  the  seat  of  a  new  kind 
of  Empire,  and  that  is  the  empire  of  the  Popes. 
In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  first  subdued 
mankind  by  open  force;  and  secondly,  by  imposi- 
tion and  pawkry  :*  and  after  several  ages  of  Gothic 
darkness,  where  does  the  light  of  knowledge  first 
dawn  again?  Where  do  the  arts  first  appear,  and 
M'here  arc  they  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection? 
Why,  in  this  same  Italy,  This  looks,  I  say,  as  it 
%vere  something  peculiarly  favourable  to  ingenuity 
in  this  country.  But  whatever  may  be  in  that  no- 
tion, with  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  they  are 
exposed  from  a  miser;ible  bad  government,  the  pre- 
sent race  of  Italians,  are  certainly  a  civilized,  dis- 
creet, sober  people,  not  so  frank  as  the  French,  nor 
yet  so  reserved  as  the  English;  but  with  more 
shrewdness  of  understanding  perhaps  than  either. 

In  the  formation  of  statutes  and  graven  images, 
they  are  supposed  to  surpass  all  the  nations  of  Eu* 
rope;  for,  in  our  own  country,  you  know,  this  oc- 
cupation was  never  much  encouraged,  because  in 
the  opinion  of  several  serious  Christians  of  the  Pres- 
byterian persuasion,  it  flies  in  the  teeth  of  the  se- 
cond commandment. 

The  Italians  are  fond  of  music,  to  an  astonishing, 
and  even  to  an  unwarrantable  degree ;  the  number 
of  eunuchs  which  they  employ  at  a  great  expence, 
is  a  pretty  plain  proof  that  they  spare  nothing  to 
have  their  ears  tickled;  they  even  oblige  them  to 
sing  in  the  very   churches;  yet    surely  they  might 


*  A  Scotch  word  nearly  synonymous  with  dupUcHi/. 


find   houses   enough   to    keep   concerts   in,   without 
profaning  the  liousc  of  God. 

It  must  be  confcsicd,  that  Italian  nuibic,  when 
performed  iu  a  proper  place,  and  on  proper  occa- 
sions, is  very  delightful  to  hear,  though  the  best  of 
it  never  thrilled  through  my  heart  so  ydeasing  as  the 
sweet  melody  of  some  of  our  own  tunes. 

It  is  not,  dear  A.  in  the  appearance  of  the  fields, 
or  of  the  citii-s,  nor  in  the  customs  and  genius  of 
the  inhabitant?,  that  the  country  where  you  resiile, 
has  the  greatest  advantage  over  this  land  of  dark- 
ness, but  in  tiie  important  article  of  religion;  which 
liore  consists  almost  entirely  of  external  show  and 
gew-gawry,  of  bowing,  courtesies,  and  various  gesti- 
culations, of  fantastical  dresses,  processions,  and 
other  idle  ceremonials,  which  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  true  piety,  and  altogether  opposite  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel,  which  you,  my  dear  friend, 
enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  hearing  preached 
in  its  native  purity  and  truth. 

Having  now  briefly  touched  upon  all  the  points, 
I  must  end  this  long  letter,  begging  to  be  respect- 
fully remembered  to  all  inquiring  friends  on  the 
water  of  Knrick ;  and  so,  my  dear  A,  I  remain 
your  affectionate  cousin, 

N. 


LOUIS    XV. 


Manv  circumstances  were  united  in  that  monarch 
to  conciliate  the  atfoction  and  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
nation. 

He   was  the  only  child  of  the  virtuous  duko  of 
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Burgundy,  aiul  Adelaide  (»f  Savo}',  vhose  playfui 
character  is  jjaintcd  in  such  amiable  colours  by  the 
writers  of  that  age.  The  Duke  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  grief  he  frit  for  the  untimely  death  of  his  prin- 
cess; and  the  loss  of  both  filled  France,  not  only 
w'th  that  external  mourning  which  is  equally  worn 
for  princes  at  whose  death  the  public  rejoice,  as  for 
those  they  lament,  but  also  with  real  sorrow. 

The  young  king  posscslfed  likewise  all  the  charms 
of  comeliness  of  countenance  and  symetry  of  per- 
son: to  these  the  people  added,  of  course,  all  the 
best  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart. 

Whatever  share  of  the  latter  he  had  was  soon 
rendered  useless  by  indolence,  and  perverted  by  the 
corruption  of  a  court.*  lie  possessed  not,  like  his 
great  grandfather,  that  lofty  reserve,  which  keep 
men  at  too  great  a  distance  to  judge  of  the  real  wortli 
of  the  object  they  contemplate. — With  more  weak- 
nesses to  conceal,  he  had  less  the  power  of  conceal- 
ing them;  and  the  more  the  man  was  seen  the  less 
was  the  monarch  esteemed. 

lie   became    do^oted    to    an   artful   woman     Avho 

*  Tlie  following  anecdotes  are  as  many  prools  of  the  apaiJiif  of 
J.ems  the  XVth. — Seehig  from  his  >vindow  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  of  whom  he  had  been  so 
fond,  he  admired  it  much,  and  pulling  out  his  watch,  said  :  "  It 
will  arrive  at  Paris  at  ten  o'clock.''— When  his  faithful  servant 
and  confidant,  Le  Bel,  died  at  Compeigr.,  he  simply  asked  wliere 
lie  was  to  be  buried. — The  marquis  do  Chauvelin  who  Jiad  for 
many  years  been  his  constant  cc.npanion  at  the  gaming-table, 
having  supped  with  him  at  Madame  du  Barn's,  and  going  to  sit 
down  to  plaj-,  fell  down  dead  close  by  the  king  ;  who,  entirely 
unmoved,  said  to  those  who  thought  that  by  their  assistance,  lie 
might  recover,  "  don't  you  see  that  he  is  dead  ?  That  great  beast 
■was  always  stufling  himself  j  I  always  told  liiiu  he  would  kill 
iiijnself  by  eating. 
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i;ovcrnod  the  state  with  an  unlimited  swa}-,  as  his 
general  had  done  the  army.  For  though  he  had  ap- 
peared at  its  head,  he  had  never  endeavoured  lo 
acquire  any  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war. 

Madame  du  Dubarry  who  succeeded  the  mar- 
chioness of  Pompadour,  was  not  so  haughty  and  am- 
bitious as  her  predecessor,  and  intermeddled  less 
with  the  affairs  of  state.  With  all  her  good-humour 
and  gaiety,  she  found  it  impossible,  however,  en- 
tirely to  ward  off"  the  tedium  to  which  a  vucant  mind 
is  peculiarly  exposed. 

Although  no  man  was  ever  more  oppressed  wifch 
mental  indolence  than  Louis  XV.  he  was  fond  to  ex- 
cess of  bodily  exercise,  and  passed  great  part  of  his 
time  in  hunting,  from  which  he  derived  the  double 
advantage  of  repelling  the  intrusions  of  reflection 
and  obtaining  sleep. 

The  wretched  monarch  was  relieved  from  the  bur- 
den of  existence,  by  a  disease  which  he  had  taken 
great  pains  to  avoid,  through  the  whole  of  his  past 
life,  and  which  he  caught  wantonly  in  his  old  age*. 
He  died  a  memorable  proof,  that  the  united  advan- 
tages of  external  gracefulness,  riches,  high  birth, 
and  quickness  of  apprehension,  cannot  preclude 
tedium  or  misery,  and  secure  public  esteem  to  those 
who^e  minds  are  incapable  of  laudable  exertions. 


oriMO.N'S    XO    CRl.MKS. 

Ix  ij  the  busingss  of  government  to  controul  men's 
actions,  nut  their  opinions ;  and  those  are  recorded 

•  I.oiiis  XV.  died  at  the  age  of  »ixtv-fi\  e,  of  tlii;  biiiall-pux, 
vhich  he  caught  from  a  young  woman,  on  whom  thai  disease 
sijijeatLd  soc'U  after  she  bud  been  with  Ihu  tin;;. 
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as  the  liappii'st  times,  in  which  the  most  uncontrolIcJ 
freedom  was  allowed  to  the  declaration  of  opinion 
"  Rara  tcmporum  felicitate,"  says  the  historian, 
"  ubi  sciitire  qua;  vclis,  and  quae  scntias  diccrc 
licet."  All  the  terror  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Porte 
di  Sopiri  at  Venice,  cannot  make  one  who  thinks 
monarchy  a  preferable  form  of  government  to  re- 
publicanism change  his  opinion  ;  nor  can  all  the 
thunder  of  the  idlbiui  ratio  reguiii  make  a  republican' 
prefer  monarchy.  The  utmost  that  severities  can  da 
is  to  make  hypocrites;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
make  converts.  Opinion,  so  far  from  being  under 
the  power  of  other  men's  will,  is  not^  under  a  man's 
own  ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  his  reason,  well  or  ill  in- 
formed. Opinions,  therefore,  cannot  justly  be  im- 
puted to  any  man  as  crimes.  Even  one  of  those 
bloody  revolutionary  judges  in  France,  who  CNa- 
mined  one  of  their  victims  in  the  prison  of  the  Ab- 
baye  at  Paris,  in  September,  179~>  '^>as  sensible  of 
it.  When  that  intrepid  victim  avowed  himself  a 
royalist,  an  universal  murmur  arose  from  the  bloody 
eirclc  who  heard  him,  "  cc  n'est  pas  pour  juger  Ics 
opinions  que  nous  somm'es  iei*,"  said  the  judge; 
"  c'est  pour  en  juger  les  resultats," 

Men  of  tlie  greatest  worth  and  virtue  have  had 
and  always  will  have  different  speculative  opinions 
on  the  diftcrent  forms  of  government.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  speculate  on  it  as  well  as  on  any  other 
subject,  and  while  he  confines  himself  to  speculation, 
he  is  not  the  just  object  of  punishment ;  but  when, 
from  speculation  he   proceeds  to  action,   the  case  is 


*  It  isuot  to  judge  of  nicii's  opiuions  that  wc  ate  here,  but  to 
iudtre  oi'  thcjr  actions. 
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totally  different.  The  peace  of  society  is  not  to  be 
with  impunity  disturbed  with  insurrection;  and  the 
men  against  whom  such  action  is  proved  become  the 
Just  objects  of  punishment*. 


PUIXCES3   ELIZABETH   OF  FUAN'CE, 

When  brought  before  a  tribunal  of  atheists,  proved 
what  a  degree  of  composure  religion  can  communi- 
<;ato  to  a  mind  naturally  timid,  and  to  what  eleva- 
tion it  can  raisoa  n.iid  naturally  unassuming.  Dis- 
daining any  coi.jeision  whicii  might  soften  tlicir 
cruelty,  and  d?>()ising  the  wrath  which  she  knew  her 
answer  would  excite  to  the  first  interrogatory  of  tiic 
bloody  court,  what  is  your  name?  she  greatly  re- 
plied, "  luy  name  is  Elizabeth  of  France,  sister  to  the 
monarch  you   murdered,  and   aunt    to  your  present 


STAUNCH  ROMAN  CATHOLICS, 

When-  it  was  urged  to  a  superstitious  French  pea- 
sant of  the  provinces  that  he  ought  to  have  no  scru- 


»  Lord  Hawkesbiiry  would  have  probably  done  well  to  have 
quoted  this  article  in  his  answer  to  tlie  suptTcilious  attempts  ot 
tlie  Corsican  Usurper  and  his  minions,  to  restrain  tlie  freedom 
of  the  British  press.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  a 
few  short  weeks  ago,  -when  the  First  Consul  was  owx  faUhJul 
friend  niid  ally,  we  dared  not  thus  to  have  cxpre5se<l  onr  opinions ; 
but  by  tlie  fortuitous  changes  in  the  ptjlitical  world,  tltanks  to  the 
termination  of  the  system  of  caiuUmr,  Ubcralitij,  and  forbear- 
aiicc  on  the  part  of  our  niinisli-rs,  we  niiiy  now  give  vent  to  our 
indignation  at  the  insolence  of  a  beggarly  ujistart,  without  daa- 
<;erof  reproof  from  his  Majesty's  Cliief  Justice  «f  the  Court  ol 
King's  Bench.— May  21,  Xb03.  F-  i* 
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pic  at  receiving  the  sacrament  from  a  priest  who  haJ 
taken  the  oath,  since  the  king  himsclt"  had  sanctioned 
the  decree,  *'  my  body/'  said  the  peasant,  "  be- 
longs to  the  king ;  but  my  soul  belongs  to  the 
pope*." 

One  of  his  neighbours  having  reproached  another 
peasant,  for  having  his  child    baptised  by  a  priest 
■who  had  taken  the  oatli  :   "  Why,  my  child  seemed 
very  weakly,"  replied  the  peasant,  and  I  was  so  much 
afraid  of  his  dying  without  baptism,  that  I  took   tlie  ' 
first  priest  I  could  get  to  secure   the  poor  infant's 
soul  at  all  events."    "  But  after   what  the  pope  has 
declared,"  said  his  neighbour,  "  does  not  your  own 
soul  run  some  risk  for  having  employed  one  of  those 
impious  priests  who  disobey  his  holiness  r" — "  I  have 
time  -to  repent  and  get  absolution  ;   rejoined  the  pea- 
sant ;  whereas  mj'  poor  innocent  babe  was  in  danger 
of  slipping  ofi' in  an  instant  without   baptism  or  any 
chance  of  salvationf. 


PRIDE  AND   MADNESS. 

^ViiEN  the  famous  dutchess  of  Longuevillo,  sist'cr 
to  the  great  Conde  was  dangerously  ill,  a  poor  \vo- 

*  The  Pope  liad  declared  his  positive  disapprobation  of  tlic 
^;ivil  oath;  Ixang  iu  Ijis  opinion  a  breach  of  that  which  a  PiOman 
jCathoUc  Priest  had  taken  at  his  ordination.  lu  the  full  per- 
suasion that  so  valuable  a  part  of  his  property,  as  his  soul,  was 
at  the  pope's  disposal ;  it  is  not  surprizing  that  this  poor  man  was 
cautious  of  doing  what  his  holiness  disapproved  of. 

4  Before  the  Revolution  it  was  a  received  opinion  ^ven  among 
the  populace,  that  the  cercmoMy  of  baptism  is  valid,  although 
performed  by  a  heretic  ;  but  at  -the  period  of  the  revolution, 
<»oiue  of  the  peasantry  were  made  to  believe  that  to  employ  a 
prjest  who  had  taken  the  oaths  was  a  mortal  sin. 
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tr.an,  came  bathed  in  tears,  and  wtth  evrry  mark 
of  sorrow  begged  to  know  how  the  dutchess  did  ;  but 
the  dutchcss's  favourite  maid,  being  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  presumptuous  grief  of  the  woman., 
tlirust  her  out  of  doors,  telling  her,  "  that  it  was 
the  height  of  assurance  in  a  low  creature  like  her  to 
beafllicted,  or  at  all  concerned,  for  ihe  ill  health  of 
a  princess." 


THE   CASTLE   AND  THE   MODERN  COTTAGE  ORNE. 

The  second  is  all  harmony,  and  the  first  all  hor- 
ror. It  recals  to  our  memory  those  dismal  times 
(heaven  forbid  they  should  ever  return,)  when  family 
feuds,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  excited  the  in- 
habitants against  each  other,  and  deluged  this  island 
with  blood — and  the  former,  brings  back  to  our  ima- 
gination, that  golden  age,*  when  according  to 
Cresset— 

Tons  dans  d'innoccntes  d'eliccs. 
I'liis  par  dcs  iiociids  plcius  d'altraits, 
Pa.ssoienl  leiir  jeunesse  sans  vices, 
Et  Utnv  vicillcsse  sans  resrrets. 


I.TVEUIf.S  AND   ARMORIAL   T-EARINGS, 

I\'  Groat  Rrilain   every  tradesman    is   allowed  to 
load  his  footmen  with  as  rich  liveries  as  the  vanitv  of 


*  It  is  not  inifiirtiinate,  tliat  we  liavc  tlic  authority  of  lilstory 
tortile  Ivutli  of  tlio  horrible  times  of  nias.sacrc  and  rapine  :  wliere- 
as.  Ibr  the  goldeu  age,  wc  have  only  the  aulliorit y  of  the  poeu. 
Y 
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tlio  master  exacts,  and  his  purse  c<in  aftord  ;  and  for 
a  moderate  sum  he  may  have  what  arms  he  pleases. 
Accordingly,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the  city 
of  London,  without  seeing  on  the  carriages  of  gro- 
cers, brewers,  bricklayers,  contractors,  and  cheese- 
mongers, as  many  helmets,  shields,  and  spears,  as 
wore  in  Godfrey's  army  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

There  arc  some  mortifietl  relicts  and  descendants  of 
nobility  who  lament,  as  a  grievous  abuse,  that  the  car- 
riages which  drag  (he  awkward  offspring  and  bloat- 
ed garbage  of  the  city  to  a  ball  or  feast  at  the  man- 
sion-house, should  be  permitted  to  be  as  richly  bla- 
zoned, as  much  admired  by  the  ignorant,  as  those 
which  convey  the  most  ancient,  and  of  course 
the  purest  blood  of  the  realm  to  St.  James's, 

This  no  doubt  is  afflicting  to  the  pride  of  a  few 
honourable  persons,  both  male  and  female,  whose 
feelings  may  be  the  same,  although  their  sex  are  dif- 
ferent;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  all  kind  of  encouragement  should  be  giv- 
en to  trade  in  this  commercial  nation,  and  that  the 
affliction  above  mentioned  is  in  some  degree  compen- 
sated by  the  innocent  pleasure  which  a  foaming  coat 
of  arms  affords  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  many 
respectable  citizens,  and  to  those  respectable  citizens 
themselves,  who  are  more  at  a  loss  how  to  enjoy 
their  fortune  than  they  were  to  acquire  it. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  valuable  art  of 
enjoying  riches  was  somewhat  of  a  rarity  even  in  the 
Augustan  age,  since  Horace  compliments  his  accom- 
plished friend  Albius  TibuUus  for  possessing  it  : 
Di  tibi  divilias  dederantj  artemqiiefruendi  ? 

To  allow  a  free  participation  of  the  enjoyments 
which  herakly  affords  to  every  British  subject,  at  a 
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a  reasonable  price,  seems  equitable  :  abundance  of 
cxain[)les  prove  that  it  affords  pleasure  to  some,  even 
after  their  age,  conbcicncc,  and  constitution  have 
interdicted  them  from  other  pleasures. 


MISIORTUN  E. 


••  The  loss  of  four  hundred  dollars,  to  one  in 
your  circumstances,  must  have  been  a  dreadful  mis- 
fortune." 

"  Their  loss,  was  one  of  the  luckiest  things  that 
ever  happened  to  n^e.  I  was  obliged  to  pinch  so 
hard  to  make  it  up,  that  I  have  thought  myself  in 
affluence  ever  since." 

"  You  arc  a  philosopher,  and  bear  misfortunes 
with  great  fortitude." 

"  I  have  hardly  had  any  to  bear." 

"  lam  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so;  for  T  have 
heard  you  lost  near  seven  thousand  dollars  in  the 
space  of  a  month,  being  in  a  very  persevering  run  of 
ill  fortune." 

"  Thereabout." 

"  And  what,  in  the  devil's  name,  do  you  call  that ; 
a  man  who  loses  such  a  sum  must  think  himself  very 
unfortunate." 

"  Not  if  he  previously  won  it  all  in  the  course  of 
a  week's  play." 

"  That  is  not  the  usual  way  in  which  men  calcu- 
late their  own  misfortunes." 

It  is  the  fair  way,  however;  for  the  most  fortunate 
man  that  ever  existed,  will  be  proved  to  be  unfo"tu- 
nate,  if  you  throw  out  all  the  lucky  incidents  of  hii 
life,  and  leave  the  unlucky  behind. 
Y  2 
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COURT  OF  STAIN. 

Charles  the  fourth,  the  present  king  of  Spain, 
is  of  an  athletic  make,  fond  of  exercise,  temperate, 
as  much  attached  to  his  Queen  as  the  most  constants 
of  his  predecessors  ever  were  to  theirs*,  and  as  little 
given  to  jealousy  as  any  man  that  ever  existed. 

Her  majesty,  who  is  a  princess  of  Parma,  has  ho  < 
nourcd  several  individuals  with  her  distinguished  pa- 
tronage ;  and  the  men  &hc  has  delighted  to  honour 
have  generally  become  the  king's  ministers ;  for  he 
has  the  highest  opinion  of  her  judgment  in  men  as 
well  as  of  her  conjugal  fidelity.  To  be  distinguish- 
ed by  the  queen's  favour  was  likely  of  itself  to  rouse 
slander  and  create  envy ;    but  when   to  that  all  the 


*  The  kings  of  Spain  have  for  many  years  been  patterns  of 
conjugal  fidelity ;  and  what  is  full  as  remarkable,  none  of  them 
have  been  able  to  surpass  in  that  virtue  the  prince  who  was  called 
to  their  throne  from  the  court  of  Versailles. 

That  monarch  seems  not  to  have  wished  for  any  ntlier  niinister, 
friend,  or  companion,  than  his  wife.  He  not  only  passed  every 
night  with  her,  but  every  day  also— sick  or  well  he  never  quitted 
her,  and  when  affairs  of  state  or  etiquette  required  that  others 
sliould  be  present,  he  always  shewed  marks  of  impatience  till  lie 
could  be  alone  with  the  queen.  There  never  was  such  a  miracle 
of  constancy,  yet  his  sorrow  on  account  of  the  queen's  death  did 
not  prevent  his  n  arryiiig  again.  A  wife  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most a  necessary  of  life  for  this  prince :  he  was  not,  however, 
difficult  >vith  respect  to  the  cJioice  ;  that  he  left  entirely  to  others. 
His  second  wife  engrossed  his  attention,  as  much  as  his  first  liad 
doiie.  Nothing  surprised  this  uxorious  prince  so  much  in  the 
character  of  his  countrymen,  and  particularly  in  that  of  his 
£;randfather  Louis  the  fourteenth  of  France,  as  that  the^-  should 
have  so  little  taste  for  tlieir  own  wives,  and  so  much  for  those  of 
othcv  men. 
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power  of  the  state  was  added,  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined what  increased  activity  and  vigour  must  have 
been  given  to  both  :  insinuations  to  her  majesty's  dis- 
advantage were  conveyed  in  notes  laid  on  the  king's 
plate,  under  his  napkin,  thrown  into  his  coach,  trans- 
mitted to  him,  or  brought  to  his  notice,  by  every 
means  which  envy  could  prompt,  and  malevolent  in- 
genuity contrive,  but  all  without  producing  the  eflect 
intended  :  he  remains  full}'  satisfied  that  his  consort 
is  as  faithful  to  him  as  he  is  to  her. 

This  well  disposed  monarch  not  only  shuts  his  ears 
against  the  queen's  calumniators,  but  ho  is  averse 
from  believing  in  the  iniidelity  of  married  people  in 
general  ;  he  considci'S  adultery  as  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  and  a  belief  of  its  frequency  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  opinions  that  can  prevail  in  this  licentious 
age  ;  because  it  tends  to  shake  the  reverence  of  chil- 
dren to  their  parents,  and  the  loyalty  of  subjects  to 
their  sovereign,  by  suggesting  that  the  bload  royal 
may  have  been  adulterated  by  plebeian  mixture  :  an 
idea  which  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  veneration  due 
to  it. 

A  thousand  peculiarities  respecting  this  prince, 
mark  liim  as  a  good  natured-man  :  subject  to  sudden 
fits  of  anger,  he  is  quickly  pacified,  and  impatient 
to  make  reparation  to  his  attendants  for  whatever  he 
lias  said  or  done  during  his  passion,  that  was  too  vio- 
lent or  disobliging.  When  any  of  them  falls  sick,  or 
meets  with  a  disagreeable  accident,  he  shows  a  degree 
of  compassion  and  sympathy  that  is  not  common  in 
princes. 

lie  is  said  to  be  very  little  acquainted  with  business, 
though  he  regularly  sits  in  council,  with   the  queen 
at  his  bide;  and  though  his  m  inistcrs  arc  supposed  to 
Y  3 
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be  selected  by  the  queen,  she  is  so  observant  of  deco- 
rum, that  she  expresses  no  opinion  in  words  while 
sitting  in  council ;  but  they  generally  understand  by 
her  loftks  what  she  approves  or  disapproves,  and  they 
act  accordingly. 

Her  countenance  is  more  distinguished  for  pene- 
tration than  for  either  beauty  or  good  nature  ;  yet  she 
contrives  to  throw  oft'  its  usual  sourness  when  strang- 
ers are  presented,  and  receives  them  with  a  smile, 
and  the  appearance  of  graciousncss. 


COQUETRY 


It  is  often  said  that  a  coquette  may  be  a  virtuous 
woman;  that  she  only  amuses  herself  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  men,  and  deceiving  them  with  false 
hopes.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  that  playful  and 
thoughtless  coquetry  which  has  no  object  beyond 
drawing  a  little  admiration;  of  that  species  of  co- 
quetry, nctliing  need  be  said,  but  that  it  is  some- 
tunes  a  dangerous  game.  But  of  the  other  kind  of 
coquetry,  my  opinion  is  very  different. — Deceiving 
men  with  false  hopes! — hopes  of  what  nature!— 
Can  that  be  an  occupation  for  a  virtuous  woman  ? 
— I  think  that  a  woman  of  the  town  is  a  vast  deal 
more  reprehensible. 


CIIAXCE    AMATEUR. 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  had  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
was  asked  by  a  limnor  in  distress,  whom  he  acci- 
dentally met,  to  let  him  paint  his  portrait,  or  that 
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of  any  of  his  friflnds,  for  a  moderate  sum.  The 
gentleman  took  the  painter  home  in  his  carriage^ 
saying,  that,  "  as  for  his  own  f;ice  it  was  not  worth 
painting,  but  that  he  should  like  to  have  the  portrait 
of  a  worthy  friend  of  his,  who,  he  feared,  was  in  a 
declining  way."— That  friend  was  an  old  Welch 
ponoy,  who  had  carried  him  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales  for  above  a  dozen  years;  and  who> 
he  asserted  had  done  him  more  essential  services 
than  any  friend  he  had.  The  portrait  of  the  horse 
was  painted  accordingly :  it  was  thought  so  like, 
that  the  artist  received  double  the  sum  bargained 
for.  The  amateur  hung  it  up  in  his  parlour,  and 
never  looked  at  it  after  the  death  of  the  original, 
■without  a  sigh,  and  a  short  panegyric  on  his  excel- 
lent qualities. 


MALIGXANT    FEVERS 


There  is   good  reason   to  believe,  from  histoiy 
and  authentic   records,  that  malignant  fevers  were 


*  Neitlier  naturalists  or  physicians  have  informed  us  what  is 
the  cause  which  renders  so  many  diseases  contagious,  while 
others  arc  not  in  the  least  infectious.  The  gout,  the  gravel,  the 
epilepsy,  tlie  apoplexy,  are  not  caught  hy  iVequenting  the  ctjm. 
pany  of  the  diseased  :  but  the  malignant  fevers,  the  plague,  the 
dysentery,  the  itch,  the  bloody  flux,  occasion  frequently  ter- 
rible ravages  by  their  infection.  "  It  may  probably  be  said," 
ol)9erved  the  learned  Bishop  of  Arranches,  "  that  all  contagious 
diseases  produce  worms,  which  are  contained  in  ulcers,  ymstulcs, 
or  pimples,  either  internal  or  external.  These  worms,  by  under- 
going a  revolution,  which  in  them  is  natural,  change  into  the  fly 
slate,  and  become  gnats.  As  soon  as  these  flicF,  imperceptible 
by  their  diminutive  size,  can  lift  themselves  by  their  winj^^  they 
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formerly  more  frequent,  more  universal,  and  raged 
with  greater  violence  in  Europe  in  general,  and 
in  this  island  particularly,  than  they  have  done  of 
late. 

This  is  generally  imputed  to  the  streets  and  houses 
of  most  of  the  cities,  and  of  London  in  particular, 
being  more  spacious,  dry,  and  airy. 

JVom  their  being  infinitely  more  cleanly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  method  of  paving. 

From  the  inhabitants  not  being  so  much  crowded 
together. 

From  their  being  more  cleanly  in  their  houses  and 
persons. 

From  the  poor  in  particular  being  more  commo- 
diously  lodged,  more  salubriously  nourished,  and 
better  taken  care  of  in  all  respects. 

From  the  disease  being  more  judiciously  treated 
by  medical  practitioners  in  general.  And,  above 
all, 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  Charles  the  First's  time, 
this  fever   raaed  with   destructive  violence   in    the 


take  their  flight.  Tlicy  arc  then  scattered  abroad;  and  entering 
the  bodies  of  men  bv  respiration,  tliey  infuse  that  poison  by 
■which  they  are  engendered,  andconnnunicate  that  corruption 
from  whence  they  have  sprung.  Thus  great  fires  have  been 
found  very  serviceable  in  public  contagion,  by  burning  and  con- 
suming these  gnnts  with  which  the  air  is  filled.  An  oppKJsite 
cause  produces  also  the  same  effect ;  I  mean  a  sharp  frost,  that 
kills  and  destroys  tlicsc  terrible  insects." — It  is  almost  umieces- 
sary  to  observe,  that  this  very  singular  though  amusing  theory  b 
now  esploded. 
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ramps,  and  degenerated  into  an  absolute  plague  in 
tlie  capital,  and  in  other  parts  of  England. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency 
to  spread  this  disease,  and  render  it  more  malignant 
and  pestilential  prcvuij,  it  will  Lc  said,  in  a  greater 
degree  in  Scotland  than  in  England  ;  yet  the  latter 
has  been  more  frequently  subject  to  pestilential  and 
malignant  fevers  than  the  former,  and  when  this  ca- 
lamity  last    raged    with   so    much    violence    in    llic 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  it  was  little  felt  in  the 
nothcrn,  which  naturally   may  be    imputed   to  tiie 
mountainous  nature  and  northerly  situation  of  Scot- 
land :  the  one  exposing  the  atmosphere  to  a  brisker 
ventilation;  and  the  other  bracing  the  iibres  of  the 
inhabitants  by  frosts  of  longer  duration*. 


INFECTIOUS    ATMOSPHERE. 

The  human  constitution,  by  degrees  habituates 
itself  to  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  so  as  at  length  to 
become  little  susceptible  of  infection,  even  whero 
very  infectious  diseases  prevail.  Physicians  and 
surgeons  who  are  much  accustomed  to  attend   the 


*  To  preveul  the  Scots  from  being  too  much  elated  with  t!iis 
or  any  other  ailvantage,  tliey  haye  never  wanted  d d  good- 
natured  friends,"  who,  without  grudging  them,  either  tlieir 
utorms  or  tlieir  frosts,  arc  fond  of  reminding  them  of  every  cir- 
cumstance that  may  tend  to  moderate  tlieir  pride,  and  who  fail 
not  to  remark,  that  if  tijcir  country  in  less  subject  to  pestilence, 
it  is  nioro  exposed  to  famine  than  England.  This  circumstance 
affords  tliosc  of  their  neighbours,  who  are  not  less  fond  of  a  j<iko 
upon  account  of  its  age,  a  great  advantage  over  the  bcots  iii 
repartee. 
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ii'u:k,  s,nd  luu'scs  who  live  almost  constantly  in  hos- 
pitals, arc  not  near  so  apt  to  be  afkctcd  by  impurs 
air,  or  by  contagion,  as  others*. 


"  LE  CRIME  lAIT  LA  IIO'TE,  ET  XON  PAS 
l'eCIIAI'I'AUD." 

No  maxim  was  more  achnireJ,  or  oftener  quoted 
by  the  French  than  this  fine  verse  of  one  of  their 
poets,  yet  before  the  constitution  of  17.91,  which  has 
removed  an  old  prejudice  stronger  in  France  than  in 
any  other  country,  a  public  execution  was  consi- 
dered as  dishonouring  the  whole  family.  Most  for- 
tunate it  is  for  private  families  that  this  precaution 
was  thought  of,  otherwise  they  are  very  few  in  France, 
who  would  not  at  present  be  coiisidercd  as  disho- 
noured. 


religion. 


Honesty  is  not  always  considered  as  essentially 
connected  with  religion.  To  infiise  the  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence, and  prevail  on  men  to  regulate  their  ac- 
tions by  strict  integrity,  is  a  more  difficult  task 
than  to  persuade  them  to  the  perfonnance  of  certain 
ceremonies,  by  which  they  compensate   for  a  failure 


*  Expcvimeiits  have  been  made  of  gradually  accustoming 
mice  and  olhor  animals  to  foul  air,  from  which  it  appears  tl-.at 
they  come  atlengti),  to  iivc  without  inconveniency  in  air  which 
proves  almost  imiiicdiatcly  fatal  to  animals  of  the  same  species, 
taiien  directly  from  the  commca  atmosphere  and  who  have  ucvet 
been  so  habituatcdi 
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in  inovul  duties.  Tlic  vulgar  miiul  cannot  imagine 
tliat  the  Deity  is  not  better  pleased  with  pompous 
processions  in  honour  of  himself,  than  simple  fair 
dealing  of  men  with  each  other.  The  speediest 
way  of  convincing  the  multitude  is,  by  inflaming 
their  passions.  It  is  generally  fruitless,  and  some- 
times not  very  safe,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them 
that  their  ceremonies  of  religion  arc  of  little  profit 
xvithout  probity. 


INSOLENCE 


"Raises  stronger  indignation  than  even  injustice; 
ior  no  better  reason  than  because  pride  is  less 
wounded  by  the  one  than  the  other.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  continual  observance  of  little  attentions 
makes  more  friends  than  real  services.  Real  ser- 
vices relieve  our  wants,  attentions  flatter  our  pride: 
our  wants  are  removed,  our  pride  remains. 


BASIL 

Is  larger  than  any  town  in  Switzerland. — The  in- 
habitants seem  to  be  uncommonly  afraid  of  thieves, 
most  of  the  windows  being  guarded  by  iron  bars  or 
grates,  like  those  of  convents  or  prisons. 

At  the  lower  end  of  many  windows  projecting 
toward  the  street,  there  is  a  round  glass  of  about 
half  a  foot  diameter  in  the  middle;  people  within, 
without  being  seen,  sit  at  the  window  anil  thus 
amuse  themselves  by  looking  at  the  p.issengers. 
Tlicy  arc  moitly  occupied  by  the  ladies. 
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The.  inhabitants  of  Basil  seem  to  be  of  a  reserved 
and  saturnine  disposition.  Ihcy  arc  uncommonly 
serious  and  formal  in  their  manner. 

The  library  is  much  esteemed,  and  reckoned  par- 
ticularly rich  in  manuscripts. 

At  the  arsenal  is  shown  the  armour  in  which 
Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  killed. 

In  the  town  house  is  a  famous  painting,  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
famous  council,  which  sat  so  many  years,  and  voted 
so  intrepidly  against  the  Pope.  In  this  piece. the 
devil  is  represented  driving  the  Pope  and  several  ec- 
clesiastics before  him  to  hell. 

Here  are  many  pictures  of  Hans  Holbens,  a  na- 
tive of  that  town.  The  most  admired  of  all  his 
works  is  a  suite  of  small  pieces  in  different  compart- 
ments, representing  the  passions  and  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour.  In  these  the  colours  remain  with 
wonderful  vivacity. 

The  colours  of  Ilolben's  death's  dance>  represent- 
ed upon  the  walls  of  a  dismal  gallery,  having  long 
been  exposBd  to  the  air,  are  now  quite  faded.  That*, 
can  scarcely  be  regretted,  for  the  plan  of  the  piece 
is  so  wretched,  that  the  finest  execution  could 
hardly  prevent  it  (rora  giving  disgust. 

In  this  city  all  the  clocks  are  an  hour  advanced. 
This  singularity  is  of  three  or  four  hundred  years 
standing,  and  what  is  as  singular  as  the  custom  itself, 
the  origin  of  it  is  not  known. 

The  most  popular  story  is,  that,  about  400  years 
ago,  the  city  was  threatened  with  an  assault  at  sun- 
rise. The  artist,  who  had  the  care  of  the  large 
clock  of  the  tower,  having  heard  that  the  attack 
was  to  begin  when  it  should  strike  one  after  mid- 
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tiiglit,  caused  it  to  be  altered,  and  it  struck  two  in 
stead  of  one ;  thinking  they  were  an  hour  too  late, 
the  enemy  gave  up  the  attempt;  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  deliverance  the  clock  has  over  since 
been  kept  an  hour  on  advance. 


DUMOURIEU' 

Possesses  the  peculiar  vivacity  of  air  and  man- 
ner that  distinguishes  the  natives  of  France.  I  un- 
derstand, that  he  is  remarkably  entertaining  and 
amiable  in  conversation ;  that,  though  he  has 
indulged  in  pleasure,  and  yielded  to  dissipation, 
yet  he  is  capable  of  the  most  indefatigable  exertion, 
both  of  body  and  mind;  that  he  has  always  been 
fonder  of  pleasure  than  of  money,  and  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  both  for  renown.  His  enemies,  who 
allow  that  he  possesses  great  acutencss  of  mind, 
and  the  most  unshaken  courage,  throw  doubts  upon 
his  steadiness  in  other  respects. f 

*  This  Gallic  Hero,  like  Mark  Anthony,  was  destined  to 
lose  himself,  and  all  his  laurels,  in  the  smiles  and  maehinatioiii 
of  love.  His  favourite  Cleopatra,  notwithstanding  his  fierce 
and  ungovernable  courage  in  the  field,  held  him  in  the  most  ti- 
mid and  tyrannical  slavery,— though  beautiful,  she  was  vulgar 
to  a  proverb.  She  declared  to  a  judicious  agent  of  the  Con- 
vention, Dumourier  was  a  private  enemy  to  tlie  faction  by 
•which  the  king  was  murdered,  and  a  friend  to  hereditary  Mo- 
narchy. 

t  The  following  anecdote  of  Dumourier  will  amuse  perlmps 
our  readers : — When  in  the  year  179.'),  he  came  to  ICnglund, 
wishing  to  remain  iiira^nito  till  his  arrival  in  London,  and 
equally  averse  to  travelling  in  an  expensive  manner,  which 
lui^ht  attract  atltuliou,  or  to   mix  iu  the  j;rowd   of  a  stag« 
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TRAINEAU    PAUTIES 

May  be  reckoned  among  the  winter  aniuscnients 
of  Germany.  These  can  take  place  in  the  time  of 
frost  only,  and  when  there  is  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  snow  upon  the  ground. 

A  traincau  is  a  inacliine  in  llic  shape  of  a  horse, 
lion,  swan,  or  in  that  of  a  grilFin,  unicorn,  or  in 
some  other  fanciful  form,  without  wheels,  but  made 
below  like  a  sledge,  for  the  conveniency  of  sliding 
over  [the  snow.  Some  arc  gilded,  and  otherwise 
ornamented,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  pro- 
prietor. A  pole  stands  up  from  one  side,  to  which 
an  ensign  or  flag  is  fastened,  which  waves  over  the 
heads  of  those  placed  on  the  machine.  The  lady, 
Avrapped  in  fur,  sits  before,  and  the  gentleman 
stands  behind  on  a  board  made  for  that  purpose. 

The    whole   are   drawn  by    two  horses,  which   is 


coacli,  where  some  passenger  might  recognize  his  face,  lie 
hired  the  whole  inside  of  a  Dover  diligence  On  the  outside 
was  a  man,  w  horn  Dumoiirier,  on  perceiving  him  to  be  a  Frciich- 
aian,  invited  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  who  proved  lo  be  a 
foreign  hatter  in  Piccadilly.  As  soon  as  the  General  found  out 
the  other's  trade,  with  his  usual  versality  of  character  he  be- 
came a  hatter  too,  and  talked  so  learnedly  of  felt  of  beater, 
that  his  fellow  traveller  invited  hini  to  take  up  his  abode  at  his 
house.  The  next  morning  he  begged  his  host  to  be  tlie  bearer  of 
a  letter  to  Lord  Grenville.  This  was  readily  undertaken  by  tlie 
hatter,  who  supposing  that  under  the  Alien  Bill,  any  foreigner 
might  have  business  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  real  character  of  his  guest,  till  he  perceived  the  an- 
swer to  be  addressed  to  General  Dumoiirier.  He  returned  in 
^reat  perturbation,  and  such  was  his  surprise,  terror,  or  admira- 
tion on  finding  himself  in  the  renowned  General's  presence, 
ihat  he  fell  on  his  kuces,  while  deli\cring  liis  Lordship's  epistle. 


either  conducted  by  a  postilion,  or  driven  by  the 
gentleman.  The  horses  are  gaudily  ornamented, 
and  have  bells  hanging  from  the  trappings,  which 
cover  them. 

The  party  consists  generally  of  many  traineaus, 
each  attended  by  two  or  three  servants  on  horse- 
back with  flambeaux. — This  amusement  is  taken 
whenit  begins  to  grow  dark. — One  triancau  takes  the 
lead,  the  rest  follow  at  a  convenient  distance  in  a 
line,  and  drive  for  two  or  three  hours  through  the 
principal  streets  and  squares  of  the  town. — The 
horses  go  at  a  brisk  rate;  The  motion  of  the  trai- 
neau  is  easy  and  agreeable  ;  and  the  bells,  ensigns, 
and  torches  make  a  very  gay  and  showy  appearance. 


SWISS   PEASANTS, 


They  arc  the  tallest  and  most  robust  I  have  ever 
seen.  Their  dress  is  very  particular.  They  have 
little  round  hats,  like  those  worn  by  the  Dutch 
skippers. — Their  coats  and  waistcoats  are  all  of  a 
liind  of  coarse  black  cloth;  their  breeches  are  made 
of  linen,  something  like  sailors'  trowsers ;  but 
drawn  together  in  plaits  below  the  knees  and  the 
stockings  arc  of  the  same  stuff'  with  the  breeches. 

The  women  wear  short  jackets,  with  a  great  su- 
perfluity of  buttons.  The  unnuirried  women  value 
themselves  on  the  length  of  their  hair,  which  they 
separate  into  two  divisions,  and  allow  it  to  hang  at 
its  full  length,  braided  with  ribbands  in  the  rantillie 
fu!-li!on. — After  marriage,  these  tresses  are  no  longer 
jx.ruiiited   to  hang  down;  being  twisted  round  the 
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head  in  spiral  linos,  they  arc  fixed  at  the  crown  with, 
largo  silver  pins. 

Married  and  unmarried,  wear  straw  hats,  orna- 
mented with  black  ribbands.  So  far  the  women's 
dress  is  becoming  enough,  but  they  have  an  awk- 
ward manner  of  fixing  their  petticoat  so  high  as  to 
leave  hardly  any  waist.  This  encroachment  of  the 
petticoat  upon  the  waist,  mightily  deforms  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  person.  The  elegant  figure  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  would  be  annihilated  undet 
such  a  preposterous  load  of  dreys. 


SWITZERLAND. 


No  country  in  the  Avorld  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  travellers  during  the  summer.  For  besides  the 
commodious  roads  and  comfortable  inns,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  of  nature,  woods,  moun- 
tains, lakes  intermingled  with  fertile  fields,  vine- 
yards, and  scenes  of  the  most  perfect  cultivatiou 
are  here  presented  to  the  eye  in  great  variety,  and 
on  a  larger  scale,  than  in  any  other  country,* 

*  We  have  here  traced  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brydone  respect- 
ing this  delightful  country  witli  that  ot  Dr.  Moore ;  in  the  two 
paragraphs  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  of  sentiment. 

"  Who  would  not  leave,  with  rapture,  the  parched  fields  of 
Italy  for  the  quiet  and  delightful  cool  mountains  of  Swiizcrhvid  ; 
where  liberty  and  simplicity  long  since  banished  from  polished 
nations,  still  tlourish  in  their  original  purity  ; — where  the  tempe- 
rature and  moderation  of  the  climate  and  that  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants are  mutually  emblematical  of  each  other :  For  whilst 
other  nations  arc  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  still 
more  scorching  heats  of  tyranny  and  superstition ;  here  the  ge- 
nial breezes  for  ever  fan  the  air,  and  heighten  that  alacrity 
and  joy   which  liberty  and  iunoceucc  alone  can  inspire ;— here 
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SENSIBILITY  AND  FEROCITY. 

Monsieur  de  Rcrtraiid,  a  kniglil  of  Malta  was 
brought  at  midnight,  on  the  third  of  September 
1792,  before  the  dreadful  tribunal  in  the  prison  of 
the  abbaye.  He  is  a  man  of  great  coolness  and 
firmness  of  mind,  which  was  of  infinite  service  to 
him  in  this  emergency.  When  he  was  questioned,  he 
answered  with  an  undisturbed  voice  and  countenance, 
"  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  he  had  been 
arrested  for,  that  those  who  arrested  him  could  not 
inform  him,  that  nobody  had  inforn\ed  him  since,  and. 
that  he  was  convinced  he  had  been  taken  up  by  mis- 
take." 

Struck  with  the  cool  and  undaunted  manner  in 
■which  he  addressed  them,  the  judges  ordered  him 
to  be  released.  Two  men  covered  with  blood,  who 
had  been  employed  in  killing  the  prisoners,  seemed 
surprised  but  not  displeased  at  the  unusual  order. 
They  conducted  him  through  the  court  of  the 
abbaye,  and  on  ihc  way  asked  if  he  had  any  rela- 
tion to  whose  house  he  wished  to  go.  He  answered, 
that  he  had  a  sister-in-law,  to  whom  he  intended  to 
go  directly. 

"  How  very  much  stirpriscd  and  delighted  must 
she  be  to  sec  you,"  said  they — «"  I  am  persuaded  she 
will,"  replied  Mr.  Bertrand. 

One  of  them  asked  the  other  if  he  should  not  be 
glad  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  ;  to  which  he  ea- 
gerly said  he  should ;  and  both  declared  that  they 
had  a  curiosity  to  be  witnesses  to  the  joyful  meeting. 

tlic  neniiil  flow  of  the  soul  Ims  never  been  yet  clieckcd  by  tlia 
iille  and  useless  refmcineut*  of  the  arts,  but  opens  aad  espandj 
itself  lo  all  the  cullx  of  affection  iind  benevolence. 

«3 
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The  gentleman  w.as  astonished  and  embarrassed: 
he  represented  that  his  relation  being  a  delicate  wo- 
man, their  appearance  might  very  much  alarm  her; 
that  he  could  not  think  of  giving  them  such  trouble. 

They  urged  they  would  wait  in  the  parlour  till  he 
had  advertised  the  lady  of  their  being  in  the  house, 
to  prevent  her  being  alarmed  :  that  so  far  from  being 
a  trouble,  it  would  give  them  great  pleasure  to  ac- 
company him,  that  they  wished  to  have  relaxation 
from  the  work  they  had  been  so  long  employed  in. 

M.  Bertrand  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  refuse  such 
petitioners  any  longer. — They  accompanied  him  to 
the  house.     He  sent  the  servant,  who  opened   the 
door  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  to  advertise  the  lady 
that  he  was  arrived  and  well.     He  afterwards  went 
himself,  and  informed  her  of  the   fancy  of  the  two 
men.     Every  body  in  the  family  had  flocked  around 
him  with   expressions    of  joy.     The  two   men  were 
admitted,  and  were  witnesses  to  the  happiness  that 
all  manifested  :   they  seemed   much  gratified  and  af- 
fected at  the  sight  ;  it  formed  the  strongest  contrast 
with  those  they  had  so  lately  seen.    'M.  Bertrand  of- 
fered them  money,  which  they  would  on  no  account 
accept ;  declaring  that  they  were  already  paid  for  ac- 
companying him  in  the  only  way  they  desired.   After 
remaining  a  considerable  time,  they  took  their  leave, 
wishing  the  lady  and  M.  Bertrand  all  happiness. 

I  know  no  theory  by  which  can  be  explained  the 
dispositions  of  sensibility  and  ferocity,  which,  from 
this  narrative,  appear  in  the  same  individuals.  I  re- 
peat the  facts  as  I  have  them  from  authority.  They 
form  a  new  instance  of  the  astonishing  variety,  and 
even  opposition  of  character  to  be  found  in  that 
wonderful  creature,  Man. 
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ST.      PETERS      AT      ROME       AND      ST.     PAULS     IS 
LONDON'. 

The  church  of  St,  Peter's  at  Rome,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  surpasses  in  size  and  magniliccnce,  the 
finest  monuments  of  ancient  architecture. 

All  who  have  seen  St.  Paul's  in  London  may,  by 
an  enlargement  of  its  dimensions,  form  some  idea  of 
the  external  appearance  of  St.  Peter's.  But  the  re- 
semblance fails  entirely  on  comparing  them  within  ; 
St.  Peter's  bjing  lined,  in  many  parts,  with  the  most 
precious  and  beautiful  marble,  adorned  with  valua- 
ble pictures,  and  all  the  powers  of  sculpture. 

The  approach  to  St.  Peter's  church  excel  that  to 
St.  Paul's  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  the  for- 
mer surpasses  the  latter  either  in  size  or  in  the  rich- 
ness and  the  beauty  of  the  internal  ornaments. 

The  facade  of  this  celebrated  church  is  not  equal 
in  elegance  and  beauty  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Every  impartial  judge  will  acknowledge  that  the 
front  of  St.  Peter's  is  in  those  particulars  inferior  to 
that  of  our  St.  Paul's. 


AURA    EPILEPTICA 


Is  a  sensation  uhich  some  epileptics  have,  pre- 
vious to  every  fit :  some  describe  it  like  a  current  of 
fresh  air,  flowing  slowly,  others  like  ;;n  insect  moving 
or  creeping  upwards  hom  tlie  extremities  cf  the  bo- 
dy to  the  hiad,  where  it  no  sooner  arrives  than  the 
patient  becomes  insensible,  and  falls  into  an  ejjilcptic 
fit.  His  first  s<>nsation  is  generally  felt  at  one  parti- 
cular point  ;  and  we  may  presume  there  is  some  dis- 
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order  in  tlmt  poiiit  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Aura's  beginning  there. — The  disease  may  be  radi- 
cally cured  by  destroying  the  part :  when  this  cannot 
be  safely  done,  tlie  fit  may  be  prevented  by  a  liga- 
ture applied  above  the  part  where  tlic  Aura  arises. 


IIEIDKLBEIIG 


Is  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
and  is  surrounded  by  charming  hills  perfectly  culti- 
vated. 

More  chearful  scenes  of  exuberant  fertility  are  to- 
be  seen  no  where  than  along  the  fine  chain  of  hills 
which  begin  near  this  town^  The  summit  of  these 
hills  are  crowned  with  trees,  and  their  sides  and  bot- 
toms are  clothed  with  vines. 

The  elector's  castle  is  placed  on  an  eminence^ 
which  commands  the  town,  and  a  view  of  the  valley 
below*.  In  the  castle  is  to  be  seen  the  renowned 
Heidelberg  tun. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  palatinate  are  partly  Pro- 
testants and  partly  Roman  catholics,  who  live  herein 
harmony  with  each  other.  1  he  great  church  at  Heid- 
elberg is  divided  into  two  apartments,  in  one  of  which 


*  The  castle  itself  is  unfortunately  commanded  by  another 
eminence  too  near  it,  from  which  this  noble  building  was  can- 
nonaded when  the  whole  palatine  was  !)i!lHged  and  burnt  in  con- 
sequence of  a  cruc!  order  of  I.otiis  XIV.  too  literally  executed- 
by  Turenoe.-^The  particulars  of  that  dismal  scene  have  been 
transmitted  from  luthcr  to  son,  and  are  stiil  spoken  of-  with  hor- 
ror by  the  peasantry  of  this  country,  among  whom  the  frcncb  na- 
tioa  is  iicld  ia  detestation  to  this  day. 


tlic  Protestants,  and  in  the  other  the  Papists  perform 
public  worship  : — A  singular  instance  of  the  modera- 
tion and  coolness  of  people's  minds  with  regard  to  a 
subject  that  intlamed  them  so  vixjlently  in  the  days  of 
ihcir  ancestors. 

The  lives  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  seem  to  be  as  uniform  and  formal  as  the  streeti. 
and  buildings.  No  noise,  mob,  or  bustle  ;  at  mid- 
day every  thing  is  as  calm  and  quiet  as  liic  streets  o£ 
Li.'iidon  at  mid-i\ioh-t. 


BEGGARS. 

TuosE  heroes  who  founded  the  liberty  of  Holland 
took  the  name  of  Gueux,  (beggars)  ;  and  they  would 
have  no  other  title,  because  the  pride  of  their  ty- 
rants made  them  imagine  they  would  be  lowered  by 
it;  and  that  very  title  by  attaching  to  them  that  im- 
mense class  which  aristocracy  and  despotism  vilify, 
became  at  once  their  strength,  their  glory,  and  the 
pledge  of  their  success.  The  friends  of  liberty 
chose  the  name  which  would  best  serve  her  cause,, 
not  tiiat  which  was  most  flattering  to  themselves." 

N.  D.   This  obscnalcon   is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
Mirabeau's  speeches. 


THE    CIllCULATIOX    OF    THE    BLOOD 

Was  first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  II;uvey,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century;  a, discovery  which 
has  rendered  his  name  immortal,  and  reflected  lustro 
on  the  English  nation.     Envy  could  not  quietly  bear 
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that  so  much  lionour  should  full  to  the  bhare  of  any 
individual.  That  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
louring  them  from  the  brows  of  Harvey,  she  was 
willing  to  adorn  tiie  busts  of  the  ancients  with  his 
laurels.  The  first  attack  that  Harvey's  enemies  made 
upon  his  fame  was  by  assorting  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  known  to  the  ancients.  But  if  the 
ancients  knew  it,  how  came  those  learned  gentlemen 
Avho  tell  us  so,  to  have  been  ignorant  of  it  ?  Find- 
ing that  this  attack  did  not  succeed,  it  was  next  in- 
sinuated that  Harvey's  more  immediate  predecessors, 
Vesalius,  Serverus,  and  others,  had  cleared  the 
road,  and  pointed  it  cut  so  clearly,  that  he  could 
not  miss  it.  They  had  done  so  much,  they  say,  that 
they  had  left  him  liNle  to  do.  How  inlinitely  ab-» 
surd  to  call  that  little  which  those  very  men  whose 
genius  and  acuteness  are  described  as  prodigious^ 
could  not  accomplish,  and  which  escaped  the  pene- 
tration of  all  the  anatomists,  physicians,  and  philo- 
sophers that  the  world  produced,  till  Harvey  made 
the  happy  discovery,— a  discovery  not  made  as 
many  useful  arts  have  been  discovered,  by  accident, 
but  in  consequence  of  deep  reflection  and  careful  in- 
vestigation, by  weighing  and  comparing  facts,  draw- 
ing inferences  from  the  discoveries  of  others,  which 
their  authors  were  unable  to  do,  and  advancing  step 
by  stop  to  that  important  demonstration  which  has 
justly  reflected  so  much  honour  on  the  discoverer 
himself,  and  has  added  dignity  to  the  name  of  aa 
Englishman. 
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Is  Great  Britain  is  of  more  consequence  to  a  firr- 
tloinan  or  nobleman,  than  it  v/as  in  France  betorc 
tlie  Revolution,  or  is  at  present  in  Germany  ami 
other  European  countries.  There  arc  many,  no 
doubt,  who  would  shew  attention  and  hospitality  to 
their  neighbours  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  from  tlic 
mere  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  generosity;  but 
it  has  been  observed,  that  nothing  has  more  influcucB 
in  keeping  those  sentiments  alive  in  the  bosom  of  the 
great,  than  their  having  something  to  ask  or  expect 
from  the  favour  of  the  little.  This  is  the  case  iii 
i'.ngland  at  least  once  in  seven  years. 


NATIVE    COUKTUY. 


That  expression  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  de- 
corated with  many  ideas  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
imagination.  To  tell  men  tlioy  have  disgraced  their 
country,  is  the  most  bitter  of  ;ill  reproaches;  to  say 
tliat  they  have  done  it  honour,  is  the  most  soothing 
of  all  praises.  The  oiliccr  on  tiie  day  of  battle  is 
sen!«ible  of  this;  and  to  rouse  to  the  utmost  ell'orts 
those  under  his  command  he  reminds  them  that  they 
avcjig/itingfur  their  country.  That  simple  sentence 
contains  all  the  magic  of  eloquence.  Conjuring  up 
the  ideas  of  protecting  our  property,  our  homes,  the 
abodes  of  our  forefathers,  tiic  beloved  scenes  of  our 
earliest  pleasures  and  (irst  aftections,  it  implies  de- 
fending from  outrage  our  constitution,  our  religion, 
all  that  is  valuable  and  endearing,  our  friends,  pa- 
rents, wives  anJ  chiklic;i.     The  love  of  our  country 
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IS  mciuionca  with    the  love  of  fame  hy  the  Roman 
poof,  as  the  feeling  of  a  noble  mind. 

"  Viucct  amor  patriae,  laud  unique  immcnsa  cupido." 

It  not  only  excites  to  virtuous  exertions  durin^j 
life,  but  a  soothing  recollection  in  death. 

"  — —  Dulces  nioii«ns  remiaiscitur  arms." 


VOLTAIRE  *. 


This  extraordinary  person  has  contrived  to  ex- 
cite more  curiosity,  and  to  retain  the  attention  of 
Europe  for  a  longer  space  of  time,  than  any  other 
man  this  age  has  produced,  inonarchs  and  heroes 
included. 

His  person  is  that  of  a  skeleton  j  but  i}>is  skeleton, 
this  composition  of  skin  and  bone,  has  a  look  of 
more  spirit  and  vivacity  than  is  generally  produced 
lay  flesh  and  blood,  however  blooming  and  youth- 
ful. 

The  most  piercing  ^yes  I  ever  beheld  arc  those  of 
Voltaire,  now  in  his  eightieth  year. — His  whole 
countenance  is  expressive  of  genius,  observation, 
and  extreme  sensibility.  An  air  of  irony  never  en- 
tirely forsakes  his  face,  but  ma}'^  always  be  ob- 
:served  lurking  in  his  features,  whether  he  frowns  or 
•smiles. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  his 
study,  and  whether  he  reads  himself,  or  listens  to 


*  He  was  born  at  Paiis  in  1694— died  in  tliat  metropolis  of 
an  hocinorrhaKc  iu  1778. 
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anoliicr,  he  always  has  a  pen  in  his  hand,  to  tak<? 
notes  or  make  remaiks.  Composition  is  his  prin- 
cipal amusement.  No  author  who  writes  for  daily 
bread,  no  young  poet  ardent  for  distinction,  is  more  as- 
siduous with  his  pen,  or  more  anxious  for  fresh  fame, 
than  the  wcaltliy  and  applauded  Seigneur  Ferney. 

lie  lives  iu  a  very  hospitable  manner,  and  has 
generally  some  visitors  from  Paris,  so  that  there  is  a 
constant  rotation  of  society  at  rorney.  The  fore- 
noon is  not  a  proper  lime  to  visit  Voltaire.  He 
cannot  bear  to  have  his  hours  of  study  interrupted. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  put  him  out  of  humour. 
At  supper,  when  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and 
animated  by  the  presence  of  women,  he  seems  to 
enjoy  life  with  all  the  sensibility  of  youth  :  his  ge- 
nius then  surmounts  ihc  restraints  of  age  and  infir- 
mity, and  ilows  along  in  a  fine  strain  of  pleasing, 
spirited  observation,  and  delicate  irony. 

Considered  as  a  )nastcr,  \'oltairc  appears  in  a  very 
.iiniable  light.  He  is  affable,  humane,  and  generous 
to  his  tenants  and  dependants.  He  loves  to  see 
them  prosper,  and  takes  part  in  their  private  and 
<lomestic  concerns,  with  the  attention  of  a  pa- 
triarch. 

If  he  has  been  the  author  of  severe  satire,  he  also 
has  been  the  object  of  a  great  deal.  When  he  has 
)iot  been  iiTilatcd  as  a  writer,  he  appears  a  good-hu-" 
mourcd  man,  and,  in  particular  instances,  displays  a 
(rue  philanthrophj'.* 


'*  Whoever  ro;ids  witli  attention  a  late  publication,  called 
T  if  I'lilciiuquc  <lc  Vohniir,  Polemical  Ul'i-  of  ^'()Uairc,  will 
conceive  sonic  donlit  about  liis  j)iiilauthroj>y.  The  author  has 
»i"l  disligurcd  tlie  writings  of  \  ollalrc  ;  he  has  takcu  all  his  ciu» 

A  a 
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Happ}',  if  this  extraordinary  man  had  confined 
his  genius  to  its  native  home,  to  the  walks  which  the 
Muses  love;  and  that  he  had  never  deviated  iVoni 
these  into  the  thorny  paths  of  impiety! 

I  have  heard  much  of  Voltaire's  great  contrition 
and  repentance,  when  he  had  reason  to  believe  his 
end  approaching;  but  I  have  been  assured  by  his 
friends,  that  in  sickness  he  never  discovered  any  fear 
of  death.  Though  this  conduct  is  not  to  be  justified, 
yet  it  has  consistency  and  firmness. 

While  the  edge  of  A'^oltaire's  ridicule  is  turned 
against  persecution  and  hypocris)-,  the  most  vir- 
tuous applaud ;  but  his  misfortune  of  not  being  a 
believer  in  Christianity  cannot  excuse  bis  attempts 
to  turn  into  ridicule  the  established  religion  of  his 
country.  One,  among  many  peculiarities  of  this 
author  is,  that  he  treats  Christianity,  with  becoming 
respect  in  his  dramas,  and  that  some  of  his  plays 
arc  at  once  the  most  moral  and  religious  of  his 
works. 


tions  from  the  last  edition  of  his  works.  Tliere  can,  llicreforc, 
be  uo  do\ibt  of  the  fidelity  of  the  picture.  The  reader  will 
there  behold  the  errors  of  his  mind,  and  the  crimes  of  his  heart; 
will  see  his  genius  obscured  by  the  baseness  of  his  motives,  and 
his  outrageous  language  ;  that  philosophy  so  much  vaunted  by 
himself  sadly  eclipsed  by  clouds  of  irritability  and  resentment; 
and  his  most  splendid  maxims  contradicted  by  his  actions  : — He 
will  there  behold  his  protestations  of  love  and  zeal  for  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  refuted  by  his  constant  and  persevering  at- 
tacks on  the  living  and  the  dead  : — he  will  there  behold  him  in 
extreme  old  age,  adding  bitterness  to  his  gall,  and  aiming  fresh 
blows  acahist  Christianity,  and  against  all  who  respected  or  de 
fended  it.  His  gcuius  seemed  only  to  regain  strength  when  in. 
spired  by  hatred  or  impiety. 
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Distinguishctl  for  wit,  and  a  happiness  of  ex- 
pression whicli  baffles  imitalion,  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire have  contributed  much  to  form  the  taste,  bias 
the  opinion  of  the  ago,  and  root  out  many  old  pre- 
judices, supported  by  the  self-interest  of  a  few,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  multitude.  They  are  more 
universally  read  than  the  works  of  any  other  author; 
because  to  borrow  the  words  of  one  who  knew  him 
well,  he  possesses :  "  Ic  precicux  avantagc  d'  ^tre 
"  toujours  claii'  et  sim])le,  suns  jamias  Ctre  insipide, 
•'  ct  d'etre  lu  avec  un  egal  plaisir,  ct  par  le  pcuple 
**  des  lectures  et  par  Telite  des  philosophes*'." 


•  The  precious  advantage  of  being  always  clear  and  simple, 
without  ever  being  insipid,  and  of  beinsj  read  with  equal  pleasure 
by  a  person  of  plain  common  sense-,  and  by  a  philosopher. 

We  have  met  with  the  following  criticism,  on  the  writings  of 
Voltaire,  in  an  interesting  wovk,  caWed  Literan/ Leisure.  It  has 
appeared  to  us  so  jusl,  that  we  have  thought  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  our  readers.  "  Voltaire,  who  wished  to  be  thought  an  uni- 
"  vcrsal  genius,  as  he  attempted  every  kind  of  writing,  is  com- 
"  pletely  a  mniinerist,  and  every  one  of  his  works,  be  it  grave  or 
"  gay,  historical,  ironical,  argumentative,  or  poetical,  bears, 
''  wlmt  is  CNpressively  called,  Le  SceuK  rff  VolUiirc.  Voltaire  had 
"  perhaps  a  ^cui/is,  as  it  is  called,  onlj' for  irony  :  tliis  talent  he 
"  possessed  in  the  strongest  degree  ;  but  Voltaire  must  not  rest 
'f  his  future  fame  on  any  other  of  the  numerous  qualifications  he 
"  laid  claim  to.  As  a  poet,  perhaps,  the  genius  of  his  language 
*'  rather  than  any  deficieiicy  in  himself,  prevented  him  from 
"  rising  above  mere  mediocrity  I  But  as  an  historian,  a  philoso. 
"  phcr,  and,  above  all  a  philologist,  his  claims  to  universal  genius 
"  are  very  ill  founded." 

Dr.  Moore  has  not  mentioned  Voltaire's  enmity  to  RmisssaUf 
«hich  cpji  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  envy. 

Aa  2 
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BERN 


Is  a  regular  well-built  town,   with   some   air  of 
magnificience.     The  houses  are  of  a  fine  white  free- 
slonc,  and  pretty  uniform.      There  arc  piazzas  on 
each  side,  with  a  walk  raised  four   feet  above  the 
level  of  the  street ;  very  commodious  in  wet  weather. 
A  small  branch  of  the  Aar  has  been  turned  into 
this  street,  and,  being  confined  to  a  narrow  channel 
in  the  middle,  which  has  a   considerable   slope,  it 
runs  with   great   rapidity,    and  without  being  a  dis- 
agreeable   object  of  itself,    is   of   great  service   ia 
keeping  the  street  clean. 

Another  circumstance  contributes  to  render  this 
town  one  of  the  most  cleanly  towns  in  Europe.  Cri- 
minals are  employed  in  removing  rubbish  from  the 
streets  and  public  walks.  The  more  atrocious  de- 
linquents are  chained  to  waggons,  w'hile  those  who 
are  condemned  for  smaller  crimes  are  employed  in 
sweeping  the  light  rubbish  into  the  rivulet ;  and 
throwing  the  heavier  into  the  carts  or  waggons, 
which  their  more  criminal  companions  are  obliged 
to  push  or  draw  along.  People  of  both  sexes  are 
condemned  to  this  labour  for  months,  years,  or  fur 
life,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes. 

The  public  buildings  at  Bern,  iis  the  hospital,  the 
granary,  the  guard-house,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
churches,  are  magnificent.  There  is  a  very  elegant 
building,  with  accomodations,  for  many  public 
amusements,  such  as  balls,  concerts,  and  theatrical 
entertainments,  which  arc  seldom  permitted.  There 
are  also  apartments  for  private  societies  and  a'^icnil— 
lies. 


III  the  library,  besides  the  l)ooks,  there  arc  a  few 
antiijue  and  some  other  curiosities. 

Ill  the  arsenal,  notliing  interested  me  so  much  as 
the  figures  of  the  brave  Switzers,  who  first  took  up 
arms  against  tyranny,  and  that  of  William  Tell,  who 
is  represented  aiming  at  the  apple  on  his  son's  head. 
The  arms  taken  from  the  Burgundians  in  the  various 
battles  which  established  the  liberty  of  Switzerland 
are  displayed  here ;  also  the  figure  of  the  General 
of  Bern,  who  in  the  year  1336,  conquered  the  Pays 
dc  Vaud  from  Charles  III.  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  if 
they  have  no  trophies  to  shew  of  a  later  date,  I  am 
convinced  it  is  because  they  are  too  poor  and  too 
wise  to  aim  at  any  extension  of  dominion;  and  be- 
cause all  the  neighbouring  powers  are  at  length  be- 
come sensible  that  the  nature  of  their  country  and 
tlieir  personal  valour  have  rendered  the  Swiss  as 
unconquerable,  as  from  political  considerations, 
they  are  averse  to  attempt   conquests''. 

*  Tlmt  mad  revolutionary  fury  v.hicli  has  liilely  stricken  at 
©nee  at  the  cottage  and  tlie  palace,  at  laws  and  governments,  at 
republics  and  empires,  that  diretul  plague  could  atone  overtliruw 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Moore's  tctlection.  The  once  happy  and  peace- 
ful Helvetia  has  been  also  the  tlieatre  of  the  numberless  dcva'-ta- 
t'lons,  which,  without  shame  or  remorse,  the  Frencli  Dirci.torv 
have  coiuinittcd. — Bern  has  l^een  Invaded  and  plundered  by  the 
French  armies.  Her  treasure,  her  public  funds,  lier  arsenal,  have 
been  delapidated  by  French  rapaciousness.  Tiie  glorious aiid  an- 
»i(|ue  trophies  of  her  antient  victories  have  been  stolen. — Never 
were  there  a  more  unjust  aggression — Never  were  employed  more 
fierfidioiis  means.  History  will  stigmatize,  with  an  everlasting  rc- 
pronchaud  execration, those  monsters  who  have  prepared,  and  those 
traitors  who  have  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  that  deiigh'.ful  coun- 
try, and  sown  in  her  once  peaceful  bosom,  those  dire  and  eternal 
seeds  of  discord  and  civil  war,  which  have  for  Use  yearitoru,  aivd 
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SOLICITUDE    ABOUT    HEALTH, 

All  persons  who  arc  needlessly  and  wliimsically 
solicitous  about  the  state  of  their  health,  are  as  cer- 
tain to  be  governed  by  physicians  or  apothecaries,  as 
bigots  arc  by  priests  and  father  confessors.  Who 
can  but  feel  a  strong  aversion  to  the  company  of 
those  who  are  eternally  speaking  of  their  complaints 
past,  present,  and  to  come?  Few  things  seem  to 
others  so  oppressive;  one  cannot  but  be  highly 
pleased  with  what  a  captain  of  the  navy  once  said, 
in  spite  of  the  severe  shock  which  his  constitution 
received  by  a  long  residence  in  the  West-Indies;  he 
retained  all  his  natural  cheerfulness ;  and  on  a 
friend  observing  to  him,  that  he  never  heard  hiii* 
complain  of  his  health, — "  Nor  never  shall,"  rft- 
plicd  he,  ''that  being  a  subject  that  would  give  my 
"  friends  pain  :  I  reserve  it  for  those  to  whom  it 
"  may,  perhaps,  afford  pleasure,  and  speak  of  it 
"  only  to  the  doctors." 

This  habit  (for  it  is  entirely  a  habit,  which,  like 
others,  increases  by  indulgence)  is  more  odious  in 
women  than  in  men.  Were  sentence  of  immediate 
marriage  to  be  pronounced  on  me,  I  should  beg 
in  mercy  to  be  coupled  to  a  woman  who  never  had 
heard  that  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  or  bile,  formed 
any  part  of  her  composition. 


will  long  tear,  lier  vitals.  For  r.ien  bcrn  indepeudeiit  and  free, 
cannot  patiently  bear  the  chains  of  slaves.— ^Jveat  God  !  allevi- 
ate the  past  and  present  luisfbrtune  of  Switzerland  :  cast  upon 
that  unhappy  land  a  protecting  and  benignant  look. — ^I'iiy  good- 
ness of  old  granted  her  an  happy  freedom— renew,  for  the  sons 
of  Helvetia,  that  invaluable  blcising..  --  The  Siliss  Editor. 
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Dr.  P ,    a  man  of  pcnntratioii;  versed  in  the 

sciences,  and  disdainin;^  the  mummery  ol  his  pro- 
fession, assures,  that  few  things  arc  more  pernicious 
than  such  topics  of  discourse,  and  nothing  more  in- 
fectious to  young  women  than  the  sight  of  others 
under  what  arc  called  nervous  attacks.  He  declares, 
that  he  hath  once  known  a  whole  boarding-school 
thrown  into  fits,  by  the  e.vaniple  of  one  hysterical 
girl.  Some  he  conceived  to  be  really  so  affected, 
others  were  suspected  of  acting  the  part,  to  be  ex- 
cused from  some  task,  or,  i)erhaps,  merely  with  a 
view  to  become  an  object  of  attention  and  sympathy. 


P.ARALLKL    BETWEEN     MEN    AND    ANIMALS. 

Upon  a  just  estimation,  the  internal  faculties  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  brute  creation  will  be 
found  at  a  prodigious  distance  beneath  those  of  men. 

There  is  no  a;ra  of  greater  brightness  than  ano- 
ther in  the  history  of  any  animal  but  man;  all  from 
the  earliest  records  of  time,  to  the  present  moment, 
is  (jne  uniform  period  of  far  greater  darkness  tlian 
any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

If  it  is  urged,  that  there  may  have  been  some  un- 
recorded a;ra  of  human  society,  \\ herein  men  were 
in  a  state  of  equal  darkness,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
they  have  emerged  out  of  it,  which  equally  proves 
the  great  sujjeriority  of  their  nature. 

Speech,  that  wonderful  faculty  by  which  men 
convey  to  each  other  every  emotion  of  their  heart, 
and  every  iilea  of  their  mind,  is  natural  to  all  the 
luiman  race,  even  to  the  most  uncultivated  negro 
and  bavage,  but    it   is   unknown   to  the  widest  of  all 


other  ariimals.  Is  this  oving  to  a  defect  in  the  or- 
gans of  speech  ? — No-  In  somq  animals  those  or- 
gans seem  sufiiciently  capable  of  it,  and  some  have 
been  taught  to  pronounce  sentences,  but  none  to 
understand  what  they  pronounced  ;  for  language  im- 
plies a  series  of  connected  ideas  superior  to  what  any 
animal  but  man  seems  able  to  attain. 

How  comes  it,  that  with  so  much  sagacity  and 
reflection,  as  some  people  contend  some  animals 
possess,  the  strongest  and  the  shrewdest  among  them 
have  not  made  the  weaker  and  less  intelligent  sub- 
servient to  their  use?  How  comes  it  that  the  most 
uncultivated  of  the  human  species  have,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  made  the  most  powerful  and  knowing 
of  the  brute  creation  subservient  to  theirs  ?  If,  by  his 
external  form,  man  has  some  adsantages  over  them, 
by  forming  an  alliance,  they  might  soon  over-ba- 
lance this,  and  free  ihcmselvcs  from  subjection. 
What  human  force  could  stand  against  an  allied 
army  of  lions,  elephants,  and  eagles,  if  they  had  judg- 
ment to  see  their  superior  powers  ? 

Even  attention  to  their  young,  the  most  universal 
and  most  amiable  part  of  the  character  of  irrational 
animals,  seems  independent  of  sentiment  and  re- 
flection, and  to  proceed  from  the  bliiul  impulse  which 
prompts  them  to  the  choice  of  plants  in  sickness,, 
to  accumulate  provisions,  and  build  cells  ;  for  after 
a  short  period  those  young  are  entirely  neglected, 
and  no  trace  of  affection,  or  the  smallest  tender  re- 
collection, seems  any  longer  to  subsist  between  the 
parent  and  the  child. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  sensations  of  the 
human  species,  where  the  father  and  mother  feci 
their  youth  restored,  aud  their  existence  multiplied 
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.;i  their  children  ;  who  encourage  their  cNx-rtioiT^,  anJ 
5!ipport  them  under  dibappoiutmcnt ;  whose  chii-f 
happiness  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  their  oflspring, 
and  \vho  feel  the  approach  of  age  without  sadness, 
while  the  evening  of  their  lives  is  brightened  by  the 
rising  reputation  of  their  children. 

Thus,  when  we  turn  our  reflections  to  the  reason- 
ing faculties  of  man,  and  the  endowments  of  the 
human  soul,  the  distance  between  this  and  the  highest 
intelligence  of  any  other  animal  is  infinite. 

The  only  advantage  that  other  animals  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  over  man  is,  that  being  excluded  by 
their  nature  from  all  mental  enjoyments,  they  are 
also  secured  from  all  the  pains  and  disquietudes  that 
proceed  from  the  same  source  ;  but  to  acquire  an 
exemption  from  disquietude,  at  the  expcncc  of  being 
equally  exempted  from  all  the  delicate  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  affections  of  the  heart,  is  a  purchase 
which  I  hope  no  honest  mind  will  ever  be  willing  to 
make*. 


fREXCII    AXD    EXOLblll    LOYALTY. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  no  people  ever  dis- 
played more  attachment  to  the  person,  or  more  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  their  monarchs,  whether  they  were 
of  worthless -^rharacters,  like  Henry  HI.  or  of  bene- 
volent ones,  like  Louis  XVI.  than  the  French  have 


*  A'.i  iiigeiiioiH  lady,  I\Irb.  Grevillc,  in  a  celebrated  Ode  to  lu- 
dirtcrcncc,  9cci7i'«,   however,  desirous  of  tlie  exchange  ;  but  Ibf-. 
ni'ift  scrui)ulous  observers  of  truth  on  other  occiisioiis  are  pui 
KilU'd  '■■>  be  iiiiiiiccre  m  po'/try. 
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always  done,  as  long  as  the  monarch  has  had  the  ad- 
dress or  good  fortune  to  retain  his  power.  While  the 
power  of  the  prince  flourishes,  the  loyalty  of  the 
subject  shines  green  as  the  laurel,  and  stands  firm  as 
a  rock;  but  when  his  power  is  in  decay,  their  loyalty 
withers  with  it,  and  shakes  like  the  poplar  leaf.  The 
events  of  the  late  dreadful  revolution  in  France  aflord 
cause  of  suspicion  that  the  French  loyalty  was  at  no 
time  in  reality  so  much,  a^  it  was  in  appearance. 

The  people  of  Fngland  have  been  accused  by  their 
neighbours  of  possessing  but  a  very  n>oderate  portion 
of  loyalty;  and  what  little  they  have  is  s.iid  to  be  of 
a  very  cold  and  phlegmatic  nature.  James  II,  hov.'- 
ever,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  princes  that 
ever  sat  on  their  throne:  he  provoked  them  to  the 
highest  degree,  by  periidious  designs  against  their 
liberty,  and  open  attacks  on  their  religion;  yet 
when  the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity  was  overcast 
with  the  blackest  clouds  of  adversity ;  when  his  fa- 
vourites, his  relations,  his  very  children  forsook 
him ;  and  when  endeavouring  to  fly  from  the  storm, 
he  was  stopped,  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his 
capital ;  how  was  this  ungracious  king,  thus  over- 
whelmed with  calamity,  received  by  the  English 
people  ?  They  were  so  much  moved  with  compassion 
for  his  unhappy  late,  so  much  aficcted  with  the  sight 
of  distressed  royalty,  that  they  forgot  the  king's 
misconduct  by  contcm.plating  his  misfortunes;  the 
excess  of  his  misery  operated  in  his  favour,  as  if  it 
had  been  virtue  :  and  the  dying  embers  of  loyalty 
began  to  revive  within  their  breasts,  and  to  glow 
with  more  fervour  than  ever. 

Such  was  the  im.pression  which  the  misfortunes  of 
James  made  on  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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soutliorn  parts  of  this  ishiiid.  As  for  those  cf  tlic 
north,  so  far  was  the  attachment  ot  his  iViciuls  there 
from  ck-'poiuling  on  his  prosperity,  tliat  their  steaily, 
though  ill  pUiced,  loyalty,  never  was  niorp  firm  ; 
nor  were  they  ever  more  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
in  his  cause  and  that  of  his  posterity,  than  after 
tiicy  were  wretched  exiles  abandoned  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  and  what  might  be  of 
use  to  sovereigns  in  estimating  the  sincerity  of  the 
attachment  of  those  around  their  persons,  that  the 
same  disposition  which  renders  men  obsequious  to 
prosperity,  and  servile  to  power,  is  apt  to  make 
ihem  neglectful  of  the  unfortunate,  and  insolent  to 
power.  No  nation  ever  pushed  both  extremes  far- 
ther than  the  French  in  their  behaviour  to  their 
kings  in  these  opposite  situations:  at  present,  they 
deride  other  nations  for  their  attachment  to  mo- 
narchy, Formely,  when  they  themselves  displayed 
an  abject  servility  to  their  kings,  they  described  the 
Englisli  as  barbarians  for  resisting  the  tyranny  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  for  claim-ng  freedom.  If 
France  had  not  been  distracted  with  internal  as  well 
as  external  commotions  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  ho 
would  have  supported  the  cause  of  the  monarch 
against  tho  people  of  England.  Boileau  wrote  an 
ode  expressly  against  the  English  nation,  of  which 
the  following  are  two  stanzas: 

Quo!  t  ce  peuple  avcuglo  en  son  crime. 
Qui  preuuant  son  Roi  pour  victime. 
Fit  du  triiiic  un  theatre  affrcux, 
I'ensc-til  que  le  ciel,  complice 
TVun  si  funeste  sacrifice, 
JJ'a  pour  lui  ni  I'cudre  ni  feux' 
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ArmciMui  Fianc<',  prc^(l.^  la  icniAre, 
(J'est  a  toi  dc  leduirc  tn  poiidro 
Ccs  sanglans  enncmis  dcs  loix, 
Siiis  la  victoiro  qui  t'apclle 
Kt  vas  sur  ce  peiiplc  lebellc 
A'ciigtr  la  qucrcJk'  dcs  Hois. 

If  the  restoration  had  not  taken  place,  there  is 
iittle  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  monarch  would 
have  followed  the  poet's  advice. 


"  Nc  Sutor  ultra  Crcpidani.^" 

NoTiiiyCr  is  a  more  gcncnil  subject  of  ridicule 
than  for  people  who  have  not  been  bred  to  a  parti- 
cular profession  to  presume  to  have  knowledge  of  it, 
or  to  hold  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  men  of  the 
profession  who  are  supposed  to  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject. The  folly  of  this  is  pretty  universally  allowed 
when  the  case  is  stated  in  general;  but  it  is  asto- 
nishing what  a  number  think  themselves  individually 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  make  no  scruple 
of  disputing  with  a  physician  on  medicine,  with  a 
barrister  on  lav,',  or  even  with  a  xrlergymman  on  di- 
vinity; while  they  laugh  at  any  other  person  who, 
like  themselves,  has  not  been  educated  to  those  pro- 
fessions, for  doing  the  same. 

The  maxim,  ne  sutor  vltra  crepidam^  seems  more 
just,  however,  when  applied  to  such  professions  as 
require  mechanical  ex-ertions  only,  than  when  ap- 
plied to  such  as  require  exertions  of  the  mind :  for 
long  habit  is  more  necessary    for  the  attainment  of 


•  "  Keep  to  your  own  province ;"— the  \\ords  of  Apelles  to  a 
eeblcr. 
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■cxcoUeiKX-  lu  the  mechanical  arts,  than  in  those  which 
dcpoiul  on  the  power  and  extent  of  the  understanding. 
A  man,  however  ingenious,  who  would  attempt  to  make 
a  common  chair,  without  having  been  bred  a  carpen- 
ter, would  certainly  succeed   much  worse  than  one 
accustomed  to  the  trade,  though   far  his  inferior  in 
ingenuity;   because  the  power  of  using  the   fingers 
und   applying  the  tools   with  dexterity  is  to  be  ac- 
quired by  frequent  use  and   long  habit  only.     But 
the  mind  is  more  flexible  than  the  muscles.     A  man 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  and  reason- 
ing all  his  life  will  reason  better,  even  on  a  new  sub- 
ject,   than   another  of    a   narrower    understanding 
Avlio  has  been   accustomed  to  investigate  it.     Few 
things  are  supposed  to   require  a  greater  number  of 
talents,  and  more  strength  of  understanding,  than 
tlie  art  of  commanding  an  army,  and  conducting  a 
campaign:  yet  the  late  American  war,  and  tliat  with 
Trance  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  demonstrate, 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  bred  to  the 
nnlitary   profession  to  enable  men  of  great  natural 
ucuteness  and  strong  understanding  to  excel  in  it. 

The  business  of  a  statesman,  is  thought,  above 
all  others,  to  require  superior  talents,  and  much 
experience;  yet  the  first  have  been  found  to  succeed 
■wiihout  the  second.  Instances  might  be  given  of 
tiic  aflairs  of  a  great  nation  being  conducted,  for  a 
■series  of  years,  in  the  most  prosperous  manner,  by 
iiuMi  of  little  or  no  experience,  and  whose  measures 
were  not  rendered  more  prosperous  by  experience 
whi'n  it  was  acquired. 


r.  U 
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GAURICK   AXD   LE    KAIX, 


For  my  own   part,  I  admire  the  French  Melpo- 
mene more  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stajre. — I  can- 


*  Henri  Louis  le  Kain  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1729. 
His  parents,  wlio  were  goldsmitlis  and  cullers,  gave  him  a  good 
education,  and  intended  to  bring  liini  up  in  liieir  own  line  of 
business.  In  one  brancii  of  that  business,  the  fabrication  of 
surgical  instrumcjits,  young  le  Kain  particularly  excelled  ;  and 
his  reputation  was  already  established  when  his  taste  for  thea- 
trical amusements,  and  the  imperious  instinct  of  talents  made 
him  neglect  his  profession  to  study  and  perform  the  principal 
parts  in  ti-agedy. — Le  Kain  bad  received  from  nature,  an  un- 
prcposessing  countenance,  a  harsh  and  hollow  voice,  and  a  clumsy 
figure ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  raised  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  success.  But  art,  by  developing  the  sentiments 
of  his  heart,  animating  his  person,  dictating  the  most  striking 
attitudes,  strengthening  his  voice,  and  giving  to  all  his  motions 
the  grand  charactcrestics  of  passion,  so  far  subdued  thet^'ranny 
tif  nature,  as  to  extort  from  the  beauties  who  frequented  the 
theatre  in  spite  of  themselves  the  flattering  exclamation— 
"  How  handsome  he  is  !"^Le  Kain  paid  attention  to  every  pait 
of  his  profe^ision.  No  actor  was  ever  a  more  perfect  master  of 
the  stage.  He  had  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  history,  lite- 
rature, and  every  thing  connected  with  his  dramatic  pursuits. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  no  one  recited  verse* 
better  than  he  did.  In  private  life  le  Kain  displaced  great  sim. 
plicity  of  manners ;  a  solid  understanding,  wit,  and  sometimes 
gaiety,  although  he  was  generally  of  a  serious  and  melancholy 
cast  of  mind.— This  great  actor  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of 
some  acts  of  imprudence  which  injured  his  health,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence  seized  with  an  inflannnatory  fever,  which  in  four 
days  brought  him  to  the  grave*  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1778* 

Le  Ka'ms  Epitaph, 

f;  II  n'f  rl  done  plus  de  cathunnc  aujour  dhui."  ■ 
■*  Ci-i?it  Le  Kain.     Melpoiuene  avec  lui." 
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not  be  reconciled  to  the  Ficncii  actors  of  tragedy . 
Their  pompous  manner  of  declaiming  seems  to  mo 
very  unnatural.  'I'hc  strut  and  superb  gestures,  and 
what  they  call  a  maniere  noble,  of  their  boasted  Le 
Kain,  appear  in  my  eyes,  a  little  outre. 

The  justiieos,  the  dignified  simplicity,  the  energy 
of  Garrick's  action,  have  destroyed  my  relish  for 
any  manner  different  from  liis.  That  exquisite  bui 
concealed  art,  that  magic  power,  by  which  he  could 
iiiclt,  freeze,  terrify  the  soul,  and  command  the 
•jl)edient  passions,  as  he  pleased,  we  look  for  in 
vain,  upon  our  own,  or  any  other  stage. 

What  Horace  said  of  nature  may  be  applied  with 
equal  justness  to  that  unrivalled  actor. 


David  Garrick  was  in  figure  low,  pleasing,  manly,  gentec' 
and  tlcgaut.  His  limbs  were  pliant,  liis  I'eiiturcs  e\prc-isive, 
and  his  eyes  quick  and  keen.  His  voice  was  hannonious',  and 
Cduld  vibrate  through  all  the  modulatiouis  of  sound.  Alusic, 
dancing,  painting,  fencing,  sculpture,  gave  him  each  its  res- 
pective grace.  He  had  every  requisite  to  fit  him  for  every 
character.  Kvery  degree  of  age,  every  stage,  scene,  and  pe- 
riod of  life,  from  the  youthful  lover,  to  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon — all  were  alike  to  him.— rln  heroes,  he  moved  with 
dignity,  spoke  with  dignity,  acted  with  dignity.  His  Prince 
never  interfered  with  his  Feasant,  nor  his  Peasant  with  his  Geu- 
tleiiian.  He  had  in  liis  posses^ion  every  key  to  the  soul.  He 
was  t!ie  master  of  the  passions,  and  turned  tiiem  to  his  will.  He 
waked  thein^^welled  them— soothed  them.  He  melted  theiu 
into  softness,  or  roused  them  into  rage. —  If  he  was  angry;  so 
wvs  ^ou. — li  he  was  distressed  ;  so  was  you.— If  he  was  terri- 
fied so  was  you.  He  was  an  enchanter,  and  led  you  where  he 
pleased. 

Mr.  Garrick  died  on  the  20lh  of  January,  1779,  in  tiie  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Never  was  a  death  so  univetsally  la- 
mented. 

B  h2 
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Juvat,  ;iut  jnjpcllit  ..d  iram, 


Aat  ad  humum  maerore  gravi  dcducilaiid  augii. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  acting  is,  ther 
player's  concealing  himself  behind  the  character  ho 
;issumes:  the  instant  the  spectator  gets  a  peep  of 
him,  the  whole  illusion  vanishes,  and  the  pleasure  is 
succeeded  by  disgust.  In  CLvlipus,  Mahomet,  an(} 
Orosmanc,  I  h;*.ve  always  detected  Le  Kain  ;  but 
I  have  seen  the  English  Roscius  represent  Hamlet, 
Lear,  Richard,  without  recollecting  that  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Garrick  in  tlic  woild. 

The  French  tragedians  arc  apt  to  overstep  the  rnc- 
dest}/  of  7iature.  Nature  is  not  the  criterion  by 
■which  their  merit  is  to  be  tried.  The  audience 
measures  them  by  a  more  sublime  standard,  and  if 
they  come  not  up  to  that,  they  cannot  pass  muster. 

Natural  action  and  a  natural  elocution,  they 
seem  to  think  incompatible  with  dignity,  and  ima- 
gine that  the  hero  must  announce  the  greatness  of 
his  soul  by  supercilious  looks,  haughty  gestures, 
and  a  hollow  sounding  voice.  Such  easy  familiar 
dialogue  as  Hamlet  holds  with  his  old  school-fellow 
Horatio,  appears  to  them  low,  vulgar,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  tragedy. 

But  if  simplicity  of  manners  be  not  inconsistent 
in  real  life,  with  genius,  and  the  most  exalted 
greatness  of  mind,  I  do  not  see  why  the  actor,  who 
represents  a  hero,  should  assumo- gestures  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  were  ever  in  use  in  any  age, 
or  among  any  rank  of  men. 
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LAUSA\NE, 

Is  the  capital  of  the  charming  country  situated 
along  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  called  the  Pays 
do  V'aud,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  but  h  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Bern. 

This  city  is  situated  near  the  lake.  As  the  nobility 
from  the  country,  and  from  some  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  families  of  several  ofticcrs,  who  have 
retired  from  service,  reside  here,  there  is  an  air  of 
more  ease  and  gaiety  (perhaps  also  of  more  polite- 
ness) in  the  societies  of  Lausanne  than  in  those  of 
Geneva;  at  least  this  is  firmly  believed  and  asserted 
by  all  the  nobles  of  this  place,  who  consider  them- 
selves greatly  superior  to  the  citizens  of  Geneva* 
These,  on  the  other  hand,  talk  a  good  deal  of  the 
poverty,  frivolousness,  and  ignorance  of  those  same 
nobility,  and  make  no  scruple  or  ranking  their  own 
enlightened  mechanics  above  them  in  every  essential 
quality. 


INTOXICATIOM 


Is  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  fever.  The  ge- 
neral bad  elfect  of  this  upon  the  constitution  is  ob« 
vious.  Wherever  a  predisposition  to  any  particular 
disease  luiks  in  the  constitution,  intemperance  in 
drinking  seldom  fails  to  rouse  it  into  action.  Re 
pcated  excesses  of  this  kind  sometimes  produce  the 
epilepsy  in  those  never  before  subject  to  it,  and  al- 
ways hasten  the  returns,  and  augment  the  violence 
of  the  fits  in  those  who  arc. 
B  b  3 
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To  increase  good  humour,  gaiity,  and  wit,  and 
prolong  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  is  the  usual 
apology  for  such  excesses.  But  if  it  were  a  general 
rule  to  leave  the  company  as  soon  as  our  taste  and 
talents  for  sensible  or  witty  conversation  began  to 
diminish,  few  would  injure  their  constitutions  by 
drinking. 

There  are  indeed  examples  of  people  who  support 
long  and  repeated  excesses,  without  much  apparent 
injury.  There  arc  also  instances  of  people  who  have 
swallowed  poison  with  impunity.  But  tell  those 
who  arc  acquainted  with  such  tough  and  well-sea- 
soned veterans,  to  rccal  to  memory  the  numbers 
of  their  companions,  who,  yielding  to  importunity, 
have  fallen  victims  to  this  easiness  of  temper,  and 
they  will  not  be  much  cticouragcd  by  the  example. 

Although  intoxication  never  fails  when  first  in- 
dulged to  produce  moht  of  the  symptoms  which  at- 
tend fever,  as  heat,,  drowth,  hcad-ach,  and  nausea, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  these  wear  away  by  habit; 
$0  that  those  who  indulge  every  day  in  the  bottle,  if 
they  survive  the  excesses  of  their  youth,  and  escape 
consumptions,  dropsies,  and  paralytic  complaints  in 
more  advanced  life,  are  in  little  danger  of  being  cut 
off  suddenly  by  a  fever  from  drinking;  they  will' 
have  the  comfort  of  out-living  not  only  their  friends, 
but  very  probably  their  own  understanding. 

In  some  instances  where  people  have  fallen  down 
insensible  by  extraordinary  excess  in  drinking,  a  su- 
pervening fever  has  been  considered  as  the  only  thing 
that  saved  them  from  a  fatal  apoplexy.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  a  disease  must  be  of  a  very  desperate  na- 
ture for  which  a  fever  is  the  only  remedy,  and  this 
icftiedy  not  always  cfl'octual ;  for  it  sometimes  hup- 
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pens,  paiticularly  to  young  persons  of  a  sanguine 
liabit,  that  in  conicqucncc  of  great  excess  in  drink- 
ing, a  fever  of  such  violence  is  raised,  that  the  pa- 
tient dies  after  a  few  days  of  high  delirium*. 


Is  finely  situated,  built  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  most  plentifully  provided  with  churches.  The 
Cathedral  is  but  a  gloomy  fabric.  In  this,  there  is 
what  they  call  a  treasury,  which  contains  a  number 
of  clumsy  jewels,  some  relics,  and  a  mighty  rich 
■wardrobe  of  priests  vestments. 

There  are  some  troops  in  this  capital,  but  the  offi- 
cers have  not  that  smart  presumptuous  air  which  ge- 
nerally accompanies  men  of  their  profession.  They 
seem  conscious  that  the  clergy  are  their  masters; 
and,  I  have  a  notion,  are  a  little  out  of  countenance 
en  that  account. 

The  streets  swarm  with  ecclesiastics,  some  of 
them  in  fine  coaches,  and  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  servants.  There  arc  also  many  genteel  aiiy 
abbes,  who  are  the  most  fashionable  people,  and  give 
the  ton  at  that  place. 

The  great  number  of  monks  and  friars  of  all  co- 
lours and  Conditions  that  arc  to  be  mot  in  this  city, 

*  Hippocrates  nieatioDS  in  his  third  book  of  Epidemics,  the 
instances  of  two  persons  who  "  ex  potibus  aiubo  pcriculosa  I'ebre 
"  dcciibuciuiU ;  quorum  primus  secundo  jam  inorlii  die  surdus 
"  fcictus  liiit,  di'iii  ferociter  dcliravit,  <iiiarto  die  coiividsiis, 
"  qniiito  die  periit  alter  vero,  post  dillicilcui  morbunij  vigcsiiuo 
"  die  evKsit." 
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apprise  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  an  ccclosrniticai 
state  ;  while  the  plump  persons  and  rosy  conipU^xion* 
of  those  fathers,  sufiiciently  prove,  that  they  do  not 
live  in  the  fertile  land  of  Rhenish  for  nothing. 

Though  it  is  evident  that  in  this  electorate,  the 
clergy  have  taken  exceeding  good  care  of  them- 
selves; yet,  injustice  to  them,  it  must  be  acknoxy- 
ledgcd,  that  the  people  also  seem  to  be  in  au  easy 
situation. 


LOUIS  XIV. 


Ills  fine  person,  dignified  deportment,  and  im- 
posing manners,  commanded  the  admiration  and 
even  the  awe  of  his  generals,  ministers,  and  cour- 
tiers ;  and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  he  was 
at  once  assailed  by  domcitic  and  public  misfortunes, 
the  attachment  of  his  subjects  seemed  to  make  them 
feel  the  sorrows  of  their  king  as  their  own,  and  sub- 
mit with  alacrity  to  heavier  exactions  than  were  ever 
wrung  by  tyranny  from  men. 

Mankind  are  governed  by  force  and  by  opinion. 
Louis  made  use  of  both  these  agents  in  a  supreme 
degree.  Besides  the  immense  array  which  he  kept 
lip  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  he  also  kept  in  action  all 
those  springs  which  have  been  found  friendly  to  the 
maintenance  of  implicit  obedience  in  the  subject, 
and  arbitrary  power  in  the  monarch.  By  various 
means  he  kept  his  nobility  entirely  dependent  on  his 
favour.  He  comnianded  in  person  only  when  con- 
quest was  secure ;  and  without  being  exposed  to 
hardship  or  danger,  he  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
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jcJuccJ  every  fortress,  which  was  either  bought  Ly 
his  money,  or  subdued  by  the  skill  of  his  engineers. 

He  was  taught  that  he  had  a  right  to  coutroul  the 
consciences  and  seize  the  money  of  his  subjects;  and 
as  he  was  at  once  superstitious  and  haughty,  he  rc- 
\ived  the  spirit  of  persecution,  partly  from  zeal  lor 
liie  religion  which  he  himself  professed,  and  partly 
to  punish  the  arrogance  of  those  w  ho  dared  to  enter- 
tiiin  opinions  dilVerent  from  his. 

He  seems  to  lune  thought  himself  and  family,  in- 
cluding his  illegitimate  children,  of  more  \ulue  than 
all  his  subjects;  and  he  is  the  only  king  who  ever 
brought  them  to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  He 
and  liis  glory  occupied  their  thoughts  more  than 
tlieir  own  welfare,  or  that  of  their  country.  Those 
endearing  ideas,  which  are  connected  with  the  ex- 
pression our  country,  roused  his  jealousy ;  at  least 
pains  were  taken,  in  his  time,  to  root  them  out  of 
their  native  soil,  and  transplant  them  artjund  the 
word  king:  the  expression /a  yja^rie  fell  out  of  use 
during  his  reign,  and  continued  so  for  a  long  time 
afterwards:  le  roi  supplied  its  place.  In  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  time,  the  rrench  seems  to  have  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  monarcli.  \Vhen  a  battle  was 
lost,  their  greatest  concern  was  the  at'fliction  it 
would  occasion  to  him — they  ri'joiccd  in  victory, 
because  it  would  aiford  him  pleasure,  and  increase 
his  glory  ■.     The  great  empire  of  Traiice  seemed  to 


•  The  following'  am:c<l<<te  will  convey  to  tlic  reader  aju.st  idea 
of  the  Sjtirit  ol'  Louis  Xl\'.  as  well  as  of  tliat  ot"  liis  suldji'rs :— ^ 
Altera  disaslroiis  wnr,  the  kins;  presented  to  an  Kiij;li»h  uiuhas 
s:idor  his  coiiiiiaiiv  of  horse  grenadiers :  "  There  is,"  said  llie 
kiiiji,  "  the  hrdNe-it  men  in  the  universe;  there  is  not  one  <uuou{^ 
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Lave  bfcn  concentred  in  the  person  of  the  grand 
Dionarcli — as  if  there  had  been  a  general  conviction 
of  tlic  absurd  doctrine,  that  the  people  were  made 
for  the  king,  and  not  tJie  iting  for  the  people;  which 
has  a  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of  both,  rendering  the 
one  more  proud,  and  the  other  more  servile. 


TllLES    AND    RIEE0X3 

Am-.,  with  a  philosophical  conlenjpt,  called  by 
some  mere  gewgaws ;  and  never  mentioned  but  with 
Bcornand  indignation.  It  is  enterlaining  to  obscive 
philosophers,  who  cannot  see  a  ribbon  across  a  man's 
shoulders,  or  hear  a  title  pronounced,  without  falling 
into  a  passion,  endeavour  to  ridicule  the  weakness  oi 
those  who  grieve  at  being  deprived  of  them  :  for  it  it 
is  weak  to  lament  the  loss  of  what  they  c-all  gewgaws, 
it  seems  fully  as  weak  not  to  be  able  to  bear  that 
they  should  be  in  the  possession  of  ethers.  Consi- 
dering how  universal  the  aj'eciation  of.  this  contempt 
is,  it  seems  surprising  that  the  reality  is  so  very  rare. 
Like  the  fox  in  the  fable  conteniplating  the  grapes, 
inankii\^l  in  general  speak  with  disdain  of  titles  and 
ribbons  when  theyar«^at  such  a  distance  as  precludes 
the  hope  of  attaining  them;  but  snatch  at  them  with 
eagerness  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  within  their 
reach. 


tliem  wlio  is  not  covered  with  wounds."—"  Wellj"  rctorted> 
ironically,  the  ambassador,  "  how  much  then  niustyour  majesty 
esteem  those  by  whom  they  have  been  wotnded  !"  A  grenadier 
advanced,  and  with  the  accent  of  indignation,  answered,  "  th^ y 
are  all  dead — wc  have  killed  them  all."' 
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niCUES    AND    LNJOVMENT 

Are  not,  it  is  well  known,  always  coupK-d  toi^c- 
tlior ;  it'  they  were,  the  Royal  Exchan;;e  of  London 
would,  at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  comprehend 
more  happiness  than  tho  most  extensive  and  l)0;t 
cultivated  provinces  in  the  world;  which,  from  tiie 
many  anxious  and  many  vacant  countenances  to  be 
seen  there;  we  are  apt  to  believe  is  not  the  case. 


TIEPUTATION    OF    IXTEGUITY, 

In"  England  the  reputation  of  scrupulous  honesty 
is  not  only  necessary  for  maintaining  public  confi- 
dence and  popularity,  but  it  is  almost  sufficient  of 
itself  without  any  talents  besides ;  whereas  in  France, 
honesty  exclusively  taken  is  not  in  such  high  estima- 
tion. What  is  the  reason  of  this?  a  Frenchman 
would  say,  perhaps,  because  it  is  more  common  ; 
but  this  solution  would  not  be  thought  satisfactory 
in  England.  It  is  possibly  owing  to  the  French  put- 
ting a  greater  estimation  on  certain  glittering  qua- 
lities which  they  themselves  possess  in  a  higlftr  de- 
gree than  their  neighbours  ;.  each  being  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  staple  commodity  of  llieir  own 
<:ountry ;  as  an  English  farmer  prefers  strong  beer 
to  Rurgundy,  and  a  French  peasant  Burgundy  to 
stron^  beer. 
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LETTr.R 

of  "  /"M'f"^  Servant. 
HOXOURri)    SIH, 

Hearing  of  your  arrival  at  Rome,  I  think  it  my 
indispcn^ilile  duty  to  inform  you,  that  my  master, 
and  your  no[)hc\v,  has  been  seized  with  a  violent 
passion  for  a  young  lady  who  lately  arrived  at  this 
city  (Naples),  from  Germany.  Tlie  young  wo- 
man is  of  a  comely  countenance.  ''  \'ultus  nimium 
lubricus  aspici."  And,  as  far  as  I  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  learn,  of  a  very  tolerable  reputation. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fairness  of  her  character 
and  countenance,  she  is  at  bottom  a  black  Papist. 
*'  Mine  illce  lachryma;."  This  is  the  cause  of  my 
affliction;  for  were  she  as  beautiful  as  Helen  of 
Greece,  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  or  even  as  ]Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  she  being  like  the  foresaid  Mary,  of  the 
popish  persuasion,  would  be  a  most  unsuitable  spouse 
for  my  master.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a  day  goes  over 
his  head  that  he  is  not  in  this  young  woman's  com- 
pany, and  the  Lord  above  only  knows  how  far  a 
hcadbtrong  youth,  instigated  by  pas?:ion,  may  push 
matters,  more  especially  as  he  gcucrally  meets  her 
at  a  very  puzik^  C^^i/J  genrlcwoman's,  who  under- 
stands w-liat's  what  as  well  as  any  woman  in  Naples  ; 
and  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  her  linked 
to  my  master. 

1  once  had  hopes,  that  as  the  young  woman  at- 
tends mass  regularly  every  day — for  those  poor  de- 
luded creatures  shew  more  zeal  for  their  own  super- 
stitions than  some  Protestants  do  for  true  religion — 
1  had  once  hopes,  I  say,  that  she  might  object  to 
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marrying  a  Protestant.  lV.it  I  am  informed  that  as 
tiic  song  is,  Iter  tiiot/ier  did  so  before  her,  which  has 
greatly  diminished  my  hopes  of  refusal  on  her  part ; 
lor  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  mother  has  given 
the  daughter  a  tincture  of  her  own  disposition,  and 
you  know,  Sir,  tliat— 

"  Quo  semcl  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  oclorcm,  testa  diu." 
I  am  sure  I  need  add  no  more  to  convince  you  of  the 
misery  that  such  a  match  as  this  would  occasion  to 
all  my  master's  relations, particularly  to  his  honoured 
aunt,  who  holds  Antichrist  and  all  his  adherents  ia 
the  greatest  detestation.  You  must  likewise  be  sen- 
sible, that  a  Popish  wife,  however  fair  her  aspect, 
must  give  but  a  dark  prospect  to  a  Protestant  hus- 
band, inasmuch  as  her  religion  instructs  her  that  she 
is  not  obliged  to  keep  faith  with  heretics. — Hcu  quo- 
tics  Jidcm  vrutatosque  Deosjlebit. 

If  j'ou  could  find,  Sir,  a  plausible  pretext  for  de- 
siring my  master  to  meet  you  at  Piome,  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  wait  for  you  here  at  Naples,  I  am 
convinced  he  would  obey  your  summons.  You  may 
then  prevail  upon  him  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
abandon  this  land  of  superstition  and  delusion, 
where  we  have  sojourned  too  long,  and  return  di- 
rectly to  Britain,  whereas  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
whistle  the  Ia\'rochs  out  of  the  lift*,  as  to  make  him 
agree  to  this  proposition  while  he  remains  within 
eye-shot  of  his  mistress. 

I  am,  with  all  due  respect,  &c. 


*■  The  larks  from  the  i\<\\ 


ego 

lUENCII    UEVOLUTIOX, 

liiL  late  llcvolution  in  France  is  one  of  the  most 
awlul  events  of  vvhicli  hibtory  afi'ords  any  record. 

The  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  accompanied 
will  remain  a  stain  on  the  national  character,  which 
all  the  perseverance  and  industry  with  which  France 
has  repelled  external  attack  cannot  efface. 

The  misery  which  the  revolution  has  already  pro- 
ducod,  is  of  a  nature  so  extensive  and  so  acute,  as 
no  rational  hope  of  future  prosperity  can  compen- 
sate. 

The  French  revolution  exhibits  at  once  the  mis- 
chiefs that  attend  the  use  of  power,  and  those  that 
attend  the  abuse  of  liberty ;  atlording  a  warning  to 
sovereigns,  not  only  against  direct  acts  of  cruelty, 
but  also  against  that  lavishncss  of  public  money 
which  necessarily  leads  to  the  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  raises  general  discontent  and  indignation. 
It  affords  likewise  a  warning  to  the  subjects  of  every 
free  government  against  all  licentious  disregard  of 
law,  all  attacks  on  the  rights  of  any  class  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  or  the  ascertained  prerogative  of 
the  sovereign;  as  every  unprovoked  attack  of  that 
nature  tends  to  render  all  mens'  rights  insecure, 
leads  to  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  generally  ter- 
TTiinates  in  the  destruction  of  that  liberty  they  wi>^h 
to  preserve. 


CONCLUDING   SCEXE  OF   KATL'RE. 

When   nature   and   the   efforts  of  the  physician 
prove  unable  to  resist  the  malignity  of  the  disease, 
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all   the  distinguishing   marks  of  it  arc   obliterated, 
and  the  concluding  scene  is  common  to  all. 

The  strength  being  almost  entirely  exhausted,  tliC 
patient  lies  constantly  on  his  back,  with  a  perpetual 
propensity   to   slide  to    the    bottom  of  the  bed;   the 
hands  shake  when   they  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  any 
tiling,  and  a  continual  twitching   is  observed  in  the 
tendons  of  his  wrist;  the  tongue  trembles  when  it  is 
pushed  forth   for  the   inspection,  or  all  attempts  to 
push  it  forth  are  unsuccesbful ;  a  black  and  glutinous 
crust  gathers  on  the  lips  and  teeth,  to   the  increase 
and  iriconveniency  of  which   the  patient  seems  now 
insensible.     Me  seems  equally  insensible  to  the  ar- 
dour of  thirst;  he  mutters  to  himself ;  he  dozes  with 
his  mouth   half  open,  the  lower  jaw  falling  down  as 
if  the  muscles  were   too  much  relaxed  to  resist  its 
own   gravity;    he  sees  objects   indistinctly,  as  if  a 
dark  cloud  hung   before  his  €3x5;  small  black  par- 
ticles,  called  by  physicians  muschce  voIUantes,   play, 
as  it  is  believed,  before  his  eyes ;  for  he  often  catches 
with  his  hands   at  those  or  some  such  objects  of  his 
disordered    brain;  he   frequently  extends   his   arms 
before  and  above  his  face,  seeming  to  contemplate 
his  nails  and  lingers;  at  other  times  he  fumbles  with 
his  Augers,  and   picks   the  wool   from    off  the  bed- 
clothes; he  loses   the  power  of  retention;   the  eva- 
cuations pass  involuntarily;  and  as  if  lamenting  his 
own  deplorable  condition,  tears  flow  down  his  ghastly 
countenance;    the   pulse  flutters  small   as  a  thread, 
and  on  a  pressure  very  little  stronger  than  common, 
is  not  lelt  at  all:  his  legs  and  arms  become  cold; 
his  nails  and  fingers  blackish;  his  respiration  is  in- 
terrupted by  hiccups,  and  finally  by  death. 
c  c  2 
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NECESSITY   OF    LAWS    FOR    I'UOTECTING   SLAVES'.. 

It  is  a  common  argument  against  the  necessity 
of  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  Slaves,  that  they 
need  no  protection  from  a  just  and  humane  master: 
nor  from  a  master  of  an  opposite  character,  because 
his  own  interest  will  be  their  protection ;  but  men 
wiio  are  not  naturall}-  compassionate,  and  in  the  ha- 
bit of  giving  vent  to  every  gust  cf  ill-humour,  are 
apt,  in  the  violence  of  rage,  to  become  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  common  sense  and  interest,  as  well  as  of 
justice  and  mercy.  A  choleric  man  breaks  and  de- 
stroys the  furniture  of  his  house,  however  valuable  ; 
and  how  often  do  we  see  men  in  absurd  rage  abuse 
their  most  serviceable  cattle? 

It  will  be  alledged  that  in  all  the  Christian  colo* 
nies  the  slaves  are  so  far'protected  from  the  injustice 
of  their  masters,  that  none  of  them  can  be  condemned 
capitally,  but  after  trial  in  a  court  of  justice.  But 
the  law  may  direct,  that  a  master  shall  not  order 
nipre  than  a  limited  number  of  stripes  to  be  inflicted 
for  any  fault  that  his  slave  commits;  if  it  requires  no 
proof  of  the  fault,  except  the  allegation  of  the  master, 
what  security  has  the  slave  that  he  shall  not  be  pu- 
■nished  unjustly?  Such  laws  are  no  safeguard,  but 
rather  a  mockery  of  the  unhappy  race  of  men  they 
pretend  to  protect. 


LY0>'S, 

After  Paris,  is  the  most  magnificent  town  in 
France,  enlivened  by  industry,  enriched  by  com- 
merce, beautified  by  wealth,  and  by  its  situation^  iu 
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the  middle  of  a  fertile  country,  at  the  confluPiice  of 
the  Soane,  and  the  Rhone.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  estimated  at  C00,000.  The  theatre  is  ac- 
counted the  finest  in  France,  and  all  the  laxuries  of 
Paris  are  to  be  found  at  Lyons,  though  not  in  equal 
perfection*. 

The  manners  and  conversation  of  merciianls  and 
manufacturers  have  been  generally  considered  as 
peculiar  to  themselves:  but  I  could  not  remark 
much  difference  between  the  manners  and  address 
of  the  people  of  Lyons,  and  the  manners  of  Ver- 
sailles itself.  There  appeared  to  me  a  wonderful 
similitude  between  the  two. 


HYPOCHONDRIASIS 


Is  a  disease  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  this 
island  than  elsewhere  :  it  certainly  depends  on  somp 
affection  of  the  origin  of  all  tlie  nerve=;,  although 
from  certain  svniptoms,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
accompanied,  it  derives  its  name  from  another  part 
of  the  body  -f  : — All  the  theories  hitherto  invented, 
leave  us  equally  ignorant  how  to  account  for  or  r;.- 
medy  it. 

In  this  melancholy  comphiint,  the  patient,  uhcn 
apparently  in  good  health,  or  perhaps  in  the  mo"!: 

*  Such  was  Lyons  before  the  revolution  :  hut  no  part  of 
France,  has  been  more  the  victim  of  the  rcvolationary  luudiicss 
than  this  unfortunate  city. 

t  Hyporhondriasis,  a  disease  so  called  from  its  seat  being 
«i!ppobed  to  be  ill  a  part  ot  the  belly,  wlucii  piiysicians  call  lUe 
Lyp  ocboudi'idc  legiou. 

c  c  3 


opulent  circumstancos,  is  gradually  invaded  by  a 
languor  and  dojcction  of  spirits:  he  is  regardless  of 
things  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  for- 
merly interested  him  the  most:  he  h  averse  to  every 
kind  of  exertion  of  body  or  "mind:  he  becomes  in- 
finitely attentive  to  a  thousand  trifles,  which  he  used 
to  disregard,  and  is  particularly  watchful  of  every 
bodily  feekng,  the  most  transient  of  which  he  oftcn- 
considers  as  tiie  harbinger  of  disease. — Everything. 
appears  to  him  dark  and  dismal. — He  is  always  ap- 
prehensive of  the  worst :  and  considers  the  most  in- 
different, and  even  the  most  fortana*c  incident  as  the 
omen  of  some  impending  evil.  Although  in  his 
brighter  days  he  may  have  been  a  man  of  courage, 
he  becomes  preposterously  afraid  of  death  now, 
when  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  relish  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life. 

Entirely  occupied  by  his  own  uneasy  thoughts  and 
feelings,  all  other  subjects  of  conversation  appear  im- 
pertinent, and  are  in  reality  as  intolerable  to  him 
ss  the  everlasting  theme  of  his  own  complaints  gene- 
rally is  to  others.  As  this  disease  is  in  reality  more 
flistressing  than  dangerous;  and  as  his  looks  are  not 
impaired,  in  a  degree  that  corresponds  with  the  ac- 
count ho  gives  of  his  distress,  he  seldom  meets  with 
that  sympathy  which  his  sensibility  requires,  and  his 
sufferincs  deserve.  To  a  circumstantial  and  pathetic 
history  of  his  complaints,  he  often  receives  a  careless, 
and  to  him,  a  cruel  answer,  importing  that  they  are 
all  imagiiiary. — Shocked  at  the  unkind  indififierence 
of  friends,  he  shuns  his  former  society — confines 
himself  to  his  chamber,  and  will  admit  nobody  but 
his  physicians,  for  if  he  can  at  all  afford  it,  he  con-* 
suits,  one  after  another  the  whole  tribe.     They  pos- 
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sibly  relieve  or  palliate  the  costivcncss,  tlie  fiutn- 
loiicy,  the  acidities,  and  other  symptoms,  wliicli  arc 
brouglit  on  by  the  anxiety  attendant  on  this  com- 
])laiiit ;  but  the  original  cause  ali'ecting  the  censo- 
rium,  they  leave  as  they  found  it.  This  cause  con- 
tinuing in  spite  of  their  bitters,  their  stomachics, 
their  purgatives,  and  analeptics,  the  same  symptoms 
constantly  recur.  The  wretched  patient  growing 
every  hour  more  irritable  and  peevish,  he  flies  at 
length  to  ({uacks.  Their  well-attested  and  infallible 
rcmodies  hurry  on  the  bad  symptoms  with  double 
ni]>i(iity ;— he  returns  to  physicians,  goes  back  tq 
(luacks,  and  occasionally  tries  the  family  nostrums  of 
jnany  iin  old  lady.  His  constitution  being  worn  by 
frctlulncss  and  by  drugs,  he  at  length  despairs  of  re? 
liif,  and  cither  sinks  into  a  fixed  melancholy,  or 
roused  by  indignation,  his  good  genius  having  whis-. 
pered  in  his  car  "  fuge  medicos,  et  medicamina,'' 
he  abandons  the  seat  of  his  disappointments — trie? 
to  dissipate  his  misery  by  new  objects,  and  a  dif- 
ferent climate; — consults  no  practitioners  of  any 
country,  sect,  or  denomination ;  and  f&rms  a  fixed 
resolution  to  swallow  no  more  drugs;  from  which 
happy  epoch,  if  the  case  be  not  quite  desperate,  he 
has  the  best  chance  of  dating  his  recovery. 


rOWEU    OF    CUR  INC.     DISEASES, 

The.  experience  of  ages  has  proved,  that  the  great 
and  ultimate  cflect  of  the  art  of  medicine — ihc 
jt'rxcr  of  curing  diseases,  is  mtne  effectually  attained 
by  diligently  observing  the  course  and  symptoms  of 
distempers,  and  the  cll'ccts  of  the  means  used  for  thcif' 
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relief,  tlian  by  llic  most  plausible  rofisoninc;s  on  tlitir 
su])posc(l  nature  and  causes.  Yet  the  latter  has 
proved  more  attractive  to  many  ingenious  men  of  the 
profession,  and,  for  a  reason  sufficiently  obvious,  in  a 
particular  manner  to  such  as  are  employed  in  lec- 
turing to  students. 


>I.   DE   LA   KOCIIEFOUCAULD, 

Was  a  man  of  humanity  and  candour.  Unse- 
duced  by  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  of  his  owa 
rank,  he  felt,  with  generous  sympathy,  for  the  dis» 
tressed  situation  of  others;  he  beheld,  with  satisfac- 
tion, the  overthroviT  of  the  old  arbitrary  system  of 
government,  in  hopes  of  seeing  one  more  agreeable 
to  justice  erected  in  its  stead. — A  friend  to  monar- 
chy, as  well  as  freedom.  M.  dc  la  Rochefoucauld^ 
had  in  his  contemplation  a  monarchy  of  a  milder 
aspect  than  his  country  had  ever  enjoyed — more  li- 
mited in  its  nature,  but  with  sufficient  power  in  the 
prince  to  defend  his  prerogatives,  and  sufficient  means 
in  the  people  to  resist  tyranny;  more  agreeable  to 
humanity,  more  conducive  to  the  general  happiness, 
not  only  of  the  people,  which  is  infinitely  the  most 
important  object,  but  also  of  the  monarch  himself, 
if  he  happens  to  he  a  man  of  sense. 

The  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
did  all  in  his  power  in  the  first  place  to  prevent,  and 
afterwards  to  discover,  and  bring  to  punishment* 
the  instigators  of  the  scandalous  irruption  of  an 
armed  multitude  into  the  king's  palace. 

Disgusted  with  a  scries  of  crimes,  which  he  could 
neither  prevent  nor  punish,  and  finding  that  his  pre- 
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i^oncc  in  Paris  was  ucitliLM-  of  use  to  Lis  country^  nor 
to  the  king,  the  Duke  af  Rochefoucauld  vvitiidrcw 
from  the  capital,  to  lus  villa  in  Normandy,  from 
llioncc  on  atcouut  of  his  hcaltii,  he  soon  after  went  to 
I  lie  medicinal  waters  of  Forges,  where  he  was  during  the 
dreadful  periods  of  the  massacres  in  Septejnber,  and 
uiierc  a  commissioner  arrived  with  an  order  to  arrest 
and  conduct  him  to  the  capital.  This  commissioner 
was  a  man  of  more  humanity  than  those  usually  om^- 
ploycd  on  similar  occasions;  hu  readily  agreed  t(^ 
the  proposal  of  accompanying  the  Dulvc,  in  the  first 
place,  to  his  own  house,  at  Roche  Guiyon,  with  a 
view  that  ihc  agitation  wliich  existed  at  Paris,  might 
liavo  time  to  yibside,  before  he  should  arrive.  Most 
unfortunately,  a  battalion  of  national  guards  arrived 
at  Gisors,  where  he  had  stopped  with  his  family, 
an\ong  whom  some  of  the  Paris  assasins  were  mixed. 
'J'iiesc  villains,  immediately  shewed  a  disposition  to 
murder  the  Duke,  while  he  walked  to  his  carriage, 
under  the  protection  of  the  mayor  of  Gisors,  the 
commis>;ioncr,  and  some  of  the  national  guards;  but 
he  was,  notwithstanding,  followed  by  tiie  assassins, 
loading  him  ail  the  way  with  abusive  language,  till 
one  of  them  having  found  means  of  coming  very  near 
the  Duke,  threw  a  stone  with  such  force,  that  strik- 
ing him  on  the  temple,  it  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and 
son)e  of  the  wretches,  on  seeing  him  fall,  immediately 
cried  out,  "  Vive  la  Nation."  Were  it  composed 
<jnly  of  such  wretches,  who  would  not  join  in  senti- 
ment with  those  who  wish  it  washed  from  the  surface 
of  the  "l(jbe  ? 
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PERSECUTION', 

Or  ill-usage,  on  account  of  particular  opinions', 
is  to  inake  the  persecuted  cling  more  cordially  to 
tlicin,  and  feel  augmented  aversion  against  those 
of  their  persecutors,  while  kind  and  gentle  treat- 
ment renders  men  open  to  argument,  and  disposed 
to  the  renunciation  of  error,  the  moment  they  arc 
convinced  that  their  opinions  are  erroneous.  It  is 
only  iincc  the  Jews  were  treated  with  mildness,  and 
particularly  f'ince  they  began  to  be  caressed  and 
entertained  by  men  of  high  rank  in  this  country, 
that  any  of  them  could  be  convinced  of  tUcir  delu- 
sion, persuaded  that  the  Messiah  had  already  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  and  that  some  of  their  distin- 
guishing ceremonies  were  no  longer  necessary. 
This  observation,  strikes  the  minds  of  some  people  so 
forcibly,  as  to  convince  them,  t!;at  creating  a  few 
Jews,  soon  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
grandees  of  Spain,  or  peers  of  Great  Britain,  would 
do  more  to  the  abolition  of  circumcision,  than  all 
the  racks  of  the  Inquisition. 


SPIES, 

Are  a  set  of  wretches  who,  dispised  even  by  iho^e 
who  hire  them,  attend  coffee-houses  and  publir 
meetings,  on  purpose  to  catch  unguarded  expres- 
sions, to  pervert  and  to  betray.  In  vain  do  such 
characters  endeavour  to  screen  themselves  from 
hatred,  by  pleading  their  utility,  and  the  support 
they    give   to   government.      These    pleas  may   be 
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urged  with   more  t'orcc  in  favour  of  han!];mcn,  but 
cannot  reader  the  profession  less  disgraceful. 


REPUBLICAN    CRUSADES, 

It  seems  that  the  French  have  now  relinquished 
the  system  of  them,  if  they  ever  seriously  entertained 
it,  and  have  pretty  generally  adopted  the  principles 
of  one  of  their  countrywomen,  who,  in  conversation 
with  an  Englisiiinan,  who  asserted  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  P'rench  nation  to  restore 
monarchy,  before  they  could  obtain  peace,  replied, 
*'  Monsieur,  nous  nc  volons  plus  de  rui — c'est  notrc 
alTaire,  laisscz  nous  tranquille.  Mais  vous  aimo/ 
Ics  rois;  u  la  l)onnc  hcure,  prenez  en  une  douzaine  si 
vous  voulons — on  vous  laissera  tranquilles." 


FREEDOM 


Would  be  a  greater  blessing  to  a  people  who 
have  been  long  in  servitude,  if  it  could  be  given  by 
degrees :  when  it  is  obtained  too  suddenly,  instead 
of  being  salutary,  it  is  sometimes  noxious; — like 
victuals  served  tip  in  profusion  to  men  half  famished, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  often  surfeit,  and  some- 
times death. 


NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 


The  sum  of  our  knowledge  upon  it  is,  that  the 
brain  is  the  seat  of  thought,   and  origin  of  all  sen- 
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sation  and  motion;  that  ever)'  sensation  is  convoyed 
thilher,  every  idea  formed  there,  and  the  power  of 
every  motion  proceeds  from  thence  througli  the 
nerves  to  the  muscular  parts  of  the  body. 


THE  ISLAND  OF   MUllAXO 

Is  about  a  mile  from  Venice;  it  was  foimerly  a 
very  flourishing  place,  and  still  boasts  some  i)alaces 
-which  bear  the  marks  of  former  magnificence, 
t'lough  new  in  a  state  of  decay. 

The  island  is  said  to  contain  .20,000  inhabitants. 
The  great  manufactories  of  looking-glasses  are  ihe  only 
inducements  which  strangers  have  to  visit  this  place, 
instead  of  being  cast,  as  in  France,  and  England, 
the  Murano  mirrors  are  all  blown  in  the  manner  of 
bottles.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  dexterity 
the  workman  wields  a  long  hollow  cylinder  of  melt- 
ed glass,  at  the  end  of  an  iron  tub,  which,  when 
he  has  extended  as  much  as  possible  by  blowing,  and 
every  other  means  his  art  suggests,  he  slits  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  removing  the  two  extremities  from 
each  other,  and  folding  back  the  sides:  the  cylinder 
now  appears  a  large  sheet  of  glass,  which  being 
once  more  introduced  into  the  furnace,  is  brought 
out  a  clear,  finished  plate. 

This  manufacture  formerly  served  all  Europe  with 
looking-glasses  ;  the  quantity  made  here  is  still  con- 
siderable; for  although  Prance  and  England,  and 
some  other  countries,  make  their  ovvn  mirrors, 
yet  by  the  natural  progress  of  luxury,  those  coun- 
.tries  which  still  get  their  mirrors  from  Murano,  use 
a,  much  greater  quantity  now  than   formerly;  so 
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that  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Murano  manufac- 
turers have  lost  three  fourths  of  their  customers, 
they  may  still  retain  half  as  much  trade  as  they  ever 
had.  It  is  surprisino;,  that,  instead  of  blowin;;;, 
they  do  not  adopt  the  method  of  casting,  which 
seems  a  much  easier  process,  and  by  which  larger 
plates  may  be  made.  Besides  mirrors,  an  infinite 
quantity  of  glass  trinkets  (margaritini),  as  they  are 
called,  of  all  shapes  and  colours,  arc  made  here. 
Women  of  the  inferior  ranks  wear  them  as  orna- 
ments, and  as  rosaries:  they  also  mould  this  sub- 
stance into  many  whimsical  forms,  by  way  of  orna- 
mental furniture,  to  houses  and  churches.  In  short 
there  are  glass  baubles  enough  made  here,  to  bribe 
into  slavery  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea. 


ROMAN   LADIES 


Have  a  languor  in  their  countenances,  which 
promises  as  much  sensibility  as  the  brisk  look  of  the 
French,  and  without  the  volubility  of  the  latter,  or 
the  frankness  of  the  Venetian  women,  they  seem  no 
way  averse  to  form  connections  with  strangers.  A 
young  I'.nglishman  of  distinction,  was  presented  to  a 
beautiful  young  lady  at  one  of  the  assemblies.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  happened  to  say,  that 
he  had  heard  she  had  been  married  very  lately.  She 
answered  with  precipitation,  "  Signor  Si — ma  n.io 
marito   e  uno  A'ccchio.*     Slic  then   added,  siiakmg 


*  Ves,  my  Lord— but  my  liubhaml  is  an  old  mau. 
D  d 


bcr  head,  and  in  a  most  affecliiig  tone  of  voice,  "  O 
santissima  Virginc  quanto  6  vccchio*." 


HAPPINESS. 


A  Gentleman  was  proposing  one  day  to  a 
French  woman  living  in  a  retired  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  make  a  trip  to  Paris.  "  For  she  must  be 
tired  of  so  much  solitude." — "  Have  I  not  my  hus- 
band?" answered  she. — "  Your  husband  is  no  com- 
pany,'' rejoined  he,  "  Your  husband,  you  know, 
is  yourself."— She  answered,  "  Ah!  Monsieur  plus 
"''  on  s'eloignc  do  soi  mcnic,  plus  on  s'ccarte  du  bou- 
"  heur." 


CREDfLITV. 

An  English  trawller,  witness  of  a  grand  proces- 
sion, at  a  village  near  Turin,  where  four  men  walk- 
ing before  the  rest  carried  a  box  which  was  said  to 
contain  the  bones  of  St.  John,  enquired  from  a  sa- 
gacious looking  old  man,  if  all  the  saint's  bont>s 
were  there;  he  assured  him,  that  not  oven  a  joint  of 
his  little  finger  was  wanting.  "  Because,"  conti- 
nued the  traveller,  "  I  have  seen  a  considerable 
number  of  bones  in  different  parts  of  Italy  which  arc 
said  to  be  the  bones  of  St.  John."  The  old  man 
smiled  at  the  Englishman's  simplicity,  and  said,  the 
world  was  full  of  imposition!  but  nothing  could  be 
more  certain,  than  that  those  in  the  box  were  the 

*  0  holv  Virgin,  how  exceeding  old  he  is ! 
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(rue  bones  ol.  the  saint;  lie  liad  rcmcmborcd  them- 
ever  since  he  was  a  cliild — and  liis  lather,  when  on 
his  death-bed,  had  tuld  liim  on  the  Xiord  of  a  di/ing 
?>ian,  that  they  belonged  to  St.  John,  and  no  other 
body'. 


GEOUGE  THE  SECOXD. 

The  memory  of  that  monarch  is  greatly  venerat- 
ed in  llanos er.  I  have  heard  his  co:.temporari<s 
lelate  a  thousand  little  anecdotes'  concerning  him, 
which  at  once  evinced  the  good  disposition  of  the 
king,  and  their  own  gratitude.  He  was  naturally  v.)" 
a  very  sociable  temper,  and  entirely  laid  aside, 
when  at  Hanover  the  stale  and  reser\c  which  he  re- 
tained in  England. 

Not  only  the  personal  friends  of  that  monarch 
speak  of  him  with  regard  ;  the  same  sentiments  prc- 
\ail  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  electorate. 
Nothing  does  more  honour  to  his  character,  or  can 
be  a  less  ecjuivocal  proof  of  his  ecjuity,  than  his 
having  governed  these  subjects,  over  whom  he  had 
an  unlimited  power  with  as  mucli  ju-lice  and  m;.dc- 

*  llie  loUowiiig  is  a  proof  vi  the  lively  sensibility  of  tiial 
IMonarch:  Gcurgc  11.  was  al  Drurylane  Thfatre,  wlicie  the 
Culluden  dispatches  wi-rc  presented  to  him,  froru  Uic  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  his  darling  son.  The  instant  his  I\I;iicsty  had 
open«;d  ihcni,  he  started  up,  while  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes  ; 
aid  in  an  ardent  ejaculation,  thanked  God,  and  annoumed 
the  victory.  Garrick  in  a  moment  caught  the  traiispurtiuj; 
sound.  The  orchestra  by  his  orderit  struck  up — "  GoJ  save 
Great  George  our  King;"  and  the  whole  audience,  in  a  wild 
ontluisiasiu,  joined  the  chorus.  What  a  delightful  luomeul  for 
the  ^Monarch  ! 

D  d  ,1 
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ration  as  those  whose  rights  arc  guarded  by  law  and 
a  jealous  constitution. 


CATHOLICISM    AND   rilOTESTA  XTISM. 

"  By  what  powerful  arguments,  Colonel  were  you 
persuaded  to  adhere  to  the  Protestant  religion?"  said 
the  C'crgyman. 

*'  By  this  powerful  argument,"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel, "  that  I  was  boin  in  Berlin, and  lircd  at  Konings- 
berg/' 

"  That  answer  smells  of  infidelity,  Colonel,  and 
implies  that  you  consider  religion  merely  as  an  affair 
of  geography,  and  of  little  or  no  importance  in  the 
Avorld,"  said  the  clergymen. 

"  It  implies  more  than  I  intended,  then  ;  for  al- 
though I  do  think  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
in  a  thousand  of  mankind  are  determined  in  the  reli- 
gion they  profess,  by  the  place  of  their  birth  and  edu- 
cation, I  do  not  infer  from  thence,  that  religion  is  of 
no  importance;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced, 
that  those  who  cherish  religion,  perform  the  relative 
duties  of  life  in  the  most  conscientious  manner." 

"  So  you  put  all  religions  on  the  same  footing?'' 
said  the  clergyman. 

"  By  no  means,  I  speak  of  the  Christian  Religion 
only — which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  contributes 
greatly  to  render  mankind  better  and  happier  even  in 
this  life." 

"  You  speak  of  the  reformed  Religion  only,  I 
psesume,"  said  the  Clergyman ;  "  for  as  to  tlie  ab- 
surd tenets  of  the   Roman  Catholic  creed,  it  is  iuv 
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possible    for  you   or  any   ni.  n   of  sense  to    respect 
the, II." 

"  I  speak  not  of  the  creeds,  which  since  the 
Christiii.i  icra,  have  Ijeen  composed  by  the  fathers  of 
ciihci  ili'.irch;"  replied  the  colonel  :  "  my  observa- 
tions re;;ard  only  the  precepts  sivcn,  and  the  example 
sot,  liy  il.e  author  of  Christianity  himself,  and  in 
vhicii  .-otli  churches  are  ajireed.  The  good  efiect 
uhicii  a  due  impression  of  tiiose  divine  precepts  has 
upon  the  mind  seems,  I  confess,  very  evident  to  me 
uhetl-.er  the  individuais  on  which  it  operates  arc  Ro- 
man Catholics  or  Pr(,te.«tants." 

"  The  spirit  of  those  who  profess  them  arc  very 
diflercnt,  however,"  resumed  the  Minister.  "  ^Vhcn. 
did  the  Protestai.ts  display  the  same  sjiirit  of  perse- 
cution that  the  Papists  have  so  often  done  ?" 

"  Let  us  remember,"  replied  the  Colonel,  that 
"  the  church  of  Rome  was  established  in  pow- 
er, when  tl;e  first  retormers  began  to  attack  its  doc- 
trines; that  an  attack  on  its  doctrines  endangered  the 
power  and  riches  of  its  clergy  ;  tliat  it  is  natural  for 
mankind,  when  they  have  been  long  in  possesion  of 
power  and  wealth  to  be  exceedingly  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish them  ;  let  us  recollect  that  all  established 
governments  think  they  have  a  right  to  use  severities 
against  revolting  subjects,  whatever  good  grounds 
those  subjects  have  had  for  revolting, — and" 

"  But  remember,"  interrupted  the  Clergyman, 
"  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  displayed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — 
tiiink  of  the  shocking  reign  of  the  gloomy  bigoted 
Pliilip,  and  the  enormitii-s  of  his  unrelenting  general, 
the  duke  of  Alvii."' 

D  d  ;} 
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*'  I  do  think  of  llicm  with  honor,"  said  the  Odo- 
nel;  "  and  I  have  no  mind  to  palliate  such  dreadful 
instances  of  human  wickedness  and  delusion.  I  only 
meant  to  hint  that  those  ought  not  to  have  credit  lor 
not  displaying  the  same  spirit  who  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  same  power.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
clergy  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries  in  Europe,  that,  consider- 
ing their  want  of  power  and  wealth,  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  degenerating  from  the  spirit  of  mo- 
deration and  humanity/' 

"  I  doubt  much  whether  it  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance," replied  the  Clergyman;  "  for  although 
riches,  power,  and  pomp,  have  a  mischievous  effect, 
Avhen  prostituted  to  the  unworthy,  yet  they  are  suit- 
able to  the  character  we  bear  of  the  ambassadors 
of  heaven,  and  might  give  more  weight  to  our  ad- 
monitions." 

"  Power  and  wealth  are  the  great  corrupters  of  the 
Imman  heart;  and  might  spread  their  baneful  influ- 
ence even  to  the  ambassadors  themselves  :  a  great 
accession  of  power  and  riches  might  gradually  in- 
spire them  with  pride  and  ambition,  and  render  them 
at  last  little  better  than  so  many  cardinals  and  popes." 

"  Never,  never,"  cried  the  Clergyman  ;  "  the  spi- 
rit of  Protestantism  is  too  averse  to  any  such  altera- 
tion." 

"  The  spirit  of  human  nature,  however,  has  a 
mighty  tendency  that  way,"  replied  the  Colonel. 


LAOCOON 


NoriiiXG  can  he  conceived  more  admirably  c\c- 
culcd  lluui   this  aiVecting  groupe  ;  and  it   enters  few 


*  This  famous  groupe  was  found  in  l.>06,  under  the  Poatilioat 
of  Julius  II.  at  Rome,  on  the  Esquilinc  .Mount,  in  llie  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Titus  Phnius,  \7ho  speaks  of  it  with  admiration,  and 
had  seen  it  on  the  same  scite  where  it  was  found.  It  is  to  that 
celebrated  writer  that  wc  arc  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
three  famous  Rhodian  Sculptors  who  have  executed  it.  They 
were  called  Agcsa)idcr,  Potyii^rus,  aud  Alheiwdorus  Agcsander 
was  probably  the  father  of  the  two  others  ;  they  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  iera. — Laocoon,  son  of  Priam,  and  priest  of  Apollo, 
instigated  by  a  sincere  love  for  his  country,  strongly  opposed  the 
introduction  of  the  Woodcn-horsr,  within  the  gates  of  Troy.  This 
liorsc  contained  the  Greeks  armed  for  her  ruin.  To  undeceive 
his  lellow-citizcns  Laocoon  dared  to  throw  a  dart  against  the  fatal 
machine.  Incensed  at  his  temerity,  the  gods,  enemies  of  Troy, 
resolved  to  punish  him.  One  day,  while  on  the  sea-shore,  Laocooii 
crowned  with  laurel,  was  offering  a  sacrifice  toXeptune,  twomoii- 
slrous  serpents  sprung  from  the  waves,  attacked  him  and  his  two 
jions,  entangled  them  in  their  folds,  and  this  unfortunate  fatlier  ex- 
pired in  the  most  cruel  agony  :  Such  is  the  subject  of  this  much 
admired  subject  of  antique  sculpture  ;  we  know  not  whether  this 
groupe  was  attempted  froinVirgil's  description  of  the  death  of  Lao- 
coon,  or  the  description  taken  from  the  groupe ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  great  resemblance,  that  one  of  these  must  have  been  the 
case.— The  poet  mentions  a  circumstance  which  could  not  be  re- 
presented by  the  sculptor:  he  say-s,  tliat  though  every  spectator 
sought  his  own  safety  in  flitjht,  the  father  was  attacked  by  tlm 
serpents  while  he  was  advancing  to  the  assistance  of  his  sons.— 

" Aiixilia  subeuntem  ac  tela  ferentem." 

"  The  wretched  father  running  to  their  aid 

"  With  pious  haite,  but  vain,  lliey  next  invade." 

This  deficiency  hi  the  sculptor's  art  would  have  been  finely 
supplied  hy  the  improvement  proposed  in  the  following  crilical 
judijment. 
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Iicjids  that  it  c;)ul(l  be  in  any  respect  improved.  But 
Mr.  Lock,  ti  man  of  a  relined  ta>-te  and  great  scubibi- 
lity,  Ijas  observed  that  had  the  figure  of  Laocoon 
been  alune  it  would  have  been  perfect.  As  a  man 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  bodily  pain  with  be- 
coming fortitude,  it  admits  no  improvement ;  his  pro- 
portions, his  forms,  his  actions,  his  expression  arc 
exquisite.  But  when  his  sons  appear,  he  is  no  longer 
an  insulated,  sufferin"  individual,  who,  when  he  has 
met  pain  and  dciilh  with  dignity,  has  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  man;  he  commences  father, 
and  a  much  wider  fieid  is  opened  to  the  artist.  We 
expect  the  deepct  jiathos  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
subiiincst  character  that  art  can  offer  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  human  mind  :  a  father  forgetting  pain, 
and  instant  death  to  save  his  children.  '1  his  sublime 
and  pathcihic  idea,  the  artist  either  did  not  perceive, 
or  despaired  of  attaining.  Laocoon's  sufferings  are 
merely  corporeal;  he  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  his  ago- 
nizing children,  who  are  calling  on  him  for  assistance. 
But  had  he  been  throwing  a  look  of  anguish  upon 
his  sons,  had  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  own 
suffering  in  theirs,  he  would  have  commanded  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectator  in  a  much  higher  degree. 
On  the  whole  Mr.  Lock  is  of  opinion  that  the  execu- 
tion of  this  gror.pe  is  perfect,  but  that  the  conception 
is  not  equal  to  the  execution. 


NEGRO  SLAVES. 


A  cruel  West-India  Planter  and  an  humane  Phyiician. 

''  They   are,"  said  Z  ■■        "  the  most  villianous 
race  alive." 
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'*  Tlicy  certainly  are  the  most  unfortunate,"  saiJ 
tho  Physician. 

"  Let  them  perform  their  task  as  they  ought,"  rc- 
jilicd  the  other,  and  they  will  not  be  unfortunate." 

"  Wiiy,  it  is  not  a  slight  miifortune,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "   to  have  such   ta&ks  to  perform." 

"  They  are  h\  a  better  situation  than  when  tlicy 
weie  in  their  own  country." 

'•  That  would  be  diliicult  to  prove,"  said  the  phy- 
sician ;  "  but  wore  it  certain,  I  should  think  it  a  bad 
reason  for  treating  them  ill  /icrc,  merely  because  they 
had  been  very  ill  treated  ikcrc." 

"  Negro  Slaves  in  general,  all  over  the  West-In- 
dies," said  Z "  are  in  a  better  condition  than 

the  common  people  in  most  countries  in  Europe.  I 
have  heard  tliis  asserted  a  thousand  times." 

"  If  it  were  so,"  said  the  physician,  "  it  would 
convoy  a  dreadful  idea  of  the  condition  of  Europeans, 
but  tiie  thing  is  imposbible,  Sir." 

"    How  impossible  !"  said  Z . 

'^'  Because  even  if  slaves  were  in  general  fed  and 
cloatlied  as  well  as  you  are  yourself,  yet  w  hilc  it  is  in 
the  power  of  their  master  to  impose  what  task  lie 
pleases,  and  punish  their  faults  according  to  his  hu- 
miiur,  their  condition  must  be  inlinitely  worse  than 
that  of  the  cottager,  whom  nobody  can  abuse  with 
impunity,  and  on  whom  the  cheering  spirit  of  liberty 
smiles  as  he  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  own  industry." 

"  You  have  certainly,"   said  Z "   borrowed 

thosesentimcnts  from  an  EngUshman  ;  some  of  those 
enthusiastic  fools  who  are  pleased  to  bear  the  inso- 
lence of  mobs,  and  to  sacrifice  many  td'  tiie  con\c- 
nieiicies  of  life  to  the  empty  sha(k)w  of  iVeedom." 

''  Dut,  to  return  to  the  slaves — arc  they  not  my 
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property  r  Have  I  not  a  right  to  oblige  them  to  la- 
bour for  my  profit  ?" 

"  While  I  admit  that,  Sir,  I  most  sincerely  wibli 
it  were  otherwise  exercised." 

"  Lenity,"  cried  Z "  to  a  parcel  of  rascals,  a 

gang  of  pilfering  dogs,  downright  thieves  !  Why,  as 
often  as  they  can,  they  steal  the  very  provisions  in- 
tended for  my  own  table  !" 

"  You  cannot  be  much  surprised  at  that  Sir,  whea 
they  arc  pinched  with  hunger." 

*'  You  would  have  them  pampered  with  dclicacit-s, 
foriooth,  and  never  purnshcd  for  any  crime  !" 

"  No,  Sir;  but  1  would  certainly  allow  them  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food.  Conscious  of 
many  failings  in  myself,  I  would  not  be  relentless  or 
unforgiving  against  untutored  slaves." 

*'  Poh  !  poh  !— This  is  not  the  way  of  dealing  with 
negroes;  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  them  by  lenity; 
they  are  the  laziest  dogs  in  the  v/orld." 

"  Consider,  Sir,  how  natural  it  is  after  hard  la- 
bour, to  wish  to  jirolong  the  intervals  of  rest." 

*'  llest  I"  cried  Z "  they  will  have  rest  enough 

in  their  graves." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  replied  the  physician,  shocked  at 
this  brutul  remark,  "  it  would  be  fortunate  for  some 
people  if  they  could  promise  themselves  the  same." 

"  But,  Doctor,"  said  Z taking  no   notice  of 

the  last  observation,  "  can  you  really  imagine  that 
such  treatment  as  you  seem  to  recommend,  would 
render  slaves  of  equal  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of 
West-India  estates  t" 

"  My  own  experience  convinces  me  that  the  mas- 
ter who  treats  h's  sla\es  with  humanity  and  well-di- 
rected kiiidncss,  reaps  more  beuciit  from  their  labour. 
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than  he  who  behaves  in  a  contrary  manner.  Wc  na- 
turally endear  ourselves  to  those  to  whom  uc  impart 
pleasure,  and  men  in  general  serve  with  more  ala- 
crity and  perseverance  from  love  than  fear." 

"  Besides,  how  infinitely  more  pleasing  is  it  to  be 
considered  as  the  distributor  of  happiness,  than  the 
inflictor  of  pain  !  Pray  accept  from  mc  this  advice 
gratis.  Alter  entirely  your  conduct  towards  your 
sJavcs  ;  scorn  not  those  who  demand  justice  and 
mercy;  treat  them  with  much  more  indulgence,  and 
sometiim-s  with  kimluess." 


THE  COXN'OISSEUR. 


Very  early  in  life,  I  resided  above  a  year  at  Pa- 
ris, and  happened  one  day  to  accompany  five  or  six 
of  my  countrymen  to  view  the  pictures  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  A  gentleman  who  afl'ected  an  enthusiastic 
passion  for  the  fine  arts,  particularly  that  of  painting, 
and  who  had  the  greatest  desire  to  be  thought  a  con- 
noisseur, was  of  the  party.  He  had  road  the  lives  of 
the  painters,  and  had  the  Voyage  Pklunsqiie  dc 
Paris  by  art.  From  the  moment  we  entered  the 
rooms  he  began  to  di=i)lay  all  the  rclinements  of  his 
art.  He  shook  his  head  at  some  pictures,  tossed  up 
his  nose  at  others;  commended  a  few,  and  pronounced 
sentence  on  every  piece  as  he  passed  along. 

Wc  at  length  came  to  the  St.  John,  by  Raphael, 
and  here  this  man  of  taste  stopped  short  in  an  e.\tacy 
<if  admiration. — One  of  the  company  had  already 
passed  it  without  minding  it,  and  was  looking  at  ano- 
ther picture,  on  which  the  connoisseur  bawled  out — 
"  Good  God,  bir?  what  are  you  about  r"  The  ho- 
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nest  gentleman  started,  and  stared  around  to  know 
what  crime  he  had  been  guilty  of. 

"  Have  you  cj'cs  in  your  head,  Sir  ?"  continued 
the  connoisseur :  "  Don't  you  know  St.  John  when 
jou  see  him  ?" 

"  St.  John  !"  replied  the  other,  in  amazement. — 
"  Aye,  Sir ;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  propria  per- 
sona*." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Sir,"  said  the 
gentleman,  peevishly. 

"  Don't  you?"  rejoined  the  connoisseur;  then 
"**  I'll  endeavour  to  explain  myself.  I  m.ean  St. 
*'  John  in  the  Wilderness,  by  the  divine  Rafaclle 
*'  Sanzio  da  Urbino,  and  here  it  stands  by  your  side. 
"  Pray,  my  dear  Sir,  will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to 
**  bestow  a  little  of  your  attention  on  that  foot  r 
'*  Does  rL  not  start  from  the  wall  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly 
*'  out  of  the  frame  ?  Did  you  ever  sec  such  colour- 
"  ing  ?  They  talk  of  Titian  ;  can  Titian's  colouring 
*'  excel  that  ?  What  truth,  what  nature  in  the  head  ! 
*'  To  the  elegance  of  the  antique,  he  has  joined  the 
"  simplicity  of  nature." 

Wc  stood  listening  in  silent  admiration,  and  began 
to  imagine  we  perceived  all  the  perfections  he  enume- 
rated ;  when  a  person  in  the  Duke  of  Orlean's  ser- 
vice, came  and  informed  us,  that  the  original, 
which  he  presumed  was  the  picture  we  wished  to  see, 
was  in  another  room;  the  Duke  having  allowed  a 
painter  to  copy  it.  That  which  we  had  been  looking 
at,  was  a  very  wretched  daubing  done,  from  the  ori- 
ginal by  some  obscure  painter,  and  had  been  thrown 
with  the  other  rubbish,  into  a  corner,  where  the  Swiss 
had  accidentally  discovered  it,  and  had   it  hung  up 
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merely  by  way  of  coverins;  the  vacant  space  on  live 
wall,  till  tlie  other  shuuld  be-  replaced. 

How  the  connoisseur  looked  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion, I  cannot  say.  It  would  have  been  barbarous 
to  have  turned  an  eye  upon  him.  I  fully  determined 
to  be  cautious  in  deciding  on  the  merit  of  painting  ; 
perceiving  that  it  was  not  safe,  in  this  science,  tf> 
tpeak  even  from  the  book. 


rOPULACE. 


It  is  much  easier  to  lead  the  populace  of  any  coun- 
try into  disorders  of  any  kind,  than  to  bring  them 
back  to  order,  and  respect  for  law;  because  the  po- 
pulace of  all  countries  have  a  natural  taste  for  noise 
and  riot.  When  the  outcry  is  "  Vhe  le  Roi"  when 
marrowbones  and  cleavers  are  most  noisy,  when  tal- 
low-chandlers bellow  the  loudest  for  illuminations, 
the  real  source  of  the  commotion  is  often  mi-iaken. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tune!)  his  voice,  joy  elevaU-s  his  wings. 
la  it  for  tliei',  the  liiiuct  pours  liis  throat  ? 
Loves  of  liis  own,  and  raptures  swell  the  uoti'. 


Tlir    Vr.N'F.TIAXS 


I.v  general  are  tall  and  well  made.  Though 
equally  robust,  they  arc  not  so  corpulent  as  the 
Ccrmans.  The  latter  also  arc  of  fair  complexions, 
\viih  light  grey,  or  blue  eyes;  whereas  the  \'cne- 
tians  arc  for  the  most  part  of  a  ruddy  brown  colour, 
with  dark  eves.     Vou  meet  in  the  streets  of   Venice 
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many  fine  manly  countonanco?,  resembling  those 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  pencils  of  Paul  Veronese, 
and  Titian.  The  women  are  of  a  fine  style  of  coun- 
ten.;nce,  with  expressive  features,  and  a  skin  of  a 
rich  carnation.  They  dress  their  hair  in  a  fanciful 
manner,  which  becomes  them  very  much.  They  are 
of  an  easy  address,  and  have  no  aversion  to  culti- 
vating an  ac(jualntance  with  those  strangers  who 
are  presented  to  them  by  their  relations,  or  have 
been  properly  recommended. 

The  common  people  of  Venice  display  some 
qualities  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  that  sphere  of 
life  ;  being  remarkably  sober,  obliging  to  strangers, 
and  gentle  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  Venetians  in  general  may  be  painted  as  a 
lively  ingenious  people,  extravagantly  fond  of  public 
amusements,  with  an  uncommon  relish  for  humour, 
and  yet  more  attached  to  the  real  enjoyments  of 
life,  than  to  those  which  depend  on  ostentation,  and 
proceed  from  vanity. 

Some  writers  have  described  the  manners  of  the 
A'enetians  as  more  profligate  than  those  of  other 
nations. — That  they  are  more  given  to  sensual  plea- 
sures than  the  inhabitants  of  London,  Paris,  or 
Pierlin,  I  imagine  will  be  difficult  to  prove.  But  as 
it  is  the  custom  to  go  about  in  masks*,  an  idea  pre- 
vails, that  the  manners  are  more  licentious  here  than 
elsewhere.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  not  a  piece  of 
white  or  black  paper,  with  distorted  features,  that  I 
suspect,    having   often,  found    the    most    complete 

*  This  custom  did  not  exist  wlicn  I  visited  Venice,  io  1701,— 
F.  P. 
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wortlilessness  concealed  under  a  smooth  smiling  piece 
of  human  skin. 


SPANIARDS. 


Tjie  character,   and  manners,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  diliercnt  provinces,  vary  more  from  each  other  in 


*    PICTURE    OF    THE    SPANIARDS. 

I  winged  my  way  to  the  luibitation  of  the  proud  Spaniard  ;  I 
there,  suw  dullness  dressed  in  the  specious  garb  of  ttlf-iniportance  j 
assuming  the  celestial  seinbiauce  of  generosity  ;  and  jealousy 
dipping  her  destructive  poniard  in  the  tears  of  captive  beaut}'. 
Oltea  did  I  compress  my  slender  form  to  enter  the  latticed  win- 
dow, where  the  blackest  aud  finest  eyes  on  this  terrestrial  sphere 
gazed  dejectedly  on  the  chain  of  wedded  tyranny ;  while  the 
suit  si^h  of  despondency,  stealing  over  the  fevered  lip  of  love, 
repelled  and  drew  lue  on  at  pleasure— .1/«.  Robinson. 

'I'lie  following  very  humorous  contrast  between  the  manners, 
dispositions,  habits,  &c.  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  little  work,  published  after  that  famous  inter  marriage 
which  overcame  the  enmity  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
though  il  could  not  that  of  the  two  nations  :— 

"  A  Frenchman,"  says  the  writer,  "  entering  his  friend's  house, 
"  will  immediately  ask  for  some  refreshment ;  a  Spaniard  would 
"  rather  perish  with  hunger  and  thirst.     A  Frenchman  saiutvjs  a 
"  lady  by  kissing  her ;  a  Spaniard  on  presenting  a  lady  his  hand, 
"  will  cover  it  with  his  cloak  and  retreat  back  several  paces  to 
"  bow  to  her  at  a  hundred  ste()S  distant. — ^The  French  have  a 
"  lively  apprehension,  hating  idleness,  and  reducing  their  know- 
"ledge    into  practical  use;  but   they  do  not  penetrate  deeply 
"  into  any  matter.     The  Spaniard,  on  the  contrary,   is  fund  of 
"  abstract  and   abstruse  speculation,  and  dwells  continually  on 
''  one  object.     The  French  arc  afraid  of  believing  too  much  ;  the 
"  other  of  believing    too  little.     The   former  will  dispatch  the 
"  weightiest  business  in  the   midst  of  uoisc  and  tumult,    amidst 
'*  the    levity  of  assemblies  or  gaieties  of  the   table ;  whilst  the 
£  C  2 
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in  Spain  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe ;  owiivc* 
probably  to  the  Spanish  provinces  having  formerly 
being  distinct  kingdoms:  this  accounts  also  fur  the 
hatred  which  they  reciprocally  have  for  each  other, 
which  in  some  is  as  violent  as  ever  it  could  have 
been,  even  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  war. 

The  inhabitants  of  Estramadura,  Andalusia,  and 
Mercia,  arc  thought  more  lively  than  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen.  The  natives  of  the  southern 
provinces  are  the  most  industrious  ;  those  of  Castille 
and  Arragon  are  lazy,  proud,  vindictive,  amorous, 
and  despising  trade  and  industry. 

The  complicated  system  of  fraud  and  oppression, 
by  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Spain  are  kept  in  slavery  and  ignorance,  was  formed 
by  degrees,  and  contrived  by  abler  hands  than  those 
who  now  carry  it  on  ;  many  of  whom  are  as  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  as  the  populace  they  are  employed 
to  deceive.  The  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  Spain,  se- 
cular and  regular,  may  be  included  among  those 
agents;  they  are  certainly  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
superstition,  far  beneath  the  clergy  of  any  other 
country  in     Europe;    and,   on  that    very   account, 

"  grave  Spaniard  cannot  bear  liic  buzzing  of  a  fly  to  disturb  liis 
"  fixed  attention.  In  Iove>  the  one  is  light  and  talkative;  the 
"  other  constant  and  secret.  The  Spaniard  will  disguise  his 
"  poverty  under  a  thousand  pretences,  and  invent  as  many 
"  fictions  to  persuade  you  his  appearance  is  owing  to  the  ne- 
«'  ccssity  of  concealing  his  person  ;  whilst  the  Frenchman  will 
"  press  his  wants  upon  you  with  the  most  persevering  importu- 
"  nity." 

Tliis  contrast  of  humotirs  and  manners,  the  author  we  have 
cited,  who  is  a  Spaniard,  seems  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  dif. 
fereace  of  climate  :  in  the  one  country,  settled  and  constant ; 
in  the  other,  every  varying,  as  the  genius  of  its  inhaljitants. 
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carry  on  the  plan  the  more  successfully  ;  for,  as 
'1  crcnco  well  observed,  "  Men  act  better,  who  being 
"  deceived  themselves,  perform  ex  animo  omnia,  ut 
''fcrt  natura,  than  those  who  are  pre-instructed, 
"  and  perform  dc  industria." 

Spain,  no  doubt,  was  at  one  time,  the  nation  of 
most  importance  in  Europe,  not  only  in  point  of 
riches,  but  likewise  of  military  fame :  to  this,  may 
in  some  degree,  be  imputed  that  stately  reserve  and 
pride,  which  belongs  to  the  national  character  ;  and 
as  in  many  other  instances,  remain  after  the  cause 
which  produced  them  no  longer  exists. 

The  common  people  in  most  countries  admire 
their  sovereign,  as  the  most  powerful  in  tlie  world. 
In  Spain  It  is  a  common  opinion,  nt>t  only  tiiat  their 
monarch  is  the  greatest  prince,  but  also  that  the 
court  of  Spain  is  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 
'■^  Solo  Madrid  es  corle;"  is  a  common  saying.  Those 
who  are  of  that  opinion,  after  being  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  court  of  Madrid,  must  think 
magnilicence  the  dullest,  anc'  most  melancholy  thing 
in  the  world.* 


*  The  Spanish  eiiquette  has  been  carried  to  such  lenjiths  as  to 
ruiike  martyrs  of  their  kiag^.  One  cHitnot  help  simliiv;»  in  readiiv 
the  t'ollowmg  instaucca:— VVlien  Clmrles  the  sjcoiid  received  the 
coinolirnenls  of  liie  grandees,  who  kisses  huiids  on  occasion  of 
his  ascending  the  throne,  one  in  the  excess  of  liis  zeal  ventured 
to  use  tlie  ^otiifrieiuL  lu  liis  conipliinents  of  felicitation.  Tlie 
grave  young  luoiiarcli,  starting  froia  hiiii,  and  swelling  witli  au- 
thority, exclaimed— Los  lieyn  no  ticiieii  sus  vassatos  pjr  timizos^ 
siiti}  pov  scrvidores :  Kings  have  not  their  vihsjU  f  r  friciids,  but 
for  servants.  — Aii  elegant  laonarcli  Liucnted  tiie  misfottane  of 
kings,  that  they  could  have  nofriciid.  Charles  must  have  thought 
diaereatly.— When  Laheila,  mother  of  Philip  11.  was  ready  to 
E  e     3 
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POLITICAL  COXVULSIOXS. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  great  occasions,  and 
hazardous  situations,  Jiavc  a  tendency  to  create  and 
dcvelope  talents;  and  of  course  that  times  of  revo- 
lution, and  important  struggles  in  states,  are  the 
most  productive  of  great  men*  It  is  asserted  by 
some,  however,  that  the  French  Revolution  forms  a 
contradiction  to  the  general  observation,  inasmuch 
as,  although  it  has  occasioned  a  long  and  severe 
struggle,  and  given  rise  to  very  great  crimes,  yet  it 
has  not  produced  one  man  who  can  be  with  proprie- 
ty called  great,  even  allowing  that  wickedness  did 
not  preclude  from  the  title. 

Without  entering  into  that  discussion,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  if  the  French  revolution  has  not 
given  rise  to  any  great  men,  it  has  had  an  effect 
more  extraordinary,  and  unexpected  ;  having  en- 
tirely overset,  and  annihilated  the  greatness  of  more 
men  than  any  revolution  ever  did.  To  enumerate 
instances  would  be  equally  superfluous  and  invidious. 

.  I'C  delivered  of  him,  she  commanded  that  all  the  liglits  should 
be  extinguished ;  that  if  the  violence  of  her  pain  should  occa- 
sion her  f?.ce  to  change  colour,  no  one  might  perceive  it.  And 
wlien  the  midwife  said — "  Madam,  cry  out,  that  will  give  von 
ease."— She  answered  in  good  Spanish—"  How  dare  you  give 
nie  such  advice  ?  I  woiild  rather  die  than  cry  out." 
^Vc  may  justly  exclaim   with  our  English  Satirist— 

"  Spain  give  us  pride— which  Spain  to  all  the  earth 
"  May  largely  give,  nor  fear  herself  a  dearth  ! 

*  llie  following  elegant  definition,  or  rather  description,  of  a 
great  vian,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge,  if  the  political  con- 
vulsions in  France,  have  produced  any  one,  and  if  the  present 
I'siirpcr  deserves  this  appellation,  which  has  been  rather  prcma- 
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RAGE   roll   IlERALnilY 


After  having   made  a  considerable  foitunc   by 
tlic  exercise  of  his  profession  in  the  capital,  a  ccr- 


tiiri'ly  given  lu  hiiu  by  liis  adiuircr.s,  or  enthusiasts.  "  Qu'iiu 
"  honiiiie  b'elevc  au  suinnict  do  la  lorium-,  c'est  uu  plifuoiiicne 
"  que  Ic  vulgaire  contoniple  avcc  adiuiratioii ;  niais  Ic  sage  n'est 
"  p(/n>t  ebloui :  il  decouvre  Ics  taclies  dc  ce  pr^tcndu  corps  lii- 
"  luiiieiix,  &  sou  eclat  u'est  qu'nii  pliosphore  passager.  I'lt 
"  grand  homiiie,  uu  huiuiiie  ue  pour  la  gloirt  est  cehii  qui  a  toii- 
"  jours  uu  objft  illu^tre  dans  sa  condiiite,  &  qui  y  rapjiorlc  sis 
"  plus  nobles  affections,  Ics  plus  belles  actions  de  sa  vie.  La 
"  vie  d'uii  i^ruiid  Iwmme  eat  eu  quelquc,  sortc  connue  un  dranic 
"  represeute  deviint  les  nations  attentivts.  Pour  que  Toux  rage 
^'  soit  digiie  d'adminiti;ni,  pour  qu'il  passe  L  la  poBterite,  il  ne 
"  suffit  pas  d'v  trouver  de  belles  scenes,  des  devclopemei<s  lieii- 
"  reux,  il  I'aut  que  tout  tende  au  denouement,  que  tout  s'y  rap. 
"  poite  au  but  priutipa!,  ic  qu'il  interesse  surtout  par  son  en- 
'  ■  senible.  Un  hoinme  pent  faire  des  actions  eclatantes,  mais 
"  s'il  n'a  pas  un  but  determine,  sa  gloire  est  I'ouvrage  de  la 
"  iDrtune  &  non  de  son  propre  gtnic  ;  c'est  un  ilhistrc  avcnturier 
'•  mais  non  un  l;eros.  II  ne  iaut  pas  seukment,  voir  les  actions 
"  d'uu  prince  ou  d'un  general  pour  connoitre  Icur  gloire ;  il 
"  faut  voir  rensemble  de  Icur  vie  politique  :  aussi  la  postetite 
"  scule  pent  proclauier  Ic  noni  d'un  heros,  &  cc  n'cst  que  dans 
"  sou  oraison  funebre  qu'on  peut  annoucer  au  monde  i]\\i\  etoit 
"   un  grand  liominc.'' 

TRANSLATION'. 

"  If  a  Diau  rises  to  the  siiiuinit  of  elevation  and  fortune, 
"  most  lien  conti-iii|)lutc  ibitl  plieuunicnon  with  aduiiriitioii; 
•  but  the  wise  is  not  dazzled  ;  he  discovcis  the  sputs  of  that  pre- 
••  tended  luiainous  body.  A  giCtU  niuii,  a  man  born  for  glory 
••   is  the  man  who  has  always  in  view  a  great  and  iruportunt  ob- 

•  Jecl  in  his  conduct,  and  wiio  counects  uith  it,  its  notilesl  senli- 

•  ments,  the  most  distinguished  actions  of  his  life.     'Ihelifeot' 
'■   a   ■;tcul  /.!««  is,  in  .^..iiie  re--}K;tts,   lite  a  diiinin  acted  in  pro- 
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taylor  rcti.'cd  to  the  province  in  wliicli  he  liad  been 
Lorn,  on  pnrposo,  as  he  himself  declared,  to  enjoy 
oliain  cum  dignitutr;  for  this  tayh)r  had  beenscvrral 
years  at  a  ganiinar-sciioo!,  and  still  remembered 
some  sentences  of  Latin.  He  resolved  that  the 
coach,  in  which  he  and  his  family  arrived  at  the 
place  of  his  residence  in  the  country,  instead  of  a 
cy})her,  should  have  in  future  for  its  ornament  a 
coal  of  arms.  lie  chose  for  a  crest  a  large  pair  of 
scissais  expanded  :  gratitude,  he  said,  dictated  this; 
because  tliey  were  the  chief  instruments  of  his  for- 
tune. For  his  motto  he  chose  the  words  "  Yincere 
aut  moii."  On  being  told  that  those  words  mii;ht  be 
thought  more  suitable  to  a  soldier,  than  to  a  man  of 
his  profession  ;  he  said  that  he  belonged  U)  a  milita- 
ry family ;  \uv  his  father  had  been  haut-boy  to  a  re- 
giment, and  that  ho,  himself,  in  his  youth,  had  felt 
some  inclination  for  being  a  soldier,  which  he  was 
prevented  from  indulging  by  the  unexpected  break- 
ing out  of  a  war.  When  his  wife  understood  what 
had    been   decided,  she  declared   that  a  mere  crest 


"  scnce  of  attentive  natioKS.  To  he  wortliy  of  adrairatirn,  and 
"  to  pass  to  posterity,  it  is  not  etioiigii  \o  fnul  in  the  work  grand 
''  scenes,  and  successful  situations ;  ever^  tiling  in  it  must  also 
"  tend  to  the  unraveling  of  the  plot,  and  relate  to  the  principal 
"  object.  The  whole  ot  it  iiuist  excite  a  powerlul  interest.  A  man. 
"  may  atchieve  splendid  actions.;  but  if  he  has  not  a  determiu- 
"  ed  object,  his  glory  is  but  the  oiispring  of  chance,  itnd  not  of 
"  his  own  genius.  He  is  an  illustrious~adventurer,  but  not  a  lie- 
"  ro.  To  appreciate  justly  the  merit  of  a  prince,  or  of  a  genc- 
"  ral,  it  is  not  suirRicnt  to  know  their  actions.  We  must  also 
"  contemplate  the  whole  tenor  of  their  political  life.  Thus  pos- 
"  terlty  alone  can  with  truth  proclaim  the  name  of  a  hero; 
*'  and  it  is  only  in  his  mneral  oration,  that  one  may  anaouncc  to 
"  the  world,  that  he  was  a  ^rc«t  man." 
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.111(1  mofto  was  little  better  than  a  cypher,  and  would 
look  scandalously  naked,    whicli  was  what  she  could 
•    not    bear.     The  husband  consulted   the  curate   res- 
•pecling   some   adilitional  device.     The  curate,  wlio 
■  was   somewhat    of  a  wag,  observed,  that   althougli 
scissars   were  made  of  cold    iron   as  well  as  swords, 
yet  some  people   might  think,    that  there  was  not  a 
suflicix-nt  correspondence   between  the  crest  and  the 
motto.     It  would  be  therefore  of  importance  to  con^ 
trive  such  ornaments,   (supporters  for  instance)   as 
would   link  them  a  little   better  together.     "  I  have 
no  particular  objection  to  supporters,"  said  the  tay- 
lor,   and  I   am   sure  they   would  delight  my   wife.' 
"  Would  you  choose  men  or  beasts  ?"  said  the  Curate. 
*'  I   think   one   of  each   would  be   best  ;"   answered 
the  taylor: — pray  what  beast  would  you  advise  me 
to?" — ''   A    lion,    by  all    means,"  said   tlic   curate; 
"  because  being   the  most  powerful    beast  of  the  fo- 
rest, he  suits  with  xinccrc  in  your  motto."     "  That 
it  does  to  a  hair  \"  exciainunl  the  taylor;  but  I  can- 
not conceive  wiiat  kind  of  man  will  suit  with  mvii." 
'•  A  dead  man,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  curate.     "■  On 
my  conscie^-.ce,  that  is  true,"  cried  the  taylor.     The 
arms    weie  ordered  directly. — A  pair  of  scissars  ex- 
panded, with    a    lion   and   a   deatl    man  supporting 
tlioin.     The  taylor's  wife  was  delighted.  — Great  was 
the  importance  which  swelled  his  own   heart,  wiirii 
he  remarked  tlie  admiration  with  which  the  villagers 
contemplated  the  emblematic  painting  cm  his  coach, 
<)r  when  the  import  of  the  motto  was   explained  to 
the    gazing    multitude,     by     the  school-master,   or 
8oinc  other  of  ecpial  learning. 

Wiiy  tliat  disdainful  smile  at  the   vanity  of  this 
poor  taylor?  The   story  is   told   of  youiself,   under 
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another  name.  Let  some  who  ridicule  tliis  motto 
and  lion,  recollect  how  little  their  own  vain  preten- 
sions, low  pursuits,  debasing  habits,  and  the  whole, 
despicable  tenor  of  their  lives,  accord  \yith  the  em- 
blems or  mottos  of  their  coats  of  arms.  Let  them 
remember  that,  if  truth  and  propriety  were  always 
observed  in  those  articles,  instead  of  lions,  eagles 
and  other  noble  animals,  many  of  them  would  have 
asses,  hogs,  peacocks,  or  dung  hill  cocks,  for  their 
supporters:  and  let  them  also  remember,  that  the 
respect  which  is  still  paid  to  some  of  them,  proceeds 
entirely  from  a  regard  to  the  memory  of  men  that 
are  dead. 


REPUiiLlCAX  GOVERXMEXT. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  natural  that  monarchs 
should  be  stimulated  by  ambition,  and  the  desire 
of  extending  their  dominions  in  a  stronger  degree 
than  the  governors  of  republics:  because  an  heredi- 
tary moiuiich  is  more  identiticd  with  the  state  ; 
nnd  the  king  may  suppose  the  extension  of  dominion 
an  increase  to  his  own  personal  grandeur  and 
wealth  :  whc-reas  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  in 
republics  is  transitory ;  and  it  can  be  of  little  im- 
portance to  him,  even  in  idea,  whether  he  belongs 
to  a  nation  consisting  of  twenty  live  millions  of  in- 
dividuals, or  of  forty  millions  ;  his  personal  gran- 
deur will  be  much  the  same.  The  extension  of  a 
state's  domains  adds  nothing  to  the  importa:ice  of  t!ie 
inhabitants.  The  national  pride  of  individuals  is 
high  iu  small  republics  as  in  great  kingdoms.     Jsu^ 
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body  can  doubt  that  a  citizon  of  Athens,  was  as 
proud  of  being  an  Athenian,  as  a  I'dsian  was 
of  belonging  to  that  vast  empire.  Espeiifuce, 
however,  pi'ovcs,  that  the  governors  of  republics 
are  more  apt  to  be  actuated  hy  restless  ambition, 
and  the  ardour  of  conquest,  than  the  generality  even 
of  kings. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  Roman  republic,  Avas  universal 
conquest;  yet  wlien  they  Averc  pursuing  it,'  they  an- 
luninced  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  Grecian 
states,  and  of  all  free  nations,  thus  they  created  a 
pretext  for  intermeddling  in  the  government  of  every 
country. 

The  French    rep'ublic  has  evidently  imitated,    and 
imitates  now,   the  encroaching  policy  of  the  Roman 
republic.     The   decree,  "  I'hat    the   French   nation 
"  would   assist  that  party  in   every  country  which 
"  contended  for  liberty,"   in  other  words,  "  would 
assist  those  in  every  country  who  strove  to  overset 
the   government;"  has  been  often  attempted  to  be 
explained  away;  but  the   conduct  of  the  Directory 
has  sufficiently   shewn  that  they  acted  to  the  spirit 
of  that  decree.     If  the  Frencli  repu1)lic  manilcsted 
that  disposition,  in  spite  of  misfortune   and  repulse, 
was  it  not  expected  that  it  would  proceed  in  that 
system  after  the   rapid    su-ccess   of  their  arms,  and 
under  the   government  of  Buonaparte  ?  Docs  he  not 
fullow  the  same  footsteps  of  his  predecessors  ?    Does 
he   not  endeavour  to  excite  revolt  against  the  esta- 
blished government  of  every  nation,  whatever  tliiit  go- 
vernment may  be  ?  Does  he  not  assist  the  insurgents 
on  the  pretence   of  suj)porting  the   cause  of  liberty, 
but   with  the   expectation  of  subduing  thi-  countrv, 
by  the  uuans  of  the  divisions  he  incites.     Yet  for 
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one  nation  to  assert  a  lii^ht  of  interfering  in  tlie  in- 
ternal govcrniucnt  of  another,  is  laying  a  lounda- 
tion  for  unceasing  war.  It  will  be  resisted,  \vc 
trust,  with  indignation  in  this  country,  because  it 
cannot  be  put  in  practice  Ijut  in  a  country  of  detcr- 
inined  slaves. 


TIIK   INVALID. 


"'*  You  have  a  pension  from  Chelsea  Hospital?" 
■said  Mrs.  B . 

"  Yes,  that  I  have,"  cried  the  soldier;  "  and  it 
■is  regularly  paid,  although  I  do  no  manner  of  duty." 

"  You  were  wounded,  perhaps?" 

"  I  was  that,  through  the  body,  at  the  battle  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  where  General  Wolfe  was 
killed,  please  your  ladyship;  but  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  enemy  fled  before  he 
-expired;  and  well  he  deserved  such  a  death,  for  he 
was  an  excellent  officer." 

*'  You  could  do  no  more  duty  as  a  soldier,  after 
being  so  wounded  ?"  *aid  Mrs.  B . 

*'  Every  bullet,  your  ladyship  knows,"  replied  the 
soldier,  "  has  its  commission;  that  which  went 
through  my  body  had  not  a  commission  for  death, 
but  only  for  wounding;  and  so  I  recovered,  and 
did  my  duty  the  following  winter  in  the  action  near 
Quebec,  where  General  Murray  commanded." 

"  I  hope,  you  was  not  wounded  there  also?" 

"  Yes,  I  received  a  shot  in  my  shoulder,  which 
disabled  me  from  using  my  firelock  ;  and  what  is 
more  provoking,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
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l<on,  anil  I  had  only  fired  throe  times;  and  so  being 
of  no  liuther  use,  1  was  sent  buck  to  the  hospital, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  battle,  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  describe  to  your  ladyship,  if  I  had 
remained." 

"  You  were  long  recovering  of  this  last  wound  :' 
said  Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  Very  long,  please  your  ladyship,  for  the  bone 
was  hurt;  I  was  sent  home,  and  recommended  to 
Chelsea,  which  I  obtained,  and  am  an  out-pensioner; 
but  although  I  suflered  a  good  deal  for  several  montlis 
at  first,  yet,  thank  God,  I  at  last  had  some  intervals 
of  case,  and  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  pain,  ex- 
cept when  a  little  bit  of  bone  was  about  to  throw  olY 
—  Now,  it  seldom  troubles  me;  but  although  I  have 
not  all  the  use  of  my  arm,  I  could  still  make  a  shift 
to  draw  a  trigger  against  the  French  or  Spaniards,  if 
there  was  occasion." 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  maintain  you  and  your 
wife,  but  the  small  pension  from  the  hospital  r"  said 
Mrs.  Barnet. 

"•  O  1  yes,"  answered  the  soldier ;  '•  I  can  do  a 
little  work  as  a  gardener,  to  which  I  was  originally 
br<}d,  that  is,  when  my  shoulder  is  not  very  painful ; 
and  my  wife  is  a  very  caretul  and  industrious  wo- 
man, and  still  able  to  gain  a  little  also,  and  so  we 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful,  being,  by  the  king's 
bounty  and  goodness,  enabled  nof  only  to  maintain 
ourselves,  but  also  to  entertain  a  friend  sometimes, 
which,  I  confess,  we  were  just  doing  now;  for  as 
your  ladyship  knows  life  is  but  a  roughish  journcs", 
at  best,  so  Margery  and  I  love  to  itrfw  the  uay  over 
XiithJIoxcci'i;  as  the  song  goes." 
f  f 
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"  And  pray,"  said  Mrs.  Barnot,  smiling,  "  what 
kind  of  flawcrs  were  yon  strewing  just  now  ?" 

"  Anon?"  cried  the  soldier,  not  quite  undcrstand- 
wg  the  question. 

"  May  I  ask,"  resumed  Mrs.  Barnet,  "  what  the 
present  entertainment  with  which  you  regale  your 
friend,  consists  of  ?" 

"  It  consists,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  of  a  loaf  of 
very  good  brown  bread,  an  excellent  Suffolk  cheese, 
and  a  can  of  gin  and  water.  Would  to  the  Lord,  that 
every  worthy  honest  heart  in  this  wide  world,  wrre 
as  well  provided  for  !" 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Barnct,  with  a  smile  of 
benevolence  to  the  soldjcr,  "  that  a  heart  so  easily 
satisfied  as  your's,  ought  not  to  know  want." 

"  I  hardly  ever  did,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  parti- 
cularly since  we  settled  at  this  place,  for  we  have 
our  hut  for  almost  nothing;  bread,  cheese,  and 
small-beer,  are  tolerably  cheap,  and  the  gin  is  ex- 
cellent: if  your  ladyship  has  occasion  for  any,  I  can 
recommend  that  of  the  Hog  in  Armour  on  this 
heath,  for  as  wholesome  Hollands  as  any  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Barnct 
laughing ;  "  but  pray  what  company  have  you 
with  you  ?  you  seemed  very  happy  and  merry  when 
I  came." 

*'  We  have  no  other  company,  please  your  lady- 
ship," replied  the  pensioner,  "  but  a  poor  soldier, 
who  I  happened  to  niLjet  on  the  road  ,  poor  fellow, 
he  seemed  faint  with  the  heat,  and  the  weight  of  his 
knapsack;  and  so,  as  it  was  just  about  the  time  of 
our  dinner,  I  invited  him  to  share  with  Margery  and 
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mc;  wc  all  fell  to  accordingly,  and  I  doxibt  if  many 
people  have  made  a  better  dinner  than  the  soldier 
and  I ;  for  we  were  both  very  hungry,  and,  as  I  said 
brfore,  every  thing  was  good  of  its  kind;  as  for 
INJargery,  she  eats  no  great  matter,  and  hardly  ever 
lakes  above  one  draught  of  gin  and  water  ;  but  I  con  • 
fcss  the  stranger  and  I  were  beginning  to  get  a  little 
merry,  when  your  ladyship  arrived." 


CICISBEO. 


The  custom  at  present  reigning  in  Italy  is,  that 
this  obsequious  gcntlenian  visits  the  lady  every  fore- 
noon at  the  toilet,  where  the  plan  for  pabting  the 
evening  is  agreed  upon;  he  disappears  before  dinner, 
for  it  is  usual  all  over  Italy  for  the  husband  and 
wife  to  dine  together  t6te-a-tete,  except  on  great 
occasions;  as  when  there  is  a  public  feast.  After 
tlinner  the  husband  retires,  and  the  Cicisbeo  returns, 
and  conducts  the  lady  to  the  public  w;Uk,  the  cuu- 
\ersHlioue,  or  the  opera:  he  hands  her  about  where  • 
ever  she  goes,  presents  her  cotice,  sorts  her  cards, 
and  attends  with  llie  most  pointed  assiduity,  till  the 
aiausenunls  of  the  evening  are  over;  he  accompanies 
her  lu)nie,  and  delivers  up  his  charge  to  the  hus- 
banii,   who  is  then  supposed  to  resume  his  functions. 

Kven  when  there  is  the  greatest  harmony  and  love 
Jjetween  husband  and  wife,  they  must  separate  every 
evening; — he  to  play  the  cavaliero  serventc  to  ano- 
ther woman,  and  she  to  be  led  about  by  another 
man.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  the 
F  i2 
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couples  who  arc  in  this  preclicaincnt  arc  certainly 
happier  than  those  whose  affections  arc  jiot  centered 
at  home.  Some  vcr)'  loving  couples  lament  the 
cruelty  of  this  separation :  yet  the  world  in  general 
seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  a  man  and  his  wife,  who 
dine  together  every  day,  and  lie  together  every  night, 
may,  with  a  proper  exertion  of  philosophy,  be  able 
to  support  being  asunder  a  few  hours  in  the  even- 
ing. 

The  Cicisbco  in  many  instances  is  a  poor  relation, 
or  humble  friend,  v.ho,  not  being  in  circunibtances  to 
support  an  equipage,  is  happy  to  be  admitted  into 
all  the  societies,  and  to  be  carried  about  to  public 
diversions  as  an  appendage  to  the  lady.  Many  of 
those  gentlemen  in  their  appearance,  and  bodily  in- 
firmities, carry  the  clearest  refutation,  with  re- 
spect to  themselves,  of  the  scandalous  stories  of  an 
improper  connection  between  cavaliero  serventes, 
and  their  mistresses.  There  arc  also  Cicisbeos  of  a 
very  different  stamp,  whose  figure,  and  manners, 
might  be  supposed  more  agreeable  to  the  loxlies  they 
serve,  than  to  their  lords. 

Whether  the  connection  between  them  is  supposed' 
Innocent  or  criminal,  most  Englishmen  will  be  asto- 
nished how  men  can  pass  so  much  of  their  time  with 
women.  This,  hov/ever,  will  appear  less  surprising, 
when  they  recollect  that  the  Italian  nobility  dare  not 
intermeddle  in  politics;  can  find  no  employment  in 
the  army  or  navy;  and  that  there  are  no  such  amuse- 
ments in  the  country  as  hunting  or  drinking.  In 
such  a  situation,  if  a  man  of  fortune  has  no  turn  for 
gaming,  what  can  he  do  ?  Even  an  Englishman,  in 
those  desperate  circumstances,  might  be  diivcn  to 
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the  company  and  conversation  of  women  to  lighten 
the  burthen  of  time  *. 


lUIEXDSIIIP    AND    DEVOTION. 

In  a  lady's  house  at  Vienna,  I  happened  to  lake 
tip  a  book  which  lay  upon  the  table — a  snuiU  picture 
of  the  A^irgin  Mary  on  vellum  fell  from  between  the 
leaves;  under  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  there  was  aa 
inscription,  which  I  translate  literally: 

"   This  is  presented  by to  her  dearest  friend 

"  in  token  of  the  sincerest  regard  and  atlection; 

*  Dr.  Moore  lias  here  given  us  a  description  of  the  Italian  male 
Cicisbeo;  an  amiable  unknown  female  writer,  has  tJius  noticed  a 
very  important  class  of  ladies  in  France,  who  may  not  be  nupro- 
ptily  denominated  _yl'Hia/c  C'icwkos;  "  Eeforc  the  Revolution,  a 
"  woman  of  fashion,  when  relinquishijig  the  adorations  claimed 
"  by  beauty,  devoted  herself  to  the  instruction  and  advance" 
"  meiitofsome  young  man  of  personal  qualificaticnis  and  un- 
*'  certain  fortune.  She  presented  him  to  the  world  and  pane- 
"  gyriscd  hini  iiity  fashion.  By  her  exertions,  he  was  promoted 
"  in  the  army,  and  a  career  begun  under  such  auspices  often  ter- 
"  miuate<^  in  a  brilliant  establismcnt. — In  the  less  elevated 
"  circle,  a  female  cicisbeo  is  usually  of  a  certain  age,  of  an  active 
"  disposition,  and  great  volubility,  and  her  functions  are  more 
■'  uunurous  and  less  dignified.  Here  the  grand  object  is  to  ob- 
"  liiin  for  him  the  solid  advantages  of  what  she  calls  tin  hiin  parti, 
"  (^  good  malch^.  To  this  end  she  trequenls  the  houses  of  wi- 
"  dov.s  and  heiresses,  vaunts  the  docility  of  his  temper,  enlarges 
"  on  tlie  solitude  of  widowhood,  or  the  dependence  and  iiijiig- 
"  nificance  of  a  spinster  ;  and  these  prefatory  encomiums  usually 
•  enil  in  the  concerted  introduction  of  the  Platonic  ami,  I3e- 
"  'ides  llicne  principal  aiid  important  cares,  a  female  cicijlieo  of 
■  <i  middle  rank,  has  various  subordinate  ones — such  as  buying 
■'  linen,  ciioosing  the  colour  of  a  coat,  &c.  &c. —  These  useful 
"  feuiales  are  equally  common  in  more  humble  situations.  A 
I  f  3 
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"  begging,  that  as  often  as  she  beholds  tliis  figum 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  she  may  mix  asenlinient  of 
"  afteclion  for  her  absent  fiiend,  with  the  cm(;tions 
"  of  gratitude  and  adoration  she  feels  for  the  mother 
*'  of  Jesus." 

There  seems  to  be  something  exceedingly  tender 
and  pathetic  in  blending  friendship  with  religious 
sentiments,  and  thus,  by  a  kind  of  consecration,  en- 
deavouring to  preserve  the  former  from  the  effects  of 
time  and  abserice. 


hecipe  against  enxtti"'". 

As  I  stood,  the  other  day,  on  the  quay  of  the 
Louvre,  con.templatiiig  a  battalion,  which  was  coii- 

"  woman  in  France,  whatever  be  her  condition,  cannot  be  per- 
"  suadecl  to  resign  her  influence  with  her  youtli;  and  the  bonV' 
''  geoise  attaches  her  cltve,  by  knitting  fiim  stockings,  forcing 
"  him  with  bans  morccaux,  and  frerj^uent  regales  of  coffee  and 
"  Uqitcnrs. 

"  You  must  not  conclude  from  all  this  that  there  is  any  gal- 
"  lantry  implied,  or  any  scandal  excited — the  return  for  all  these 
"  services  is  only  a  little  flattery,  a  philosophical  endurance  of 
"  the  card-table,  and  some  skill  in  the  disorders  of  iap-dogs. 
"  There  are  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  many  notable 
'•■  females  of  a  certain  age,  who  delight  in  what  they  call  ma- 
"  naging,  and  who  are  zealous  in  promoting  matches  among  the 
"  young  people  of  their  acquaintance ;  but  for  one  that  you 
"  meet  with  in  England  there  are  f.lty  in  France." 

*  The  oppressive  sensation  and  the  cause  of  Ennui,  were  never 
tetter  described,  than  by  the  elegant  French  poet  Desmabis: 

Ce  sommeil  fatiguant  de  Fame 

Ne  de  la  gene  &  du  loisir, 

De  nos  jours  use  plus  la  trame 

Que  la  doiileur  ou  le  plaicir. 
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ductinc;  some  Swiss  to  the  Abbayo,  a  man  who  sccim^J 
at  least  seventy  ycais  ol' age,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  me  :  a  girl  of  about  ten  or  eleven  held  him 
by  tlic  arm.  He  praised  the  appearance  ot  the  men  ; 
and  the  youn^  girl  was  delighted  with  the  rough 
caps,  ami  immense  moustaches  of  the  grenadiers. 

"  JSIademoiscUe  is  your  daughter,"  said  I. 

"  No,"  answered  he;  "  this  poor  little  girl  has 
lived  with  me  several  years.  She  was  quite  destitute, 
and  I  took  her  from  cliarity.  People  are  often  at  a 
hjss.howto  amuse  themselves,  particularly  towards 
the  decline  of  life.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure, for  my  own  part,  in  teaching  this  little  girl 
mathematics." 

A  young  gentleman  who  was  present,  burst  inta 
laughter  ;  and  the  old  man  perceiving  that  I  could 
with  difllculty  refrain,  "  I  see,"  said  he,  good-hu- 
mouredly,  "  that  you  do  not  credit  what  I  tell  you  ; 
but  it  is  literally  true.  This  little  girl  is  a  very  apt 
scholar,  as  you  shall  see." 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear,  what  arc  the  three  angles  of 
any  triangle  equal  to  ?" 

"  Two  right  angles,"  answered  she. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  and  pray  what 
is  the  cube  root  of  eight?" 

"  Two,"  answered  the  fiirl. 


Of  the  dull  sou!  oppressive  sleep, 
Hofa  uf  conslraint  and  too  inucli  leisure 
More  on  the  stretch  life's  thread  you  keep 
Tluik  cither  auguisU  or  thuii  pleasure  ! 
It  is  the  observation  of  a  lc:irucd  physician  iu  this  mctropulia^ 

tliat   many  persoua  iacar  disorders  ihuC  lead  ufti'ii  to  death  by 

mere  Ennui, 
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■     "  And  what  is  tlic  cubic   number  of  four?"  re- 
sumed lie. 

Slie  iinmediatcly  replied,  ''  sixty-four." 
Having  enjoyed  our  surprise  a  little,  the  old 
Frenchman  took  his  leave  of  us  in  high  spirits,  and 
walked  away  with  the  girl  holding  his  arm.  I  men- 
tion this  rencontre  merely  for  its  singularity :  it 
proves  that  although  the  French  are  less  subject  to 
innvi  than  any  other  people,  yet  they  arc  extremely 
inventive  of  expedients  to  prevent  it.  Of  all  the  coix« 
tiivancos  for  that  purpose  I  ever  heard  o),  the  one  I 
have  just  mentioned  is  the  most  singular. 


CLLMEXT    XIV. 


Was  a  man  of  moderation,  good  sense,  and  sino- 
plicity  of  manners;  and  cpuld  not  go  through  the 
ostentatious  parade  which  his  station  required,  with- 
out reluctance  and  marks  of  disgust.  He  knew  that 
the  opinions  of  mankind  had  undergone  a  very  great 
change  since  those  ceremonies  were  established;  and 
that  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  spectators 
considered  as  perfectly  frivoloivs  many  things  which 
formerly  had  been  held  as  sacred.  Ganganelli  was 
an  enemy  to  fraud  and  hypocrisy  of  every  kind. 
But,  however  rcniiss  he  may  have  been  with  regard 
to  the  etiquette  of  his  spiritual  functions,  every  body 
acknowledges  his  diligence  and  activity  in  promoting 
the  temporal  good  of  his  subjects.  He  did  all  in  his 
power  to  revive  trade,  and  to  encourage  manufac- 
tures and  industry  of  every  kind.  He  built  no 
churches,  but  he  rep;\ired  the  roads  all  over  the  Ec- 
clesiastical State;  he  rtstraiacd  the  malevolence  of 


bi !;')(=<,  removed  absurd  prejudices,  and  promoted 
sentiments  ot'  cliarity  and  good-will  to  mankind  in 
general,  without  excepting  even  heretics.  His  ene- 
mies, the  Jesuits,  with  an  intention  to  make  him 
odious  in  tlve  eyes  of  hi^  own  subjects  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  i'rotcstant  Pope.  If  they  supposed  that 
this  cahiuuiy  would  be  credited,  on  account  of  the 
conduct  above  mentioned,  they  at  once  paid  thu 
hi!^hi';.t  compliment  to  the  pope,  nnd  the  Protestant 
reli"i<»u. 


VANITY 


Is  a  very  comfortable  failing  ;  and  has  such  an 
universal  power  over  mankind,  that  not  only  the  gay 
blossoms  of  youth,  but  even  the  shrivelled  bosom  of 
age  expand,  and  .display  strong  marks  of  sensibility 
under  its  influence. 


IIKUOIC    EENEVOLEXCE. 

Prince  Leopold,  nepKew  of  Frederick  the  great, 
and  brother  to  the  present  reigning  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  spring  of  the  year  17^5,  being  witness 
to  a  devastation  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  u 
river,  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  so  hazardous  an 
enterprize,  embarked  in  a  small  boat  with  three  wa- 
termen to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters.  But  before  he  reached  them 
the  boat  was  drove  with  violence  aguinl  a  tree,  and 
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©VGiscl;  the  three  boatuien  were  savc.l.  This  ami* 
able  prince  alone,  being  carried  down  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  current,  perished  in  tlwc  bight  of"  those 
be  attempted  to  preserve,  disphiying  in  l,is  death  an 
heroic  instance  of  that  benevolence,  which  had  ap- 
peared conspicuous  through  the  whole  of  his  life  *' 


JIVMAMTV, 


A  CIRCLE  of  people  from  the  adjacent  hamlets^ 
surrounded  a  seaman  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

Sir  Matthew  Maukish  and  his  lady  stopped  their 
carriage,  and  enquired  wluit  was  the  matter. 

"  It  is  a  poor  sailor,"  .said  one  of  the  crowd, 
"  who  ha-;  been  overturned  and  sadly  bruisi^'d  b}  u 
geiitieman  in  a  phaeton." 

"  Why  did  not  the  fellow  got  out  cf  the  gentle- 
man's way  }"  said  Sir  Matthew. 

"  He  tried  to  do  so;  but  i{  was  not  in  his  power 
to  run  fast  enough,  being  as  how,  he  had  a  woodea 
leg,"  said  one  of  the  group. 

"  A  wooden  legl"  cried  Sir  Matthew;  "  how 
came  he  by  a  wooden  leg  t" 

"  His  real  leg  was  carried  ofl'  by  a  cannon  bullet^ 
in  a  sea  fight,"  answered  the  same  person. 

"  A  sea  fight!"  repeated  Sir  Matthew;  "  what  the 
devil  took  him  info  a  sea  fight  ?" 


*  That  ii^gcniou^  artist,  Mr.  Nortlieote,. wl^o  so  successfuiiy 
}iaiuted  thq  wonderful  escape  of  Captain  Ing'.efteld,  has  since, 
with  eqvial,  if  not  superior  energy,  finislied  a  picture  representing 
the  death  of  Priuee  Leopold,  of  Brunsv,ick. 
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*'  lie  went  to  fii^ht  for  his  king  and  country,"  an- 
sworecl  another  (a  pensioner  from  Chelsea  hospical), 
^  as  was  his  diWy  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Matthew,  "  that  was  bis 
■duty,  to  be  sure;  we  must  all  fight  for  our  king  and 
country  ;  but  he  ought  toTiave  got  oirt  of  the  gentle- 
man's way,  for  all  that;  he  ought  to  have  stopped  a 
Jittle  aside,  to  let  himpasSu" 

"  ^Vhy,   please  your  honour,"  said  the  pensioner, 

■**  the  gentleman  drove  so  d d  fast,  that  the  poor 

fellow  could  not  get  out  of  his  way  more  than  of  the 
bullet's;  if  he  had  time,  he  would  have  stepped  a 
little  aside,  to  let  them  both  pass." 

"  Well,  in  my  opinion,"  rejoined  Sir  Matthew, 
"  the  gentleman  was  to  blame,  and  if  he  were  here  I 
should  tell  him  so," 

"  The  poor  man  seems  much  bruised,  and  unable 
to  move,"  said  the  pensioner. 

'^  Poor  creature,"  cried  Lady  Maukish,  in  a  very 
sympathising  tone,  *'  he  is  much  to  be  pitied." 

"  That  he  is,"  echoed  several  voices  from  the 
crowd. 

"  Well,  but,"  resumed  Sir  .Matthew  Maukish,  ad- 
dressing the  crowd,  '•  why  do  you  not  carry  this 
bruised  man  into  some  of  your  houses,  and  put  him 
to  bed,  and  give  him  a  cordial,  and  take  care  of  him 
till  he  recovers .'" 

"  Why,  Lord  !  your  honour,"  cried  one  of  the 
people,  "  none  of  us  have  spare  beds;  most  of  ue 
lie  two  or  three  in  a  bed  already." 

"  Ah!  the  odious  creatures,"  cried  Lady  Mauk- 
ish. 

**  I'll  tell  you,  neighbours,"  said  one  who  was  well 
ac<[uaintcd  with  tlic  character  of  Sir  Matthew,  "  we 
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lifid  best  cany  lliis  poor  man  to  Sir  Matthew  Maulc- 
ish's  house  ;  he  will  certainly  oidt-r  him  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  he  is  much  more  able  than  any  of  us,  to 
maintain  him  till  he  recovers." 

"  Drive  on,"  cried  Sir  Matthew,  putting  his  head 
hastily  out  of  the  coach  window. 

"  Why  do  you  not  drive  on,  Sirrah  :"  squeaked 
Lady  Bab  from  the  other  window. 

"  Ah,  the  odious  creatures  !"  said  the  old  soldier, 
mimicking  Lady  Bab's  voice. 

'*  The  devil  drive  you  both,  for  a  couple  of  hard 
bcartcd  niggards,"  cried  the  person  who  knew  Sir 
jMatthew  and  his  lad}-. 

"  What  a  pity,  to  let  a  man  lie  alone,  on  the  cold 
ground  \"  said  a  young  woman. 

"  Especially  a  fellow  Christian  !"  added  an  old 
one,  who  stood  by  her. 

*'  Christian  or  Turk,"  said  the  Chelsea  pensioner, 
*'  since  nothing  better  can  be  done,  if  some  of  you 
win  help  me  to  carry  him  into  my  hut,  1*11  take  the 
best  care  of  him  I  can,  and  I  know  my  wife  will 
make  him  welcome. — How  fare  you  now,  old  boy  r'^ 
continued  he,  addressing  the  seaman,  who  seemed 
to  recover. 

^'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  brother,"  replied  the 
seaman;  '*  only  a  little  damaged  in  the  larboard-side, 
and  in  the  stern ;  but  I  hope  to  live  to  repay  your 
consort  and  you  for  all  your  kindness  ;  and  if  I 
chance  to  meet  the  fresh-water  spark  who  ran  foul  of 
me,  mayhap,  I  shall  repay  him  also." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  humanity  to  that  poor 
sailor,"  said  a  lady  present. 

''  There  is,  in  what  I  do,  no  great  matter  of  hu- 
manity," replied  t!ic  soldier  J  "an  qKI   ?i;ldicr  CvlU- 
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not  let  a  wovindoJ  sailor  lie  on  tlic  ground,  when  he 
has  a  but  to  give  him  shelter  in;  one  who  could  not 
act  such  a  part,  would  deserve  tobc  drummed  out 
of  the  army,  instead  of  enjoying  his  Majesty's 
bounty,  as  I  do,  God  Almighty  bless  him  !" 


SCOUXDHEL. 


If  a  French  coach-man  or  fish-wonian  quarrel 
with  a  foreigner,  they  will  make  no  scruple  to  give 
him  the  worst  name  they  can  think  of;  but  after 
tliey  have  called  him  a  scoundrel,  or  whatever  other 
abusive  name  occurs,  they  do  not  add,  by  way  of  ag- 
gravation, Ttcdian  scoundrel,  Gtirnan  scoundrel,  or 
English  scoundrel;  whereas,  those  who  deal  in  this 
kind  of  rhetoric  in  England,  arc  never  contented 
with  calling  a  foreigner,  whom  they  abuse,  a  scoun- 
drel, because  possibly  the  bye-standers  might  imagine 
him  only  an  English  scoundrel,  and  of  course,  merely 
on  a  level  with  honest  men  of  other  nations  ;  they 
therefore  add  the  name  of  the  country  the  man  come- 
from,  by  way  of  consummating  his  infamy. 


LES    XONCHALANS. 

Av  absurd  affectation  of  indifference,  or  what  the 
French  call  nonchalance^  has  prevailed  of  late  years. 
A  few  insipid  characters  in  high  life,  whose  internal 
vacancy  leads  them  to  seek  amusement  in  public 
places,  and  \\hose  insensibility  prevents  them  from 
finding  it,  have  probably  brought  this  appearance  of 
a  want  of  all  enjoyment  into  fashion.  Those  who 
<-  .? 
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■wish  to  he  thought  of  what  is  culled  the  ton,  imitate 
the  mawkish  insipidity  of  their  superiors  in  rank, 
and  imagine  it  distinguishes  them  from  the  vulgar 
to  suppress  all  the  natural  expressions  of  pity,  joy, 
or  admiration,  and  to  seem  upon  all  occaHons,  in  a 
state  of  complete  apathy. — Those  amiable  crbatures 
frequent  public  places,  that  it  may  be  said  of  them, 
tfict/  are  not  as  other  men  are.  You  will  see  them 
occasionally  at  the  play-house,  placed  in  the  boxes, 
like  so  many  busts  with  unchanging  features;  and 
^vhile  tlie  rest  of  the  audience  yield  to  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  poet  and  the  actors,  those  men  of  the 
ion  preserve  the  most  dignified  serenity  of  counte- 
nance ;  and  except,  that  they  from  time  to  time  pro- 
nounce the  words  pshaw/  and  stuff'! — One  would 
think  them  the  express  representatives  of  the  Pagan 
Gods,  who  hare  ei/es  but  do  not  see,  and  cars  but  do 
not  hear. 


DUELS,   A\D   METHOD   OF   PREVENTING  THEM*. 

It  seems  surprising  to  many  people,  that  no  means 
have  been  found  for  putting  an  end  to  duels. 

The 'absurdity  of  the  custom  has  been  illustrated 
a  thousand  ways  without  eilcct. 

*  Some  plagiarist  or  another  has  very  latel^f  taken  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments  of  Dr.  Moore,  and  dressing  thcni  up  wilh 
those  of  anotlier  author  of  equal  celebrity,  has  prepared  a  very 
long  essay  which  has  just  been  insertfed  in  all  the  public  news- 
papers. The  motive,  however,  is  equally  Chrislianlike  and 
noble,  and  in  such  a  case  plagiar'um,  instead  ol  being  condema- 
able,  is  praise  worthy. 
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*'  You  have  injured  ino,  Sir,  and  tlicretore  I  insist 
upon  your  taking  an  equal  chance  of  putting  nic 
to  death." Or, 

"  You  liavc  given  mc  the  lie,  Sir.  I  could  easily 
prove,  indeed,  that  I  spoke  truth  ;  but  as  that  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  I  will  nvl  take  the  trouble: 
but  what  I  ilo  ini>ist  upon,  is,  that  you  shall,  by 
way  of  reparation,  do  your  utmost  to  shoot  me 
through  the  head." — What  can  he  more  absurd  than 
all  this.'  Nothing. — But  its  not  quite  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case.  The  following  seems  nearer  the 
truth: 

''  Sir,  you  have  insulted  me  in  such  a  manner, 
as  will  make  the  world  think  meanly  vi  mc,  if  I  do 
not  resent  it.  If  I  have  recourse  to  the  laws  of  my 
country,  the  world  will  think  in  the  same  manner  of 
me.  Though  I  may  despise  both  you  atid  the  insult, 
I  cannot  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  world;  but  I 
will  show  that  I  do  not  value  life  so  much  as  I  dread 
disgrace;  a;id  I  will  give  this  proof,  at  your  risk, 
who  have  put  me  under  the  necessity/' 

No  severity  of  K:w  can  prevent  those  from  chal- 
lenging their  insulter,  to  whom  the  shame  of  beuriiic 
an  iiiiult,  appears  more  dreadful  than  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  law.  Accordingly  the  severest  laws 
have  not  suppressed  the  practice  of  dutiiinor. 

But  if  a  court  were  instituted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  circumstance  which  give  rise 
to  every  duel,  with  power  to  punish  him  v>ho,  from 
wantonness,  pride,  or  malignity,  hail  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  court,  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  v.ould 
justify  a  gentleman  for  having  recourse  to  the  only 
means  in  his  power  to  eiTace  the  affront,  perhaps 
such   an   institution  would    have   a    more  powerful 
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effect  in  prever:ting  duels,  than  attaching  the  pvmish- 
nu'iit  to  the  challenger,  or  burvivor,  who  possibly  may 
be  the  I'.-ast  guilty. 

If  suth  an  institution  did  not  entirely  abolish  th^ 
practice  of  duelling,  it  would  usourcdly  render  it 
less  frequent. 

It  would  nlho  render  men  more  cautious  of  giving 
offence,  and  would  bring  to  public  notoriety  and 
sliame,  all  those  pests  of  society  who  arc  cuulinually 
involved  in  quarrels,  whether  from  an  overbcarfng 
spirit  to  insult  others,  or  from  a  childish  disposition 
to  take  offence  without  cause  '*. 


*  "  A  soldier's  sword,"  obscrvts  a  sentimental  female  writer, 
"  should  not  be  diawu  but  ia  the  service  of  his  prince,  and  do- 
"  fence  of  liis  country.  If,  then,  it  be  drenciicd  to  the  hilt  i:i 
"  IIjucI,  it  returns  i;i  crir.son  tUny  to  the  scnhbHril ;  but  when 
"  dra-.vn — -.v^ea  btainecl  with  fiicau's  llocc!— oh !  through  &U 
♦•  li;e  varyiiigsceaea  of  life's  biity  cJcuina,  it  Langs  suspended  by 
"  a  single  hair  over  the  soul,  >vhiie  unavailing  sorrow  and  bitttx 
"  regret  lays  waito  all  tlie  luctiltitscf  the  duciliit's  body.  'Tis 
"  tliut  vvliith  marks  las  haggard  froivii,   and  robs  hioi  of  rest." 

Tiie  necessity  of  preve;;ting  this  horrid  practice,  which  is  so 
frequently  resorted  to  under  talse  principles  of  honour,  becomes 
indeed  every  day  more  evident.  Since  the  first  editioa  of  this 
work  went  to  press  in  December  1802,  we  have  witnessed  no  less 
than  three  melancholy  instances  in  which  as  many  of  the  bravest 
characters  in  the  kingdom  have  forfeited  their  lives,  viz.  the  ever 
to  be  lamented  Colonel  Montgomery,  Lieutenant  Keilly,  rfnd 
another  ofiicer,  whose  name  we  cannot  recollect.  But  notwith- 
standing these  evciits,  some  writers  have  of  late  strcnucusl^y  in- 
sisted that  we  can  enact  no  laws  suttlcieikt  to  restrain  the  incli- 
ration  to  avenge  a  supposed  insult — what  a  ridiculous  asser- 
tion!—.^'^ladeed,  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  at  present 
seems  fuHy  to  prove  the  assertion  in  the  Gujrdian,  Vol.  I. 
JCo.  20,  that  "  a  Ckriit'um  and  a  OcrManan  art;  made  inconsistent 
sjppe)i«ticub  .cf  the  same  p ersou." 
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LISBON". 

What  remains  of  the  old  town  gives  no  favourable 
idea  of  what  it  was  before  the  earthquake,  in  1785, 
the  streets  being  narrow,  windy,  and  naity.  In 
planning  the  new  town,  care  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
clude many  of  the  inconvoniencies  of  the  old.  The 
now  built  houses  are  larger,  the  streets  wider,  and 
more  regular  than  those  of  the  old  ;  and  in  various 
places  they  lead  into  squares,  of  which  the  old  town 
was  destitute.  The  most  extensive  and  most  mag- 
nificent square  is  that,  one  of  whose  sides  is  formed 
by  the  palace  of  inquisition. 

Some  of  the  most  disgusting  customs,  that  are  the 
source  of  the  nastiness  with  which  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  are  covered,  still  continue.  Boots  may 
protect  the  feet  of  the  street-walker  from  the  filth 
of  the  streets;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  a  close 
carriage,  to  have  the  head  equally  secure  from  that 
which  is  thrown  from  the  windows  *. 

Scvt-ral  oi  the  m  w  stroets,  though  planned,  are 
not  entirely  built ;  many  vacancies  are  still  to  be 
seen.     They  would  never  be  cleaned  was  it  not  ab- 


There  is  a  very  plca»ing  contrast  between  the  professed  ami 
the  CAjistiVtH  duellist,  in  u  stor^  on  ihe  subject  ot  (iueiliii^-,  coii- 
tatncd  in  a  new  novel,  abouiidiug  ut  ui'-ecdutcs,  and  iiiCitledj 
'Re  StroUiiig  Planer. 

*  Wo  ate  iuturmcd  that  the  police  of  I.isbou  has  now  in  con- 
templation, to  lu^  down  coiiiiiion  .iew«;r»,  and  drain  aMny  hII  iiu- 
panties  into  the  Tagiis,  instead  oi  suiierin^  tUe  above  nauseous 
prattice,  bj-  winch  meuis  every  one  wIki  Irenuents  the  tlieaties, 
ir  exposed  ou  Ins  wa_y  home  to  receive  upon  liis  shoulders  a  iii>  si 
anweicoiuc  species  ot  nuctioii,  if  not  very  attentive  to  v^atch 
thu  rncycmei.ta  at  each  baievny  he  passes  auder. 
O   g3 
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■sohitcly  necessary  to  do  it,  previous  to  the  ceremony 
of  processions.  'I'he  lanes,  and  narrow  streets,  are 
never  cleaned  ;  in  consequence  of  which  some  arc 
almost  choked  up  *.  *" 

The  houses  in  general,  previous  to  the  earthquake, 
1755,  had  the  mcl.incholy  appearance  of  prisons 
with  small  windows,  very  often  without  glass,  from 
which  those  within  could  see  the  passengers  in  the 
street ;  but  could  not  be  seen  by  them :  on  this  ac- 
count they  were  called  Zelosios,  or  jealousies;  their 
peculiar  stiucture  being  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  thejcalousy  of  husbands.  Indeed  they  are  in 
some  respects  emblematic  of  that  passion,  as  it  for- 
merly manifested  itself  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  ;  and  still  appears  among  the  Turks, 
who  seem  to  have  no  regard  to  what  the  inclinations 
of  their  women  are,  provided  they  can  by  walls, 
and  locks,  and  eunuchs,  secure  their  persons  to 
themselves. 

The  houses  since  the  year  17.'55,  and  particularly 
those  lately  built,  have  large  and  convenient  win- 
dows, and  are  in  general  fouj  or  five  stories  high. 

There  are  no  agreeable  public  walks  belonging  to 
Lisbon,  though  no  spot  in  Europe  unites  so  many 
requisites  for  forming  an  extensive  and  delightful 
walk,  as  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  near  that  cit)  f-.    A 

*  Several  Inindred  men  are  at  the  present  time  dailj  eni- 
pioyed  removing  the  mounts  of  riibbisli ;  and  every  beast  of 
burden  is  embargoed,  or  put  into  requisition,  to  carry  them  off. 
Kegular  scavengers  are  also  appointed. 

t  The  OTily  public  promenade  is  a  garden,  called  Salitrc,  which 
jj  resorted  to  by  a  few  ladies  in  the  evening.  It  contains  bat 
one  grand  walk  in  the  centre ;  the  rest  is  all  laoaottmcusly  di- 
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scheme  for  this  purpose,  was  once  in  agitaliuii,  but 
it  was  dropped  on  account  ot  the  strange  inditier- 
cuce  of  the  inhabitants  for  so  dcbirublc  an  object. 

The  Portuguese  women  arc  extremely  indolent^ 
Tlieircliief  caipUjymcnt  and  common  amusement  is 
sitting  at  the  window,  and  beholding  the  passengers, 
who  are  now  pcrniitted  to  behold ///t7«  also. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  domestics  in  the  usual 
esrablishinent  of  a  family  in  tolerable  circumstances, 
at  Lisbon:  those  domestics  are  poorly  paid,  taudrily 
clothed,  scantily  i\'(.\,  and  as  insolent  as  tlieir  mas- 
ters. Some  of  them  are  ein|>lo3ed  by  the  intendant 
of  police  as  spies.  Were  it  the  object  of  a  govern- 
ment to  vitiaie  the  national  character,  and  depress 
the  national  spirit,  it  could  not  use  a  more  effectual 
means,  than  by  encouraging,  and  rewarding,  do- 
mestic spies ;  the  inl'allible  consequence  of  which  is, 
to  tear  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  nuiiual  confidence 
among  men,  to  spread  distrust,  hatred,  and  terror, 
into  every  breast,  to  make  them  tremble  at  the  sight 
of  the  most  subaltern  agent  in  oCticc  to  render  men 
uuliappy,  and  to  deprive  them  of  every  claim  to  bo 
otherwise. 

The  common  people  in  Lisbon,  seem  to  be  more 
oppressed  and  miserable,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe :  Their  misery  is  apparent  in  their  dejected 
looks,  in  their  meagre  bodies,  covered  with  rags  and 
nastiness.  Those  willing  to  work,  aie  not  paid  for 
their  labour  suflicicnt  to  maintain  them,  a,nd  many 


vUlrd  into  rcp;ular  little  plats  of  unit'orm  Miruhhcry,  more  <lull 
ami  samctii  ll>:it  any  Dutch  potat^rgafiitn  oa  the  buiiks  of  ti:c 
cuiial  I 'ok  Ulncht. 
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of  them  arc  kopt  from  starving  by  soups,  cliicfly 
consisting  of  the  washinif.s  of  the  plates  of  convents, 
after  the  monks  have  dined. — Js  it  surprising  that 
they  thieve,  rob,  and  sometimes  assassinate*? 

The  influence  of  the  monks  is  greater  in  Portugal, 
than  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country  in  Europe. 
There  are  not  great  many  families  hi  Lisbon  of  which 
some  monk  or  other  has  not  the  chief  direction; 


*  The  new  and  active  establishment  of  a  vigilant  police,  hi- 
therto unknown  in  LisboHj  is  at  present,  we  are  intbrnicd,  tlie 
theme  of  universal  praise,  and  has  operated  so  total  a  change, 
that  a  person  acquainted  with  that  metropolis,  only  a  year  ago^ 
•would  scarcely  recognize  it  again.  Till  now,  the  neglect  of  all  the 
municipal  regulations,  adopted  in  other  European  towns,  was 
proverbial  here,  and  the  danger  of  assassination  tuch,  as  to 
prevent  people  from  walking  the  streets  after  dark.  But  the 
syitem  is  now  completely  altered,  a  d  lately  several  offenders 
have  been  punished  with  death.  The  practice  of  smuggling  too 
which  was  openly  carried  to  a  great  length,  ha»  been  equally 
repressed.  The  city  is  lighted  throughout,  every  evLning.  Ta 
conduct  the  useful  reform  of  the  polite,  a  legion  of  eight  hun- 
dred men  have  been  raised,  including  two  hundred  cavalry. 
They  have  posts  established  thioughout  the  whole  city,  p.nd  par- 
ticularly on  the  water-hide,  where  thej  |jut  a  great  check  upon 
sfnucgling.  At  night,  nunierou?  patroles  of  that  legion  parade 
the  streets,  and  call  every  suS|iicioii3  pt'r.son  to  account,  assuming' 
various  disguises  to  come  upon  theiu  unawares;  by  this  means, 
they  have  purged  the  city  of  many  hordes  ot  m.screants  with 
which  it  used  to  be  infested  ;  at  the  cominei. cement  of  their  insti- 
tution, the  vagabonds  against  whom  it  was  directed,  thought  to 
have  intimidated  the  cor^rs,  as  they  hod  fonnerly  done.  But  on 
the  fust  rencontre,  the  desperadoes,  finding  tluit  this  leo-ioa 
would  not  be  trifled  with,  and  that  they  fired  uptm  their  assail- 
ants without  ceremony,  it  procured  them  nnmediate  respect,  ami 
ever  since,  a  soldier  ol  the  legion  has  bectrae  an  ol>jcct  of  terrci 
to  the  rabble. 
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Ri.'li<^ioiis  processions  form  the  jrrancl  and  most  in- 
teresting ainliseincnt  tit'  the  iiihabiliints  uf  Lisbon*, 
and  few  tilings  can  convey  a  stronger  jiresuniplion  of 
the  insipidity  of  their  usual  style  of  life  than  their 
iincliiig  any  amusement  in  thos^c  dreary  spectacles, 
which  consist  of  a  nuiltitude  of  men  of  all  condi- 
tions, dressed  in  robes  of  difi'erent  colours,  with  a 
white  stick  in  each  of  their  hands,  slowly  following 
the  statue  of  some  Saint,  with  bands  of  music  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  whole  closed  by  the  monks,  of  whom 
the  foregoing  S.ant   is  the  patron. 

To  these  ceremonies  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon 
flock  in  crowds,  and  behold  them  with  admira- 
tion. 

Tlic  ladies,  in  particular,  spend  several  days,  pre* 
vious  to  such  soleinnities,  in  preparing  their  richest 


•  The  f'itdiioiuible  world  are  at  prcncat  i-iiUMtiiuicd  at  IJiboa 
>vit!i  aij  Italian  opera,  upon  the  most  liberal  cstablislniiciit,  not 
surpassed  by  any  theatre  on  the  continent  in  the  vocal  di-part- 
nn-nt.  The  Uanciiig,  though  capital,  is  not  etpial  to  the  Taribinn 
dlspliiy  of  execilcnce  iu  ihiit  graceful  art;  but  the  amateurs  in 
general,  who  have  heard  IMrs.  Biihn;jton,  affirm,  that  in  point  of 
^ll)l;^ng,  she  is  not  superior  to  Signora  Catalani.  Slie  and  Signer 
C'rescntini,  (whose  po•,vcr^arc  already-  known  on  the  Loudon  blagc) 
are  at  present  the  rage  at  Lisbon  ;  they  attract  a  numerous  asseni- 
))l.igc  I'.t  every  perforuuuice,  and  receive  emoluments  almost  as 
tnoTuiuus  as  in  England,  independent  of  rich  presents  from  the 
nobility  and  fashionable  dilettanti 

Bt^ities  »he  grand  opera,  there  are  two  other  theatres  at  Lis- 
bon, and  (ineat  Bfliem;  tiicse  arc  ujjon  the  Sadler's  Wells  prin- 
ciple, and  tolerable  good  Icats  of  acti\  ity  are  displayed  there  ; 
but  the  drannitic  departnicut  is  barbarously  vitiaied  on  the  Por- 
tuguese sr;i2;e,  not  lor  want  of  theatrical  talents,  lor  there  aro 
some  very  pispcctablc  ones,,  but  troin  the  wretched  medley  of 
Uartholomcw-fair  buiToonery,  blended  even  ia  the  most  sej:ou» 
lubtoricai  reprtsentutious. 
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aitirc  ;  and  on  tlic  nnorning  of  the  liappy  day,  having 
exluius,tcd  all  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  to  draw  forth 
their  charms,  they  place  themselves  at  the  windows 
and  balconu-s  by  which  the  procession  is  to  pass,  per- 
haps several  hours  before  it  docs  pass,  and  there  ex- 
hibit a  mucii  mure  brilliant  and  agreeable  spectacle 
than  they  behold. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  his  sta- 
tue is  carried  in  procession,  superbly  dressed  in  robes 
of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  studded  with 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  borrowed  from  the 
most  opulent  families  of  Lisbon.  As  those  jewel* 
are  supposed,  after  having  touched  the  statue  of  the 
saint,  to  acquire  the  power  of  preserving  the  person 
who  wears  tiiem  from  various  diseases,  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  their  proprietors  shi.uld  be  exceeding  wil- 
ling to  lend  them. 

"What  should  induce  the  ladies  to  assist  so  patiently 
at  those  processions  has  in  some  degree  been  e>:plain- 
ed»  The  assicuous  atimdance  of  the  men  with  their 
cloaks  and  white  sticks  must  be  imputed  entirely  to 
superstitious  motives.  A  notion  prevails,  that  by 
following  some  of  those  processions,  in  that  manner 
during  seven  successive  years,  a  man  secures  himself 
from  the  hazard  of  dying  in  a  state  of  reprobation. 

There  is  little  variety  at  Lisbon  :  one  week  is  like 
the  whole  year,  and  the  whole  year  like  the  fir^t 
week. — After  what  I  have  written  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  did  not  find  the  climate  *  so  effectual 


*  Medical  men  are  now  so  much  convinced  of  the  mildnossof 
climate  ot  Soudi  D jvon,  winch  is  move  particularly  (clt  in  winter^ 
liiiUtlipy  recosniiiend  it  to  th.t'ir  patients  as  much  as  Lisbon  ;  and 
essentially  to  tliose  who  are  *fiiictcd  wiiU  asthiuatic  and  puiiuo- 
BAry  cojuplaiuts. 
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a  remedy  for  my  old  complaint  of  eraiui  as   fjr  m-, 

COUilll  *. 


THE  MILANESE   AXD  SWISS   PEASANTS. 

'^V£I  Y  are  tlie  mhabitants  of  the  rich  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  vvhcro  nature  pours  forth  her  f^ifti  in  such 
jjiofusion,  less  opulent  than  those  of  the  mountiins 
of  Switzerland  ?  Becaus'i  freedom,  whose  influence 
is  more  benign  than  sunshine  and  zephyrs,  who  co- 
vers the  rugged  rock  with  soil,  drains  the  sickly 
swamp,- and  clothes  the  brown  heath  in  verdure ; 
who  dresses  the  labourer's  .  face  with  smiles,  and 
makes  him  behold  his  increasing  family  with  delight 
and  exultation  ;  freedom  lias  abandoned  the  fertile 
fields  of  Lombardy,  and  dwells  among  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland f. 


*  This  sickly  disposition  perlnps,  ])rcventcd  our  Iravelier  from 
vitiliiig  and  mentioning  two  objects  wurtliy  to  be  seen  in  Lisbon  . 
1st.  The  noble  aqueduct  ext(niding  upwards  ot  two  leagues.  It 
is  an  impressive  a|^  stupendous  nionumnnt,  and  almost  wortiiy  of 
the  title  inscribed  on  ilic  architrave  ot"  its  iVoi?lispiece,  near  the 
grand  reservoir  -.—Rcgni  oriutmentum,  ttrbis  pradiguin.  This  beau- 
tiful edifice  under  the  grand  arch  of  which  a  frigate  might  pa^s 
in  full  sail,  supplies  the  whole  city  with  water,  which  it  conveys 
froiij  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  and  must  bo  acknowledged  one  of  tliu 
most  stupendous  elforts  of  liunian  industry. — '.'iidly.  There  is  to 
be  seen  at  Bclluni,  a  Uotiiuicai  Garden,  and  a  museuu),  which  is 
open  to  the  public  :  it  co'itams  an  extensive  collection  of  tropicHl 
birds  and  reptiles  from  tli".  Portuguese  coloi\ics,  fossils,  and  rich  mi- 
nerals, but  blended  and  trowdeii  loo  much  together,  for  want  of 
due  space  to  exhibit  Ihcui. 

t  It  dwells  there  no  more.— Swiss  libc-ty  presented  a  too 
atrikin;;  contrast  to  the  chains  with  which  the  lawless  French  Di- 
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FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  rEERAGE. 

The  privilci^cs  possessed,  and  the  superiority  as- 
sumed by  the  noblesse  of  France,  over  the  interior 
orders  were  evils  ot  greater  magnitude  than  they 
may  seem  to  those  Englishmen  who  judge  by  the  im- 
pression whicli  the  privileges  and  conduct  of  tlieno- 
LilJty  of  their  own  country  make  on  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen. 


rectory  had  loaded  that  nation,  to  let  it  remain  unalterable.— 
They  were  afraid,  lest  the  sight  of  a  neighbouring  people,  happy 
by  a  true,  wise,  and  reasonable  liberty,  might  awaken,  in  the  en- 
slaved French,  the  energy  necessary  to  break  the  oppressive 
chains  of  their  Directory.  That  Directory  then,  under  the  fictiti- 
ojs  prctenceof  restoring  and  thes  ccuring  to  the  Vaudese  country 
certain  rights;  of  freeing  Switzerland  from  the  Bernese  oligarchy, 
and  its  sup()osed  aristocracy,  that  Barbarous  Directory  decreed, 
that  Helvetia  should  renounce  the  laws,  wliicii,  for  so  raany  cen- 
turies, had  secured  her  liappiness;  that  she  sLoald  accept  a  form 
of  Governtueut  which  tyranny  alone  could  authorise  the  Rulers 
of  France  to  dictate^  they  decreed  that  French  armies  should 
carry  all  the  horrors  of  war  among  people  who  were  ignorant  of 
their  existence. — Methuiks  I  see  their  warriors  blindly  slaves  to 
their  orders,  climbing  up  the  craggy  and  lofty  rocks  which  once 
secured  the  tranquility  of  that  good  people. — Methinks  I  hear 
them  thundering  their  decrees.  "  Die  or  obey  the  Directory  v;ho 
sends  us  to  slaughter  you." — Brave  but  mistaken  French  grena- 
diers! What  are  you  doing i" — Desist! — These  warriors  were 
long  your  friends,  your  fellov/  soldiers — are  you  going  to  strike 
them.''  They  only  wish  for  tranquility,  and  yon  come  to  disturb 
it.  lliey  constantly  proved  themselves  your  defenders,  and  j'ou 
come  to  attack  them.  They  have  never  ceased  to  supply  vour 
wants  ;  and  you  come  to  plunder  their  property.  Their  neutra- 
lity has  been  the  protection  of  3"out  own  land,  and  as  a  reward 
for  it,  you  come  to  invade  their  territory  ! — Ah  !  Do  not  disho- 
nour bravery  by  enaploying  it  so  basely— Lik"£y,  equality,  fcli- 
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The  prcccdeircy  and  distinctions  which  the  nobility 
rnjoy  in  common  society  in  England  are  never  re- 
fused unless  when  arrogated  ;  and  therefore,  arc  ne- 
ver or  seldom  assumed,  but  always  granted. 

The  privileges  of  the  British  nobility,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  noblesse  of  France,  before 
the  revolution,  will  in  general  be  found  at  once  more 
valuable  and  loss  invidious :  they  consist  in  the 
hereditary  share  they  have  in  the  legislature  ;  not  iu 
their  forming  a  part  of  the  pageantry  of  a  court,  or 
in  having  their  lands  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
Peers  of  Great  Britain  are  few  in  number;  and 
strongly  connected  with  the  Commons,  by  intermar- 
riages, friendship,  and  the  reciprocal  pov  cr  of  being 
of  service  to  each  other. 


i-iti/,  are  as  tlie  vanguard  of  tlic^e  numerous  armies  wliicli  your 
rapacious  rulers  scud  among  those  nations  whose  plunder  they 

have  decreed.     But  these  are  mere   high  sounding   words. 

■^'ou  are  strangers  to  their  true  meaning  ;  you  know  by  name 
'hose  invaluable  and  heavenly  gilts  the  Helvetians  Lave  long 
known— long  have  they  enjoyed  their  endearing  t>le.ssings,  before 
vou  came  amongst  them.  Profound  Peace,  true  Freedom,  real 
IIappines<,  luivc  fled  from  Ihcir  mountams  at  your  approach.— 1« 
Ihey  have  fled,  jKihaps,  al.ij !  forages  to  come. — At  the  pr<'icnt 
nixment,  has  not  despotism  again  forced  a  new  constitution  on 
:hc'  brave  and  for  ;  erly  free  people  of  Sw  itzerland  ?  Whatever 
nuty  ha\e  been  tlie  secret  motives  of  each  Director  in  respect  to 
Helvetia,  when  in  1796  they  ordered  the  entrance  of  their  armies 
into  thai  country,  they  afterwards  pleaded  as  an  excn.'e  for  their 
atrocious  violence,  thut  they  were  in  perfect  ignor;ince  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  territory  ;  and  believed  they  were  doing  right  in 
chaneing  the  form  of  its  Government.  When  a  German  placed 
the  real  civil  and  religious  state  of  Switzerland  under  the  view  of 
the  philanthropic  L;»  Revilliere  I^j)aux  ;  he  is  said  to  have  ex. 
rl.iimed  :  "  Then  perhaps,  I  have  been  contributing  to  do  tliem 
■  »u  injury  all  thii  lime  ' "  But  kuowlcdgr  and  repentance  ca'af 
u  h 
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The  situation  of  the  French  noblesse  with  respect 
to  the  commons,  or  as  thoy  call  them  roturicrs,  M'as 
very  different.  The  privileges  of  the  former  were  in 
many  instances  vague,  unabccrtaincd  by  positive 
laws,  and  depending  merely  on  ancient  usage. 

The  impgrtancc  and  consideration  at  court  of  a 
British  Peer  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  his  influ- 
ence and  popularit}'  in  the  country.  The  importance 
of  a  French  n')bleman  depended  entirely  on  court  fa- 
vour, and  dwindled  into  nothing  at  the  frown  of  his 
sovereign. 

A  British  Peer  has  a  strong  motive  to  cultivate  the 
good-will  of  all  the  inhabitants  around  his  estate  4 
whereas  a  French  JNlarquis  or  Duke  had  no  motives 
but  the  sentiment's  of  benevolence  or  humanity  to 
behave  with  attention  and  kinnness  to  the  peasantry. 

Letters  of  noblesse  were  not  difficult  to  be  obtained 
in  France  ;  and  the  exuberant  plantation  of  nobility 
was  there  very  extensive  and  cumbersome.  In  that 
country  the  airs  of  superiority,  which  they  were  apt 
to  assume,  were  more  difficult  to  repress,  and  were 
apparent  in  every  place. — The  Government  and  cus- 
toms of  England  do  not  tolerate  that  degree  of  inso- 

too  late. — Will  the  present  Government  of  France  follow  the 
same  tyrannical  conduct  r— that  Government,  from  whom  we 
hear  nothingbut  pretensions  to  grand  views,  justice  and  humanity  ! 
—Were  it.  to  persevere  in  oppressive  violence— it  ought  to  excite 
a  double  indignation,  as  it  will  certainly  provoke  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance in  Switzerland  at  the  first  opportunity. — Should  the  powers 
of  Europe  crouch  before  the  mandates  of  Consular  government, 
and  tamely  look  on,  and  see  it  dictating  constitnticns  to  other 
countries  by  an  armed  force  ? — Had  this  been  attempted  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  or  Louis  XVL  what  would  the  rest  of  Europe 
have  said  ?  Would  they  have  stood  the  ruute  spectators  of  lh« 
scene  ?— T'lC  Smss  Editor, 
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Icnce,  that  was  formerly  (lisj)layccl,  with  impunity,  by 
the  noblesse  in  France,  and  still  continues  in  otlur 
rountiies  of  Europe. 


BRUNSWICK 


Is  situated  in  a  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocker. 
The  houses  in  general  are  old,  but  many  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected  of  late,  and  the  city  acciuircs 
fresii  beauty  every  day. 

Foriiiicalioiis  have  been  the  cause  of  much  cala^ 
mily  to  many  towns  in  Germany,  having  sewed  not 
to  defend  them,  but  rather  to  attract  the  vengeance 
of 'enemies.  But  the  fortifications  at  Brunswick 
were  of  great  utility  in  the  seven  years  war,  arid  on 
one  occasion,  they  saved  the  town  from  being  pil- 
laged, and  aflbrded  Prince  Frederick,  an  opportu- 
nity of  performing  an  action,  which  I  imagine  gave 
lum  mure  joy  than  twenty  victories*. 

•  This  happened  in  the  year  1761. — Mareschal  Broglio,  had 
sent  a  body  of  iiOJJOO  men,  under  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  who 
took  posession  of  Woh'enbuttle,  and  soon  after  invested  Bruns- 
wick. Prince  Ferdinand  anxious  to  save  his  native  city,  vea- 
turcd  to  detach  .5000  of  his  army,  small  as  it  was,  under  hi» 
nephew,  Frederick,  assisted  by  General  Luckner,  with  orders  tp 
harass  the  cneiuy,  and  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege.  The  young 
Prince,  while  tn  his  marcii,  sent  a  soldier  with  a  letter  to  the 
governor,  which  was  wrapped  round  a  l>\illet,  and  which  the 
joldier  was  to  swallow,  in  case  of  his  being  taken  by  the  enemy. 
•—He  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  safe  into  the  town. — The 
letter  apprised  the  commander  of  the  garrison  of  tl;c  Prince's 
approach,  and  particularised  the  niglit  and  hour,  when  he  ex- 
pected to  be  at  a  certain  place  near  the  town,  recjuiring  him  to 
lavcvT  his  entrance,  la.  the  middle  of  tlie  ai^ht  appoiuted,  the 
H  h2 


The  acadt  my  of  Brunswick  has  been  ncw-njodeU-- 
jtd,  and  the  plan  of  education  improved,  by  the  at- 
tention, and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince*.  Students  now  resort  to  this  academy,  from 
many  parts  of  Germany,  and  there  are  generally 
some  young  gentlemen  from  Britain,  who  arc  sent  to 
be  educated  here. 

Such  of  them  who  are  intended  for  a  military  life» 
will  not  find  so  many  advantages  united  at  any  other 
place  on  the  Continent,  as  at  the  academy  of  Bruns- 
wick.  They  will  be  here  under  the  protection  of  a 
family,  partial  to  the  British  nation  :  every  branch  of 
science  is  taught  by  masters  of  known  abilities. — Th6 
young  students  will  see  garrison  duty  regularly  per- 
formed, and  may,  by  the  interest  of  the  Prince,  ob- 
tain liberty  to  attend  the  reviews  of  the  Prussian, 
troops,  at  Magdebourg  and  Berlin. — They  will  have 
few  temptations  to  expence,  in  a  tewn  where  they 
can  see  no  example  of  extravagance — have  few  op- 
portunities of  dissipation,  and  none  of  gross  de- 
bauchery. 

The  country  about  Brunswick,  is  agreeable;  you 
are  particularly  pleased  to  see  some  gentlemen's  seats 
«ear  this  town  ;  a  sight  very  rare  in  Germany,  where, 
if  you  avoid  towns  and  courts,  you  may  travel  a 
great  extent  of  country,  without   perceiving  houses 

Prince  fell  suddenly  on  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  unsuspicious 
of  his  approach,  were  encaiuped,  carelessly  within  a  luile  of  the 
town.  They  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  spread  such  aa 
alarm  among  the  infantry,  lliat  they  also  retreated  with  consider- 
able loss.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  young  Prince  entered 
B'  unswick,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whom 
Ue  had  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
*  Now  the  reif r.uig  Prince. 


for  any  order  of  men  between  the  prince  and  the  pea- 
sant. 


PARIS 
(Under  the  Tyranny  cf  Robcrspicrre.) 

Instead  of  that  gay  metropolis,  the  ingenuity* 
the  taste,  and  even  the  absurdities  of  whose  inhabi- 
tants afforded  instruction,  entertainment,  and  laugh- 
ter, to  the  rest  of  Europe,  Paris  seems  now  to  be 
the  abode  of  terror  and  cruelty,  from  whence  tlic 
neighbouring  nations  arc  menaced  with,  devastation 
and  ruin  ! 

Who  could  have  imagined,  that  a  nation  so  fond  of 
amusement  and  pleasantry,  would  have  been  the 
abode  of  so  muck  misery  ? 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  France  could  with 
truth,  say  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  what  Scarroii^  the 
husband  of  Madam  Maintenon,  said  lo  his  relations, 
weeping  round  his  death-bod  : — I  shall  never  make 
you  wcej^,  so  much  as  I  have  made  you  laugh. 


TUE  SAILOR. 


"  I'll  give  you  a  shilling,  my  lad,"  said  I,  "  if  you'll 
tell  me  who  tlie  lady  is  who  came  out  of  that  cottagOv 
and  stepped  into  the  chaise.''—  Sho  liad  struc!<  mc  by 
the  loveliness  <.{  Iicr  face,  as  well  as  by  the  elegance 
and  symmetry  of  her  person. 

*'  I  would  give  you  half-a-crown  myself  lo  know 
who  she  is,"  answer^d'the  sailor. 

"  I  know  your  gencros-ly  as  v, ell  as  your  taste, 
my  honest  fellow  j  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  accepi- 
li  h  3 
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ing  this  lialf  guinea  to  drink  the  woman's  health,  y6tf 
admire  so  much." 

"  Thank  your  honour,"  replied  the  sailor.  "  All 
the  int'onnation  I  can  give  you  concerning  the  lady 
who  has  just  set  sail,  is,  that  I  am  sure  she  is  an  Eng- 
lish woman." 

•'   How  dan  you  be  sure  even  of  that?"  said  I. 

*'  Because  all  yout  foreign  women,  were  they  ever 
so  handsome'  have  something  of  an  outlandish  look, 
which  this  lady  has  not,"  replied  the  sailor. 

"  You  have  seen  a  great  many  foreign  women, 
perhaps,"  resumed  I. 

"   I  have  sailed  round  the  world." 
"'  You  must,  then,  have  had  great  opportunities. — 
And  pray,  where  did  you  see  the  handsomest  ?" 

"  Why,  please  your  honour,  taking  them  all  in 
ill,"  rejoined  the  sailor,  "  I  do  not  know  but  the 
handsomest  women  I  ever  saw,  that  is  to  say  out  of 
Bngland,  was  during  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  I  chanced  to  get  a  glimpse  of  some 
Greek  girls  belonging  to  an  old  Turk." 

"  To  an  old  Turk  !" 

"  Yes,  very  old,  please  your  honour.  One  might 
have  thoirght  he  had  no  more  use  for  so  many  girls, 
than  a  dog  hath  for  a  side  pocket,  as  the  saying  is. 
But  the  sight  1  had  of  them,  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
very  dear." 

"Those  Greek  girls,  came  nearest  in  beauty  to 
the  lady  who  is  just  gone,  you  think  }"  said  I. 

"  No,  please  your  honour — Neil  Smith,  of  Liver- 
pool, comes  nearest  in  the  article  of  face,  which  ig 
all  I  can  speak  to,  in  respect  of  Nell," 
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*•  You  think,  then,  that  Nell  Smith,  hcrstif,  13 
rot  quite  so  liandsonie  as  that  lady." 

"  I  cannot,  in  conscience,  say  she  is,"  replied  the 
sailor  !  "  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  pre* 
for  Nell,  for  old  acquaiutance  sake. 


MANIIEIM, 

Is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
Germany.  The  streets  are  all  as  straight  ar  arrows, 
being  what  they  call  lixrecs  au  cordcau,  and  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles.  This  never  fails  to 
|)lcase  at  Hrbt,  but  becomes  sooner  tiresome  than  a 
•  >v:n  a  built  with  less  regularity.  When  a  man 
lias  walked  through  the  town  for  half  a  forenoon,  his 
eyes  search  in  vain  for  variety;  the  same  objects  seem 
t^  i:u)ve  along  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  all  the 
while  a-ship-board. 

They  calculate  the  number  of  inhaljitants  at  21,000, 
including  the  garrison,  which  consists  of  .5000  men. 
TU\i  town,  has  three  noble  gates,  adorned  with  basso 
relievos  very  beautifully  executed.  You  can  walk 
walk  round  the  ramparts  with  eastiu  the  space 
I'f  an  hour.  The  furlitications  are  wi-ll  contrived^ 
nud  in  good  order,  and  the  town  acquires  a  gnat 
aJdiiional  strength  from  being  almost  entirely  sur_ 
rounded  by  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  and  lim- 
ited in  a  flat,  not  commanded  by  any  rii^ing  ground. 
Yet,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  (hat  this  city  were 
quite  open,  and  without  any  fortification.  .An  at- 
tempt to  defend  it  might  prove  the  destruction  of  ihe 
citizens  houses  and  the  electoral  palace.  A  palace 
is  injudiciou«ly  situalcd  when  built  within  a  fuitified 
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town,  because  a  threat  of  the  enemy  to  bombard  it, 
might  induce  the  garrison  to  surrender. 

The  electoral  palace  is  a  most  magnificent  struc- 
ture, situated  at  the  juncture  of  the  llliine  and  the 
Neckar. — The  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  and  the 
collection  of  pictures,  are  much  vaunted. 


THE  GERMAN   PRINCES, 

Are  minute  observers  of  form.  The  same  esta- 
blishment for  their  household,  the  same  ofticers  in 
the  palace,  arc  to  be  found  here,  as  in  the  court  of 
the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe.  The  differ- 
once  lies  more  in  the  salaries,  than  in  the  talents  re- 
quisite for  these  places;  one  pay-master  for  the 
forces,  has  greater  emoluments  in  England,  than  a 
grand  marechal  ;  a  grand  chamberlain,  two  secreta- 
ries of  the  slate,  and  half-a-dozen  more  of  the  chief 
ofilccrs  of  a  German  court,  all  taken  together. 

The  sovereign  princes  in  Germany,  have  an  unli- 
mited power  over  their  people;  and  may  sell  the 
persons  of  their  subjects,  or  employ  them  in  any 
other  way  they  think  pnper.  If  you  ask  the  question 
in  direct  terms,  of  a  Ge-raian,  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative,  and  will  talk  of  certain  rights  which  the 
suijjects  enjoy,  and  that  they  can  appeal  to  the  great 
council,  or  general  diet  of  the  Empire,  for  relief. 
But  after  all  his  ingenuity  and  distinctions,  you  find 
that  the  barriers  which  protect  the  peasant  from  the 
power  of  the  prince,  are  so  weak,  that  they  are  hardly 
worth  keeping  up,  and  that  the  only  security  the  pea- 
sant has  for  his  person   and  property,  must  proceed 
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from  thctmriiiauon,   good  sense,  and  justice  of  hts 
sovcrcisii*. 


rilE   SKNTtJ^F.I,. 

AuguH  1»,  1792. 

I  wi:nt  this  morning  to  sco  tlie  Temple* — Great 
jTiislo  it  lines  interest  the  mind,  like  great  virtues. 
'I'hc  cruel  revcrbc  the  royal  family  of  France  now  ex- 
perience, has  seldom  been  absent  from  my  thoughts. 
Being  informed,  that  there  was  a  particular  spot  be- 
hind the  building,  from  which  I  had  a  grcit  proba- 
bility of  hi^ving  my  curiobity  gratilicd,  I  went  there 
in  company  with  two  gentlemen,  and  a  vaJet  de 
place. 


•  To  the  honour  of  Cerniaa  princes,  it  must  be  said  that^ 
happily,  this  unlimited  power  has  been  in  gei<eral  found  to  be 
placed  ill  equital)Ie  handsj  who  have  employed  it  entirely  for  tiiB 
good  of  llieir  subjects,  by  wliou»  they  ur©  beloved. 

*  This  building,  originally  belonged  to  the  ordar  of  Knights 
Templars,  which  arose  in  the  time  of  tha  earliest  Crusades,  and 
was  destroyed  with  the  most  shocking  circumstances  of  cruelly, 
on  incredible  pretexts,  in  the  year  1313,  by  the  avidity  and  re- 
venge of  Philip  the  Fair,  with  the  concurrence  of  Pope  Clement 
V.  who  was  then  in  P'rance.  The  ground  which  belongs  to  the 
temple,  is  surrounded  hy  a  high  wall,  on  part  of  which  are  a 
kind  of  battlements.  This  wall  also  incloses  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  principai  body  of  the  building;  a  great  many  houses,  and 
separate  buildiiiga  have  been  added,  which  are  inhabitad  by 
tradesmen,  who  enjoy  particular  privileges.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, the  whole  wasiin  asylum  for  debtors. — Now,  in  its  towers 
are  detained,  those  who  are  accused  of  high-treason.  The  build- 
ings which  filled  its  inclosurc,  have  been,  in  part,  demolished  , 
and  some  streets  have  been  opened,  which  coimuunicatc  wivti 
those  of  La  Cordfrie. 
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A  person  whom  I  accidentally  met  611  the  spot, 
pointed  out  two  windows  in  the  tower,  which  he 
said  belonged  to  the  apartments  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  at  which  they  were  sometimes  seen. 

^\  hile  I  stood  looking  at  the  windows,  one  of  the 
national-guards,  who  was  a  sentinel  near  the  place 
came  up,  and  addressing  me,  said,  "  V'uus  prolongez 
vos  obijcivalions  iin  pen  trop.  Monsieur;  passez 
votrc  chcmin  s'il  vous  phiit."  (You  ])rolong  your 
observations  a  little  too  much,  Sir;  you  had  better 
be  gone.) 

Before  1  had  time  to  speak,  the  valet  de  place 
said,  "  Ces  messieurs  sont  des  etrangers..des  Ang- 
)ois/'  (These  gentlemen  are  foreigners.  >they  are 
English.) 

The  sentinel  replied,  "  Ici  jc  ne  connois'  per- 
sonne,"  (at  this  place  I  make  no  distinction,)  aiid 
then  repeated  what  he  had   said. 

"  Mais,  Monsieur,  pourquoi ;"  (Lut  why  ?)  re- 
sumed the  valet. 

"  Pourquoi  ["  said  the  centinel,  a  little  fiercely^ 
"  parce  qu'ille  faut,"  (because  it  must  be  so.) 

I  checked  the  valet,  and  we  did  what  the  soldier 
required ;  for  to  borrow  an  expression  cf  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  request  xvas  reasonable,  and  the  argU" 
went  cogent. 

Tbe  situatif  n  of  that  unfortunate  family  is  so 
affecting,  tluit  it  might  awaken  the  tcelings  of  tho 
niost  callous-hearted  statesmen,,  and  incline  thom  tc 
nicasurcs  of  mildness,  and  even  generosity. 
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MILNCH     FIKAXCE3. 

"Many  iinaaino  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  befort* 
ihc  fiiumccs  of  France  can  recover  the  extraordiary 
drains  they  have  of  late  undergone*:  it  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  her  resources  arc  prodi- 
gious, of  wliich  nothing  can  afford  more  convincing 
proofs  than  the  rapidity  with  which,  on  former  oc- 
casions, she  acquired  riches  and  prosperity,  alter 
being  exhausted  by  civil  dissentions  or  foreign  wars. 

Slie  revived  from  all  the  disasters  of  the  bloody 
civil  war  of  the  league,  with  wonderful  quickness, 
and  acquired  new  (!i:;nity  and  unprecedented  pro- 
sperity under  Henry  IV. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  ci\il  dissentions  and 
war  of  the  Fronde,  her  greatness  and  wealth  excited 
the  jealousy,  and  resisted  the  force  of  several  power- 
ful states  which  combined  ajrainst  her. 


*  Had  Dr.  Mnore  been  inclined  to  sacrificf  truth  to  intiT'i'stcd 
views,  and  liis  jiidi^mcnt  to  liis  ambition;  a  hirelina:  of  courts  and 
minister!!,  he  could  have  darkened  the  political  picture  of  the 
Frtnch  finances;  and  thus  he  would  have  infallibly  obtained 
titles  and  pensions  ns  well  as  some  of  his  profession,  or  as  thai 
modern  prophet  in  politics,  that  knight-errtiiit,  who.  Dun  Quixctc 
like,  annually  signs  the  bankruptcy  of  the  French  Treasury, 
and  with  bis  indefatigable  fjuin  gives  the  death-blow  to  the 
French  Republic. — But  such  was  not  Dr.  Moore's  character  ; 
and  be  has  gained  and  deserved  what  is  infinitely  more  precious 
than  titles  and  pensions,  an  unsullied  reputation  of  moderation, 
sagacity,  and  love  of  truth  :  he  lived  cherished  for  his  uiias!aiu- 
ing  modesty,  sought  after  for  bis  wit,  ingenuity,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  beloved  for  his  benevolence,  and  respected  lor  his  ui»- 
."ihaken  integrity ;  he  has  died  deeply  and  sincerely  lamented  by 
a  respectable  family,  and  a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  and  re- 
grcUcd  as  »n  i»itcresting,  sensible,  and  sagacioua  writer,—!'.  i\ 
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The  sudden  recovery  iVom  the  disastrous  conditjott 
to  which  Trance  was  reduced  at  the  two  epochs 
above  mentioned,  was  partly  owing  to  the  talents  of 
the  two  princes  who  reigned  immediately  after  them. 

The  first,  (Henry  IV.)  being  blessed  with  bcnevo* 
Icnce  and  genius,  had  at  once  the  inclination  to 
raise  his  country  from  the  calamitous  state  in  which 
she  was,  and  the  power  to  execute  it — he  was  in 
•reality  a  great  king. 

The-  second,  (Louis  XH'.)  has  been  called  the 
test  actor  of  a  great  king  that  ever  lived. 


VEVAY 

Is  a  pretty  little  town,  containing  between  three 
or  four  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  sweetly  situated 
on  a  plain,  near  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
where  the  Rhone  enters.  The  mountains  behind  the 
town,  though  cx-ceedingly  high,  are  entirely  cul- 
tivated. 

The  principal  church  is  detached  from  the  town, 
and  situated  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  it.  From  the 
terrace,  or  church-yard,  there  is  a  view  of  the  Alps, 
the  Rhone,  the  lake,  with  towns  and  villages  on  iti 
margin.^^Within  the  church  the  body  of  General 
Ludlow  is  deposited.  That  steady  Republican  with- 
drew from  Lausanne  to  this  place,  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  friend  Lisle,  who  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  as  he  was  going  to  church,  by  a  ruffian,  who 
had  come  across  the  kke  for  that  purpose,  and  who, 
amidst  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  murder,  got 
safe  to  the  boat,  and  escaped  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
territories  on  the  other  side,  where  he  was  openly 
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protected.  This  was  a  pitiful  way  of  avenging  the 
death  of  a  monarch,  who,  whether  justly  or  not, 
had  been  publicly  condemned,  and  executed. 

Tlierc  is  a  long  Latin  epitaph  on  Ludlow's  monu- 
ment, enumerating  many  circumstances  of  his  life, 
but  omitting  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all.  He 
is  called,  patrlu-  libertatis  dc/'e/isor,  et  poi.cstatis  av 
bitraricc propugnafor acccrrh>iiis,^c*.  But  no  nearer 
hint  is  given  of  his  having  been  one  of  king  Charles 
tiie  First's  judges,  and  of  his  having  signed  the  sen- 
tence against  that  ill-fated  prince. 

However  fund  the  Swiss  in  general  may  be  of 
liberty,  and  however  partial  to  its  asscrtors,  it  is  prc- 
bumable  that  those  who  protected  Ludlow  did  not 
approve  of  this  part  of  his  story,  and  on  that  ac- 
count a  particular  mention  of  it  was  not  made  on 
his  tomb. 


PASQUlNADEt. 


When  the  city  of  Paris    erected   an    cquestriaxi 
statue  in  honour  of  Louis  W.  (a  statue  which   was 

*  A  defender  of  tlie  liljcrty  of  lib  native  country,  and  a  de- 
termined opposer  of  arbitrary  power,  &c. 

t  This  word  is  synonymous  ■with  lampoon,  and  takes  it's  origin 
from  the  statue  of  Pasqnin  at  Rome,  which  witli  that  of  Man- 
forio  has  served  as  vehicle  for  the  keenest  satire  in  a  land  of  a 
most  uncoiitrouled  despotism.  The  statue  of  Pa!>(iiiin  is  of 
marble  greatly  mutilated,  it  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  palace 
of  the  Ursinos;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of  a  gladia- 
tor :  That  of  iVlunfurio  is  placed  in  another  quarter  of  Itome ;  it 
lies  at  its  whole  lengtli ;  according  to  some  it  represents,  Paii- 
ariitm  JuvHtn,  accordiag  to  others,  the  river  lihinc  or  I'ar,  To 
I  i 
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begun  by  Bouchardon,  and  finished  by  Pigal)  ;  an 
inscription  for  it  was  handed  about;  it  was  in  Latin, 
and  very  short  : 

STATUA    STATU;E. 

T/ie  statue  of'  a  statue*. 
No  danger  is    sunicient  to  restrain  the  Parisians 
from  writing  and  spreading  such  Pasquinades,  which 
arc  greatly  relished  by  the  whole  nation. 


one  or  other  of  these  statues  arc  affixed  during  llic  couccahueut 
of  the  night,  those  satires  or  lampoons,  which  the  authors  wish 
should  be  dispersed  about  Rome  without  any  danger  to  them- 
selves.—An  anonymous  author  has  given  the  following  account 
of  the  statue  of  Pasquin — a  satirical  slioeniaker  of  that  name, 
who  lived  at  Rome,  anmsed  himself  with  rallying  very  severely 
those  who  passed  by  his  shop.  He  soon  became  famous ;  and 
had  he  had  time  to  piiblisli;  he  would  have  been  the  Peter  Pindar 
of  his  day.  But  his  genius  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  to  rest 
on  his  shop  board.  Sometime  after  his  death  there  was  found 
under  the  pavement  of  his  shop,  this  statue  of  an  ancient  gla- 
diator. It  was  soon  set  up,  and  by  universal  consent,  was  in- 
scribed with  his  name.  They  attempt  to  raise  him  from  the 
dead  by  frequently  reviving  liis  spirit,  and  rendering  the  statue 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bears. 

*  Manv  other  epigrams  were  handed  about : 
Bouchardon  est  un  animal, 
Et  son  ouvrage  fait  pitie. 
II  place  les  vices  ii  cheval ; 
Et  met  les  vertus  ii  pied 

Voila  notre  Roi  comme  il  est  a  Versailles, 
Sans  foi,  sans  loi,  &  sans  entrailles. 

Both  are   too  severe  :    wicked    inclinations,  and  crudfy   of 
temper  did  not  belong  to  Louis  the  fifteenth. 


MONT    BLANC*. 


At   tlic  sight  of  its  hoary  majesty,  I  remembered 
the  following  lints  : 

So  Zeiul)la's  rocks,  (the  beauteous  work  of  frost) 

Ilise  white  in  iiir,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast ; 

Pale  suns,  unfeltat  distance  roll  away, 

And  on  til'  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  plav  ; 

]",tcrnal  snows  the  growing  mass  s\i|iiilv. 

Fill  the  blight  mountains,  prop  th'ii»xunibcut  skv  ; 

As  Atlas  fix'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears, 

The  gather'U  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 


THE    WORK-HOUSE    BOY, 

Mrs.    "  Pray  who   are   the   parents   of  this 

charming  boy  ?" 

Olil  woman. — "  The  Lord  above  he  only  knows, 
lb'  is  no  relation  of  mine — I  never  saw  him  in  my 
lilo,  till  this  here  blessed  day,  when  1  received  him 
from  the  overseers  of  the  work-house,  to  take  him  to 
my  own  house  in  the  country.  They  told  me  he 
was  brought  there,  when  he  was  only  a  f«'vv  months 
old,  by  a  poor  woman,  who  said  she  was  not  his 
mother :  who  was  his  mother,  is  diflicult  to  tell,  and 
still  more  who  was  his  real  father,  as  your  ladyship 
well  knows,  bjr  they  have  never  been  found  out  ; 
but  it  stands  to  reason,  that  he  must  have  had  both, 
for    I    never    heard    of    any    body  who   had  neither 


•  It  is  the  highest  mountain  of  tlie  ancient  world— whose 
lieight  is  reckoned  to  be  of  15,(J6G  feet,  abcux'  the  level  of  the 
kt-a, 
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father  nor  mother,  cxcopt  ?»IicKacl  Tliscndeck,  of 
AVI  cm  the  parsun  of  our  parish  picachcd  last  Sun- 
day; but  iNIichacI  lived  fn  the  biblo  days,  which  is 
diHoiciit  from  these  heic  tinios :  so  this  boy's  parents 
must  be  persons  unkhown;  but  be  who  they  will,  I 
suspect  that  they  were  no  better  than  they  should 
hv;  in  which  case  it  is  pretty  clear  that  this  here 
br-y,  savins' your  ladyship's  presence,  is  neither  more 
nor  loss  than  an  unnatural  child;  for  if  he  had  been 
bi  rn  in  the  natural  w9.y  of  marriage,  it  stands  to 
reason,  that  his  parents  would  have  owned  him  long 
ago/' 

Mrs. affected  with  the  condition  of  this  boy, 

who  began  life  under  such  unfavourable  auspices 
said;  "  are  you  not  sorry,  my  dear,  to  leave  home  ?'* 

"  No,"  answered  he,  "  I  don't  care." 

**  Is  there  not  somebody  at  home  whom  you  are 
sorry  to  leave  ?"  resumed  she. 

"  No,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  am  not  sorry  to  leave 
any  body." 

"  What,  not  those  who  are  good  to  you  ?"  re- 
joined she. 

"  Nobody  was  ever  good  to  vie,"  said   the  boy. 

Mrs. was   touched  with  the  child's  answers, 

which  strongly  painted  his  helpless  lot  and  the  cruel 
indifference  of  the  world.  The  tear  stood  in  her 
eye. 

"  My  poor  little  fellow,"  said  she,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  was  nobody  ever  good  to  you  !  have  you 
no  friend,  my  dear  ?" 

"  No,  for  old  Rubin  the  scot-man  died  last  week.''' 

"  Was  he  your  friend  ?" 

•*  Yes,  that  he  was,"  replied  the  boy  ;  **  he  once 
gave  me  a  piece  of  ginger-bread." 
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DR.    SANGUADO. 

"  Dr.T "  said  a  citizen's  lady,  "  has  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  cure:  he  orders  no  medicine  but 
what  is  warm  and  comfortable  to  the  stomach  ;  and 
the  regimen  he  prescribes,  consists  of  nourishing 
soups  and  jellies,  which  he  says,  support  the  system, 
and  not  hot  water  and  bleeding,  like  Dr.  Sangrado, 
who  starves  his  patients." 

"  Who  is  Doctor  Sangrado  ?"*  said  Sir  Robert. 

"  I  know  nothing  farther  about  him,"  replied  she, 
**  for  1  never  employed  him  myself;  but  I  suppose 
he  is  some  Scotch  Doctor ;  for  none  could  have  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  starving,  but  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  it  from  their  infancy." 


EULOGY    ox    rORT    WIXE. 

"I  N'EVF.R  knew,"   said    Mri.  B "that  port 

wine  was  so  much  relished  at  the  universities." 

•'Relished!"   cried   W whom    the   claiot  he 

had  drank  after  dinner  had  put  in  a  gay  mood,  "  that 
it  is,"  continued  he,  "  most  of  the  students  over 
and  above  all  their  other  improvements,  acquire  at 
the  universities  a  dociiled  taste  for  |,(iit  wine.' 

It   is  Ihc  best  taste  they  can  acquire,"  said  IMr?. 

B "  for  it  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  also  ll.c 

wholcsomest  wir.e  they  can  drink.  I  have  always 
foiin;!   it  so;   I    have  never  been    tronl/U-d  with  any 


•  Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  liteni'c  city  luuijUt  had  uot  read 
Gii  lUus  ^ 
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complaint  since  I  took  to  port,  except  the  gout,  and 
now  and  then  a  fit  of  indigestion." 

J^^ "  Do  you  not  think  those  sufficient  ?" 

•^ "Certainly;  and  more    than   sufticient.— 

Yet  they  are  not  owing  to  port,  but  to  the  cursed 
claret  and  burgundy,  which  I  drank  in  my  youth, 
and  the  reason  is  plain." 

IV  "  I    will   thank  you  for  the   reason,    for 

plain  as  it  is,  I  cannot  see  it  ?" 

B"—'  "  The  reason  is,  because  they  are  weaker 
and  colder  on  the  stomach." 

IV "  Those  then  who  have  confined  them- 
selves all  their  lives  to  water,  should  have  the  gout 
.oftener  and  more  severely  than  others." 

B "  I   know  nothing   about  water  drinkers-, 

I\Irs.  W ;   I  kept  no  such  company;  but  this  I 

do  know  by  experience,  that  genuine  port-wine  never 
injured  the  health  of  man,  woman,  or  child." 

W "  Port-wine   does   not   inspire  those  light 

airy  fancies,  which  your  thin  sparkling  French 
wines  produce ;  but  solid,  substantial,  and  weighty 
conversation." 

B "  I  always  found  it   so.     Besides  it  keeps 

jny  gout  fixed  to  my  feet,  and  has  never  allowed  it  to 
mount  to  my  head.  Who  can  prove  to  me,  that  I 
should  not   have  had   it   there  long  ago,    if  I  had 

drank   as   much  of  your  d d  washy  claret,  as  I 

have  done  of  port  ?" 

W "  Port-wine  inspires  politics  as  copiously 

as  the  streams  of  Castalia  did  poetry." 

B "  As  for  my  part,  I  never  taste  any  stream 

whatever ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  the  greatest 
politician  in  the  kingdom,  drinks  nothing  but  port- 
wine." 


rr'- "  How  couU  Uc  otherwise  have  stooJ    so 

long  agaiii->t  opposition  r" 

B  "  1    suspect  that  the    leading  members  of 

opposition,  deal  too  much  in  your  iVistcy  French 
winos,   and  in  that  stream  you  menti<»ncd." 

//' "  You   lliink,    perhaps,    they    had   better 

apply  to  the  great  politician  you  mentioned,  for  a 
portion  of  his  port." 

B "  That  is  my  real  Opinion." 

jr  "  It    must  be  owned,   that    a    very  great 

many  people  in  this  country  arc  of  the  same  opi- 
nion." 


IDEOTS. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  wliich  wo  departed 
from  tlie  Prieure,  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  I  ob- 
served a  girl  of  a  very  singuhir  appearance,  silting 
before  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses.  When  I 
spoke  to  her,  she  made  no  answer:  but  an  elderly 
man,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  informed  me  that  this 
girl  was  an  ideot,*  and  had  been  so  from  her  birth. 

lie  took  me  to  two  other  houses  in  the  village,  in 
rach  of  whicli  there  was  one  person  in  the  same  m<i- 
lancholy  situation;  and  he  assured  me,  that  ail  over 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  in  a  family  consisting  five 
or  six  children,  one  of  them  generally  speaking,  was 
a  perfect  natural.  - 

This  was  confirmed  by  some  other«,  to  whom  I 
afterwards  mentioned    it ;   I    was   told   at    the  same 


•  111  tlic  Valais,  where  they  are  also  very  aumerouSj  they  arc 
cal'cJ  Cretins. 
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time,  that  the  parents,  so  far  from  considering  this 
as  a  misforlunp,  looked  upon  it  as  an  indication  of 
good  luck  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  no  unnap- 
piness  to  the  individual,  whom  they  always  cherish 
and  protect  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 

I  asked  my  soldier,  if  any  of  his  own  family  were 
in  that  situation  ?  "  Non,  Monsieur,"  answered  he, 
"  ct  aussi  j'ai  passe  une  vie  bien  dure*." 

"  Don't  you  think  those  poor  creatures  very  un- 
happy }" 

"  Demande  pardon,  Monsieur. -ils  sont  trcs 
heurcx  Ff" 

"  But  yon  would  not  like  to  have  been  born  in 
that  state  yourself  ?" 

"  Vous  croycs  done,  Monsieur,  que  j'aurois  ete 
bien  atlrape  ?J" 

"  Attrape  ! — Certainly,  don't  you  think  so  too  ?" 

"  Pour  cela  non  INIonsicur ;  je  n'aurois  jamais 
travaill*j.§t" 

To  one  who  has  through  life  been  obliged  to  work 
hard  fur  a  bare  subsistence,  labour  appears  the 
greatest  evil,  and  perfect  idleness  the  greatest  bless- 
ing. If  this  soldier  had  been  brought  up  in  idle- 
Bess,  and  had  experienced  all  the  horrors  and  de- 
jection which  attend  indolent  luxury,  very  possibly 
Le  would  be  of  a  different  opinion. 


*  No,  Sir ;  thus  I  hsive  lead  a  very  painful  life. 
t  I  a?k  your  p-drdcn.  Sir  j  they  are  ve;y  liapj>y. 
X  You  believe,  tnen.  Sir ;  tluvt  1  -.vouiJ  have,  bccu  very  sorry 
.Jbrit. 

§  Ctrtalt\l7"nt.t,  Sir}  for   I  would  ucvct  have  been  obliged  to 
work. 
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BE>'EVOLVS, 

Wyo  was  uncommonly  foiul  of  music,  uas  dres- 
sing to  go  to  an  opcrii,  which  was  niuch  admired, 
when  ho  heard  a  murmuring  of  voiccij,  in  the  pas- 
sage below  his  chambers;  on  inquiry,  he  was  t-ld 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  workman  who  had  drop- 
ped half  a  guinea  that  he  had  just  received  for  his 
week's  wages,  which  could  not  be  found  ;  and  on 
which  his  own  maintenanance,  and  that  of  his  wife 
and  child,  depended.  It  immediately  struck  Bene- 
voliis  that  he  could  afford  to  gisc  the  man  the  half- 
guinta  by  staying  from  the  opera  that  night.  lie 
accordingly  sent  him  the  money  and  staid  at  liome. 

On  another  occasion,  Benevolus  having  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  promise  to  dine  at  a  tavern  with  some 
young  men,  of  whose  company  he  was  fond,  was 
solicited  for  charity  at  the  tavern-door  by  a  woman 
with  an  infant  suckling  at  each  of  her  brea^its,  and 
two  half-naked  children  f'.dlowing  her.  "  For  hea- 
ven's sake,  a  penny  ;"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  to 
purchase  some  bread  !" — "  We  i#e  very  hungry," 
cried  the  children.  Benevolus  thrusting  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  found  he  had  ju?t  a  guinea,  and  no 
other  money  of  any  kind. — "  Gootl  heaven  1" 
thought  he,  "  I  am  going  to  throw  away  the  greatest 
part  of  this  on  a  dinner,  antl  it  will  maintain  this 
poor  woman  and  her  children  a  fortnight!"  lie 
slipped  the  guinea  into  the  poor  woman's  hand,  and 
returning  directly  to  his  chamber,  sent  an  ap(dv)gy 
to  the  company,  and  dined  with  more, delight  on  a 
mutton-chop  than  l»c  had  ever  e.\perienced  from  ihc 
most  luxurious  dinner. 
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A   JUDICIOUS   MON'OI.OGUE. 

"  Had  your  mother  tollnwccl  my  advice,  and 
married  a  Peer,  tlien,  my  dear,  you  would  have 
been  of  nohlc  blood  by  both  your  parents." — Thus 
writes  my  aunt.  Hem  !  egad  I  am  not  quite  sure 
how  that  might  have  turned  out;  let  me  consider,— 
My  present  mother's  son  would  not  in  that  case  have 
been  the  son  of  my  late  father;  nav,  he  mij^lit  not 
luive  been  a  son  at  all ;  and  then  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  would  have  become  of  me:  I  might  for 
what  I  know,  instead  of  a  boy,  have  been  a  girl.  I 
should  not  have  relished  that;  for  although  1  should 
have  b'.>en  probably  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  although 
women  are  better  eft  now  than  in  the  days  of  yore, 
yet  I  fancy  I  am  better  as  I  am.  Formerly  it  was  a 
terrible  bore  to  be  a  woman;  now,  to  be  sure,  they 
have  a  good  deal  more  liberty;  they  jaunt  about 
every  where  as  freely  as  the  men;  but  still  I  don't 
think  I  should  ever  have  been  brought  to  like  being 
a  woman;  I  could  never  have  learnt  to  keep  my 
seat  on  horseback  with  both  legs  on  the  same  side, 
like  a  woman,  fietween  friends,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  ever  have  been  so  disinterested  and  af- 
fectionate as  a  woman;  I  aia  convirced  I  never 
should  have  been  modest  like  a  woman.  Then 
there  is  the  bearing  of  children — ah,  that  is  the  very 
devil  !  It  is  clear  I  am  much  better  as  I  am ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  my  dear  aunt,  I  am  better  pleased 
that  my  mother  did  not  follow  your  advice. 
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•riii:  r.vKN'ESE  herccles' 

Has  long  becu  admired  as  an  cxquibite  inodid  of 
masculine  sticugth  ;  yet,  admirable  as  it  is,  it  does 
not  please  all  the  world.  The  women,  in  particu- 
lar, lind  something  unsatisfactory  and  even  odious 
ill  this  figure;  which,  however  majestic,  is  dellcioiit 
ill  the  charms  most  agreeable  to  them,  and  which 
might  have  been  expected  iu  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
beauteous  Alcmena.  A  lady  whom  I  accompanied 
to  the  Farnese  palace  turned  away  from  it  in  disgust. 
I  could  not  imagine  what  had  shocked  her.  She 
told  nic,  ajtcr  i-ccuUectiun,  that  she  could  not  bear 
the  stern  severity  of  his  countenance,  iiis  large 
brawny  limbs,  and  the  club  with  which  he  was 
armed  ;  which  gave  him  more  the  appearance  of 
one  of  those  giants  that,  according  to  tJie  old  ro- 
mance, carried  away  virgins,  and  shut  them  up  in 
gloomy  castles,  than  the  gallant  Hercules,  the  lover 
of  Oniphalc.  Finally,  the  lady  declared  she  was 
convinced  this  statue  could  not  be  a  just  representa- 
tion of  Hercules;  for  it  was  uot  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  a  man  so  formed  could  ever  ha\e  been 
a  reliever  of  distressed  tlamsels! 

AVithout  such  powerful  support  as  thiit  of  the  fair 
sex,  I  should  not  have  exposi'd  myself  to  the  resoiit- 
mcnt  of  connoisseurs,  by  any  expression  which 
they  might  construe  an  attack  upon  this  favourite 
statue;  but  with  their  support,  I  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  the  Farnese  Heucules  is  faulty  both 
in  his  form  and  attitude  ;  the  former  is  too  uuwcildy 

*  It  Ins  been  transported  to  Naples. 


for  active  pxortion  ;  and  the  latter  exhibits  vigovr 
exhausted.  A  resting  attitude  is  burely  not  the 
most  proper  in  which  the  all-conquering  god  of 
strength  could  be  represented.  Rest  implies  fatigue, 
and  fatigue  strength  exhausted.  A  reposing  Hercu- 
les is  almost  a  contradiction.  Invincible  activity 
and  inexhaustible  strength  arc  his  characteristics. 
The  ancient  artist  has  erred  not  only  in  giving  him 
an  attitude  which  supposes  his  strength  wants  re- 
cruiting, but  in  the  nature  of  the  strength  itself, 
the  character  of  which  should  not  be  passive  b\it  ac- 
tive. 


ST.   ROCHE." 


How  shocked  must  have  been  sincere  Catholics 
{it  what  happened  lately  in  the  national  assembly, 
{in  September,  1792),  Certain  citizens  brought  to 
the  bar  a  silver  statue  of  St.  Roche.  '*  We  have 
often  addressed  prayers  to  our  St.  Roche  (said  one 
of  them)  against  the  political  plague  which  makes 
such  ravages  in  France — he  has  given  us  no  answer^ 
•we  imagine  his  silence  may  possibly  be  owing  to  his 
form ;  and  therefore  bring  him  to  you,  that  he  may 
be  converted  into  specie ;  hoping  that,  in  this  new 


*  That  statue  of  St.  Roche  had  been  taken  by  those  Vandalg 
in  the  ihurch  of  that  name,  situated  lu  Uie  second  crrondhcmeut, 
(jurisdiction)  of  the  city  of  Paris.  It  is  a  building  in  a  good 
style  of  architecture,  erected  in  1673  by  Le  Mercier,  and  fi- 
nished by  Robert  Cote  ni  17.%.  It  contains  at  preacnt-a  few 
pictures,  a».d  s&me  stitues  wortiiy  ef  notic?. 
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shape,  he  will  better  contribute  to  drive  the  pestifo- 
roua  race  of  our  enemies  out  of  Trunce."* 


rUENCH   GALLANTRY. 

I  nu't  B —  at  a  French  house,  where  wc  had  both 
been  invited  to  dinner.  Tliere  v.as  an  old  huly  of 
quality  present,  next  to  whom  a  young  officer  was 
seated,  who  paid  her  tl.e  utmost  attention.  He 
hel])cd  her  to  the  dishes  she  liked,  filled  her  glass 
with  wine  or  water,  and  addressf^d  his  discourse  par- 
ticularly to  her.—"  What  a  fool,"  says  B — ,  "  docs 
that  young  fellow  make  of  the  poor  old  Avoman ! 
If  she  were  my  mother,  d — n  me,  if  I  would  not 
call  him  to  an  account  for  it.f 


*  St   Rcchc  was  usually  in\oked  in  times  of  plague  and  fa- 
mine; as  appears  by  the  following  humorous  French  verses : 

TourmenK-s  do  la  faini. 

Menaces  de  la  pcste. 

Eon  St.  Roc-lie,  nous  ne  cralndrons  ricn 

Si  vous  ctes  notre  soutien : 
Mais  n'aoienez  pas  votre  chien ; 
Nous  n'avons  pas  du  pain  de  rc'te. 

•t  "  French  gallantry",  says  a  charming  writer,  "  may  differ 
in  the  manner  from  that  practised  in  England,  but  it  is  far  from 
having  any  claim  to  superiority.  The  gallantry  of  an  English- 
man is  a  sentiment ;  that  of  a  Frenchman,  a  system.  The  first, 
if  a  lady  happens  to  be  old  or  plain,  or  inditfereut  to  him,  is 
apt  to  limit  his  attentions  to  respect  or  utility;  now  the  latter 
never  troubles  himself  with  these  distinctions  *  he  is  repulsed  by 
no  extremity  of  years  nor  delormtty  of  feature;  he  adores  with 
equal  ardour  both  young  and  old.  I  have  seen  a  youthful  beau 
kiss  with  perfect  devotion  a  ball  of  cotioa  dropped  from  th« 
K  k 
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UNREASONABLE  INCREDULITY. 

I  was  present  when  a  member  of  the  French  Con- 
vention informed  that  assembly,  that  being  in  the 
commission  for  examining  certain  letters  in  the  Ger- 
man language  which  had  been  intercepted,  he 
had  found  one  from  a  corporal  in  the  Prussian  army 
to  his  wife  in  Silesia.  In  this  letter,  he  said  there 
were  many  expressions  of  conjugal  love,  and  parental 
aflcction,  while  in  the  same  letter  the  French  were 
painted  in  the  blackest  colours.  "  This  poor  cor- 
poral," continued  the  member,  "  has  had  the  perse- 
verance and  generosity  to  save  two  ducats  out  of  his 
pay,  which  he  inclosed  in  the  letter  to  his  wife,  who, 
it  ap})ears,  was  then  in  childbed.  I  desire  to  be  au- 
thorised to  transmit  the  money,  with  what  addition 
I  please,  to  this  honest  corporal's  wife,  with  a. letter 
assuring  her  that  the  French  do  not  deserve  all  the 
ill  names  which  her  husband  gives  them." 

I  happened  to  mention  this  story  of  the  corporal 
to  a  Frenchman  of  my  acquaintance. — "  Le  conte 
est  beau,"  said  he,  "  il  n'y  manque  que  la  vraiscm- 
blance  pour  le  rendre  interessant."* 

"  He  had  the  letter  in  his  hand,"  said  I :  "  how 
can  you  doubt  it?" 

hand  of  a  lady  who  was  knitting  stockings  for  her  grand  chil- 
dren. Thus  France  is  to  the  old  what  a  masquerade  is  to  the 
ugly — the  one  confounds  the  disparity  of  age,  as  the  other  does 
that  of  person ;  but  indiscriminate  adoration  is  no  compliment  to 
youth,  nor  is  a  mask  any  privilege  to  beauty."— ,-1  Residence  in 
France,  &c. 

*  The  tale  is  agreeable,  and  only  needs  probability  to  make 
it  interesting. 
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"  If  he  had  twenty  letters,"  replied  tl)e  French- 
man, "  I  must  doubt  it;  because  a  Prussian  corpo- 
ral is  generous  in  notliing  but  m  coups  de  batons ;  and 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  man,  who  is  distributing 
these  from  morning  to  night,  to  have  tender  affec- 
tions of  any  ivind. 

The  incredulity  of  my  French  acquaintance  I 
think  unreasonable.  How  often  do  not  sucli  oppo- 
site, in  appearance,  and  discordant  qualities,  inha- 
bit the  same  breast! 


GOITRES, 


That  swelling  of  the  throat  and  neck,  is  thought 
general  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Alps,  But 
in  some  villages,  on  these  mountains,  scarcely  is 
there  any  body  to  be  seen  who  has  that  swelling. 

As  this  disease,  then,  seems  to  be  epidemical,  it 
cannot,  as  has  been  imagined,  proceed  from  the 
drinking  of  water  impregnated  with  snow  or  ice  ; 
for  this  beverage  is  common  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps,  and  of  other  mountains. 

If  the  water  be  in  reality  the  vehicle  of  this  di- 
sease, we  must  suppose  it  impregnated,  not  only 
with  dissolved  ice  and  snow,  but  also  with  some 
salt  or  other  substance,  possessed  of  the  noxious 
quality  of  obstructing  the  glands  of  the  throat  ;  and 
we  must  also  siipiv)se,  thai  this  noxious  substance  is 
to  be  found  in  no  other  inhabited  place  but  the  Alps, 
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TUT.  JACOBIN   CLUB,     1792, 

Holds  its  meetings  in  the  convent  of  JacoMns  m 
the  rue  St.  Honore,*  and  assumed  the  name  of  So- 
ciiitc  de  la  Reiolutioii,  and  afterwards  that  of  j^niis 
de  la  Constitution ;  but  they  were  generally  called 
simply  Jacobins. 

The  liall  in  which  the  Jacobins  meet,  is  fitted  up 
nearly  in  the  same  style  with  tliut  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  tribunes,  or  pulpit  from  which  the 
members  speak,  is  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
president  is  seated  ;  there  is  a  table  for  the  secreta- 
ries, and  galleries  for  a  large  audience  of  bolh 
sexes.  Men  are  appointed  who  walk  through  the 
hall  to  command,  or  rather  solicit  silence,  when 
the  debate  becomes  turbulent,  usually  with  very 
Ifttle  eftcct :  the  bell  of  the  president,  and  voices  of 
the  huissers  are  equally  disregarded  in  stormy  de- 
bates :  it  is  doubtful  if  ^Eolus  himself,  who 

"■  Luctantes  ventos  tempetatesque  sonoras 
"  Iinperio  prernit,— 

Could  at  once  silence  certain  turbulent  members, 
when 


*  A  decree  of  the  National  Conveition,  in  the  j'ear  3,  sup- 
pressed the  horrid  and  famous  Jacobin  club,  and  destined  its 
scite  for  a  market.  A  Latin  poet  has  composed  the  following 
guatruin,  after  the  manner  of  Santeuii.  Government  s'.iould 
cause  it  to  be  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  that  market. 

"  Impia  tortorura  longos  hie  turba  furores, 
"  Sanguinis  innocui  non  satiata,  aluit. 
*•  Sospite  nunc  patria  fracto  nunc  funeris  antro, 
*♦  Mors  ubi  dira  fuit,  vita  saiusque  patent.". 
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••■  His  iiidignantes  magro  cum  murmure— • 
"  Ciicum  claustra  freniunt. 

This  society  originated  in  a  small  number  of  de- 
puties from  Britanny.  Many  tioputies  from  other 
provinces,  the  most  zealous  for  liberty,  soon  joined 
them;  and  even  some  of  the  same  disposition,  who 
were  not  deputies,  were  admitted  into  the  society. 
A  great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  for  talents 
of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  of  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
were  gradually  elected  members;  and  the  number 
has  been  above  1400, 

Societies  of  the  same  name  and  nature  are  esta- 
blished all  over  France,  which  hold  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  the  parent  society  at  Paris.  There 
are  at  least  ten  thousand  societies  of  this  kind  at 
Paris. 

The  avowed  business  of  this  society  is  to  delibe- 
rate and  debate  on  subjects  (.f  government,  and 
watch  over  the  general  interests  of  liberty. 

This  society,  by  diflFusing  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  keeping  the  people  of  France  steady  to  its  cause, 
was  of  service,  while  the  constitution  was  forming, 
but  proved  its  destruction  after  it  was  formed. 
Wlien  it  became  bloody,  the  most  distinguished 
members  in  point  of  character  and  talents  soon 
withdrew  from  it.  The  Jacobin  faction  produced 
all  the  disorders.  Organized  like  an  empire,  aiul 
blindly  governed  by  some  ambitious  men,  it  formed 
a  distinct  corporation  in  the  middle  of  the  French 
nation,  whose  power  it  usurped,  and  whose  repre- 
sentatives it  subdued. 

Let  us  suppose  a  society  as  numerous  as  that  of 
the  Jacobins,  with  some  members  of  both  bouses  of 
Pai-iiamcut  in  it,  ebtablished  in  I'ulacc-yard,  and 
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that  every  question  of  a  public  nature  was  dcbatocl 
and  decided  in  tliis  club,  before  it  was  brought  into 
either  house  of  Parliament,  or  while  it  was  in  agi- 
tation there;  and  let  us  further  suppose  that  a  mob 
is  always  ready,  at  the  command  of  the  leading 
members,  to  insult  those  of  either  house  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  whose  public  conduct  they  disapprove  ;  in 
this  case,  what  would  become  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  Gnat  Britain  ? 


EMPEROR  JOSEPH" 


Is  of  a  middle  size,  well  made,  and  of  a  fair 
complexion. 

His  manner  is  affable,  obliging,  and  perfectly  frc« 
from  the  reserved  and  lofty  deportment  assumed  by 
some  on  account  of  high  birth. 

He  is  regular  in  his  v/ay  of  life,  moderate  in  his 
pleasures,  steady  in  his  plans,  and  diligent  in  busi- 
ness. He  is  fond  of  his  army,  and  inclined  that  the 
soldiers  should  have  every  comfort  and  necessary 
consistent  with  their  situation.  He  is  certainly  an 
ceconomist,  and  lavishes  very  little  money  on  useless 
pomp,  mistresses,  or  favourites.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
on  no  better  foundation  than  this,  that  his  enemies 
accuse  him  of  avarice. f 

*  Joseph  II.  was  bora  in  1741, — in  1764,  he  v\as  chosen  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  year  following  succeeded  his  lather  on 
the  Imperial  throne. — He  died  in  1790. 

t  The  following  are  suine  instances  of  his  generosity  : — While 
in  France,  he  entered  one  morning  into  a  small  colTee-house, 
and  abked  for  a  dish  of  coffee.  While  he  waited  for  it  he 
walked  up  aad  down  the  coffee-room,  when  the  daughter  of  the 
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His  u^vml  dress  is  a  plain  uniform  of  white  faced 
Avith  red.  \Vhcn  he  goes  to  various  places  near 
A'icniia,  he  generally  drives  two  horses  in  an  open 
cliaise,  with  a  servant  behind,  and  no  other  atten- 
dant of  any  kind.  He  very  seldom  allows  the  guard 
to  turn  out  as  he  passes  throui^h  the  gate. 

Nobody  ever  had  a  strongei  inclination  to  judi- 
cious inquiry.  He  is  fond  of  conversing  with  inge* 
nious  people  of  whatever  rank  or  country.  Of  all 
the  nicans  of  knowledge  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful. 

He  is  convinced,  that  unless  a  king  can  contiive 
to  live  in  some  societies,  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
and  can  weigh    his  own  merit,  without  throwing  his 


house,  a  very  pretty  girl,  cainc  down  stairs.  Tlie  Emperor 
wished  licr  a  good  day,  and  said  to  her  lather,  tliat  it  was  time 
for  her  to  be  married.—"  alas,"  re[)hed  the  old  man,  "  if  I  had  a 
thousand  crosvns,  I  could  marry  her  to  a  h'ludjomc  man  who  Is 
fond  of  her;"  but  the  chocolate  is  ready.  The  Emperor  havnig 
drank,  and  paid,  asked  for  pen,  ink  and  pa^-er.  The  girl  run 
to  letch  them.  The  Emperor  gave  her  an  order  on  his  banker 
for  six  thousand  livrcs,— -at  Vienna,  where  he  walked  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  did  in  P.iris,  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age 
addressed  him  ihas:  "  bir,  I  have  never  begged  j  but  my  mottier 
is  dying.  I  must  have  twenty-pence  to  get  a  physician.  We  have 
nut  iweiiiy-jjeiice,  oh  !  if  you  would  give  us  twcniy-()encc." 
The  Emperor  gave  it,  and  aiiked  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  the  sick  person.  As  soon  as  the  boy  was  gone,  the  l'^m|)cror 
put  on  a  cloak  belonging  to  one  of  his  ultend^ii.ts,  went  to  the 
poor  woman's  iiouse,  prescribed  for  her,  and  retired.  The 
child  comes  in  a  minute  alter,  with  his  twenty-pence  and  the 
Doctor.  The  woman  surprised,  said  she  had  already  had  a  vi- 
sit, and  shewed  the  recipe.  The  doctur  looked  at  it,  aiid  set  s 
a  ni.ie,  Willi  ilie  signature  of  his  laipchal  Alujcsty,  lor  a  peusiou 
to  her  of  fifty  ducats. 
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guards  and  pomp  into  tljc  scale,  it  will  be  difficult 
lor  him  to  know  either  the  world  or  himself. 

He  mixes  with  the  company  without  ceremony  or 
distinction;  and  converbes  in  the  most  familiar  man- 
ner with  those  who  surround  hiin. 

There  are  people  who  having  heard  of  the  empe- 
ror's uncommon  affability,  and  of  his  total  contempt 
of  pomp  and  parade,  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  so  much  enamoured,  have  asserted  that  the 
whole  is  affectation:  but  if  the  whole  tenor  of  any 
person's  words  and  actions  is  to  be  considered  as  af- 
fectation, I  do  not  know  by  what  means  we  arc  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  his  real  character. 

Surely  this  monarch  is  much  lia))pier  in  his  noble 
condescension,  and  must  acquire  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  mankind,  than  if  he  kept  himself 
aloof  from  his  subjects,  continually  wrapt  up  in  his 
own  importance,  and  the  Imperial  fur.* 


*  The  following  anecdote  of  this  prince  is  not  generally 
kno'.vn,  but  is  equally  worthy  of  being  recorded. — In  one 
of  those  excursions  which  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  frequently 
took  incog,  he  proceeded  to  Trieste.  On  his  arrival  he  went 
into  an  inn,  and  asked  if  lie  could  be  accommodated  «i;h  a 
good  room  :  he  was  told  that  a  German  bishop  h;id  just  en!;a<jed 
the  last,  and  .that  there  were  only  two  small  rooms,  without 
chimiiies  u'  occupied.  lie  desired  a  supper  to  be  prepared. 
He  was  tcld  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  some  eggs  and  vcge. 
tables,  the  bishop  and  hi,s  suite  having  bespoke  all  tlie  poultrv. 
The  Emperor  requested  the  bishop  might  be  asked,  if  he  would 
allow  a  stranger  to  sup  with  him.  The  bishop  refused,  and  the 
Emperor  supped  with  one  of  the  bishop's  almoner's,  who  was 
not  admitted  to  his  master's  table.  He  asked  the  almoner  what 
he  was  going  to  do  at  Rome  ?  My  Lord,  he  replied,  is  going  to 
Solicit  a  benefice  of  50,000  livres,  before  the  Emperor  is  inlurm- 
ed  of  jts  being,  vacant.  They  changed  the  conversation.  The 
Emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ChauceUcr  of  Roiue,  and  aaothet 
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ST.   L0VI3  DU    LOUVRi;. 

Irs  original  name  wiis  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  ami 
a  painting  of  the  martyrduin  of  St.  Thomas,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  is  still  one  of  its  ornaments. 
The  roof  falling  into  decay,  was  renewed  in  the  year 
1740,  when  the  church  obtained  the  new  name  of 
St,  Louis,  1  know  not  for  what  reason,  unless  it  was 
that  the  former  was  tliought  ominous  ;  for  beside 
the  nmrder  of  the  Saint,  whose  name  it  originally 
bore,  three  of  the  prebendaries  were  crushed  to  deatii 
by  the  fall  of  tlie  old  roof  in  the  year  173i). 

Now  it  is  the  church  of  an  assembly  of  Protestants. 
Thus,  (what  is  extraordinary)  they  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  their  own  religion,  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  built  on  t!ie  spot  where  the 
massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  began,  ami  near  that 
whence  Ciiarles  IX.  lired  on  his  Protestant  sub  • 
jects. 

The  principal  ornament  of  this  church  is  the 
mausoleum  of  Cardinal  Flcury,  who  is  represented 
e.x)  iring  in  the  arms  of  Religion.  Louis  XV'.  or- 
dered this  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  in  honour 
of  his  old  preceptor  and  prime  mini;?ter;  but  the 
monarch's  affection  abated  as  the  expence  increased, 
and  became  so  cool  before  the  work  was  finished, 
that  it  was  thought  the  tomb  would  never  have  been 
completed,  had   ivot  the  Duke  de  Flcuii,   and  other 


to  his  ambassador.  He  made  the  almoner  promise  to  deliver 
both  letters,  ajj-reeahiy  to  tlieir  address,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
He  kept  his  promise.  The  Chancellor  prcscaicd  the  patcul  lor 
the  b«nef:c'.'  to  the  astoaished  Almoner. 


iclatiuns  of  tlie  fiuiiily,  joined  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pence,  and  animating  the  artists.  .  Thus  what  was 
begun  by  gratitude,  was  linibhcd  by  vanity. 

On.  a  part  of  the  wall  of  tiiis   church,   where  a 
Saint  formerly  stood,  is  the  following  inscription  : 

I,e  devoir  d'lui  citoycn. 
Adortr — Dieu. 
Respecter— la  Nation. 
Obeir — a  la  Lei,  > 

Paix  avec  surveillance, 
LibcTte  !!an»  licence. 
Kgalit^  sans  indeccncc. 
Cust  la  vuritnble  science*. 

The  poetry  of  these  lines  is  certainly  not  very  ad- 
mirable ;  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  however,  for 
the  happiness  of  Fiance,  that  she  could  obtain  what 
is  expressed  in  the  second;  as  for  science,  she  had  no 
natural  business  among  them,  and  must  have  been 
dragged  in  by  her  unruly  relation  indccencij. 


GLACIERS. 


Some  people  are  so  fond  of  them,   that  not  satis- 
fied  with    tlieir  present  size,  they  iusitt   positively, 


*  The  duties  of  a  citizen. 
To — adore  God. 
To  respect — the  Nation. 
To  obey — the  Law. 
Peace  with  watchfulness. 
Liberty  without  licentionsnoss. 
EquMlity  without  indecency. 
Such  is  true  science. 
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that  they  must  necessarily  grow  larger  every  year  ; 
and  they  argue  the  matter  thus  : 

The  present  existence  (if  the  glaciers,  is  a  sufTicient 
proiif,  that  there  has,  at  some  period  or  other,  been 
a  greater  quantity  of  snow  formed  during  the  winter, 
than    the    heat   of  the  symmcr  has  been  able  to  dis- 
solve.    But  this  disproporli m    must   necessarily  iii' 
crease  every  year,  and,  of  conse([uence,   the  ghiciers 
must  augment  ;  because  any  given  quantity  of  snow 
and  ice,  remaining  through  the  course  of  one  suui- 
mer,  must  increase  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  round 
it  in   some  degree;  which    being  reinforced    by  the 
snows  of  the  succeeding  winter,  will  resist  the  dis- 
solving power  of   the  sun,   more  the  second  summer 
than  the  first,   and  still  more  the  third   than  the  se- 
cond,   and    so    on.     The    glaciers,    therefore,  must 
grow  larger,   by  an  increasing   ratio  every  3ear,  till 
the  end  of  the  time.     For  this   reason,   the  authors 
of  this  theory  regret,  that  they  themselves  have  been 
sent  into  the  world  so  soon  :   because,   if  tlicir  birth 
had  been   delayed    for  nine   or  ten  thousand  years, 
they  should  have  sct.'n  the  glaciers  in   much  greater 
glory,  Mont  Blanc   being   but  a  Lilliputian  at  pre- 
sent, in  comparison  of  what  it  will  be  then. 

However  rational  this  may  appear,  objections 
have  been  nevertheless  suggested,  which  I  am  sorry 
for;  because  when  a  theory  is  tolerably  consistent, 
well  tabiicated,  and  goodly  to  behold,  nothing  can 
be  more  vexations,  than  to  see  a  plodding  oliicious, 
fellow,  overthrow  the  whole  structure  at  once,  by  a 
dash  of  his  pen,  as  harlequin  does  a  house  with  a 
touch  of  his  sword,  in  a  pantomime  cntertaiment. 

Such  cavillers  say,  that  as  the  glaciers  augment 
in  size,  there  must  be  a  greater  extent  of  surface 
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for  the  sur.-bcams  to  act  upon,  and  of  consequence, 
the  dissolution  will  be  greater,  which  niubt  cfl'ec- 
tuully  prevent  the  continual  increase  contended 
for. 

But  the  other  party  extricate  themselves  from  this 
difiiculty,  by  roundly  asserting,  <hat  the  additional 
cold  occasioned  by  the  snow  and  ice  already  depo- 
sited, has  a  much  greater  influence  in  retarding  their 
dissolution,  than  the  increased  surface  can  have  in 
hastening  it:  and  in  confirmation  of  their  system, 
they  tell  you,  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Cha- 
mouny  *,  remember  the  ghicieis  when  they  were 
much  smaller  than  at  ])resent.  For  my  own  part, 
1  will  take  no  share  in  this  controversy,  the  merits 
c»f  which  I  leave  to  the  reader's  judgment. 


THE    MERCHANT, 

DoKS  not,  like  the  soldier,  receive  wages  from 
Lis  sovereign  ;  nor  like  the  lawy  'f  and  physician, 
from  his  fellow-subjects  ;  his  profession  is  in  its  na- 
ture the  most  independent,  ilis  wealth  often  flows 
from  foreign  sources,  and  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  tho^e  from  whom  it  is  derived.  Men  who  have 
received  a  liberal   education,   and  have  adopted  li- 


*  This  valley  in  Savoy,  which  stands  near  the  celebrated 
jifont  Blanc,  is  about  six  leagues  in  length,  and  an  English  mile 
in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  very  high  mountains. 
Jjetv.een  the  intervals  of  these  mountains,  on  one  side  of  the 
valley,  the  vast  bodies  of  snow  and  ice,  which  ate  called  gla« 
tiers,  descend  from  Mount  Blanc,  which  is  their  source.  At 
present,  their  surface  is  from  a  thcusand,  or  two  fbousand  feet 
above  the  vallev. 
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bcral  sentiments,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  any 
particular  profession,  will  carry  these  sentiments 
with  tliem  through  life;  and  perhaps  theic  is  no 
profession  in  which  they  can  be  exercised  with  more 
advantage  and  ability  than  in  that  of  a  merchant. 
In  this  profession,  a  man  of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed, while  he  is  augmenting  his  own  private  for- 
tune, will  enjoy  the  ugrecablc  reflection,  that  heislikc- 
xvise  increasing  the  riches  and  power  of  his  country, 
and  giving  bread  to  thousands  of  his  industrious 
countrymen.  The  habit  which  he  is  in  of  circulat- 
ing millions,  makes  him  lay  less  strcs-ion  a  few  gui- 
neas tlian  the  proprietors  of  the  largest  estates  ;  and 
we  daily  see,  particularly  in  countries  where  this 
profession  is  not  considered  as  degrading,  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  inhabitants  giving  the  most  ex- 
alted proofs  of  generosity  and  public  spirit*. 

But  in  countries  where  nobody,  who  has  the 
smallest  cUum  to  the  title  of  a  gentleman,  can  en- 
gage in  commerce  without  Being  thought  to  have 
demeaned   hiinsoVf,   fewer  examples  of   this   nature 

*  The  Briii.->h  mcichants  have  always  shewn  themselves  full 
of  the  sentiment  of  ilie  mo5t  spirited  patriotism  and  unbounded 
generosity  in  rc'.Ieving  the  diitrosses  of  their  countrymen.  In 
tJiat  iruly-rcspectabie  ai.d  juslly-rc^pcctcd  class  of  men,  I  could 
name  one  deservedly  the  uppermost  ?.mongst  thein,  whose  name 
never  Jails  to  begin  the  list  of  every  benevolciit  subscription  ; 
■<vho  by  his  tendered  rewards,  has  protected  tlic  fair  .••ex  from 
the  cruel  hand  of  a  de,<igning  monster  ;  and  who  lias  lately  ex- 

^     tended  his  niunific(^nce   to  the  benevolent  insti'.ntions  ot   other 
•countries.— 'I'll is  ealogy  cannot  be  suspected  of  flattery,  for  it 
proceedi  from  the  lips  of  a  man,  who,    by  misrepresentation,  or 
irror.s  of  judgment,  has  lost  a  protection  with  which  he  \\a.>>  ho- 
noured ;  but  whose  heart  will  never  refuse  to  spirit>jd  and  esalted 

\      virtu''.  the  tribute  of  prabe  it  deserves,     i    j'.  2'. 
Ll 
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will  be  found  :  and  in  every  cour.try  it  must  be  ac- 
kn9\vle(lgc,cl,, that  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  liberal  education;  who  liave  been  bred 
from  their  infancy  to.  trade ;  who  have  been  taught 
to  consider  monoy  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  things, 
and  to  value  themselves,  and  others  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  they  possess  ;  to  such  people  money 
becomes  a  more  immediate  and  direct  object  of  at- 
tention, than  to  any  other  class  of  men  ;  it  swells  ia 
their  imagination,  is  rated  beyond  its  real  worth,  and 
at  length,  by  an  inversion  of  the  Christian  precept, 
considered  as  the  one  thing  needful. 


THE    LARKS. 


An  amiable  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  ago, 
met  a  man  in  the  fields  near  his  home,  with  four  or 
five  dozen  of  larks:  the  bfry-itaving  amused  himself 
by  looking  at  them  fluttering  about  in  the  basket, 
asked  the  man  what  he  intended  to  do  with  them? 
and  being  told  that  lie  was  going  to  sell  them,  "  what 
v'ill  become  of  them  then  ?"  said  the  boy.  "  They 
will  be  roasted  and  eaten,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  fel- 
low. On  which  the  boy  began  to  bargain  for  the 
birds,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  saving  their  lives, 
and  giving  them  their  liberty.  He  produce<l  all  the 
money  he  had,  and  offered  it  for  the  birds;  but  the 
man  refused,  saying  he  was  sure  of  getting  more 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  very  fond  of  roasted 
larks.  *'  Roasted !  poor  little  pretty  creatures  \" 
cried  the  boy,  looking  compassionately  at  the  birds 
through  the  basket,  "  pray,  good  friend,  let  me  Iiave 
them  J  I  will  bring  you  more  money,  when  I  receive 
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jTiy  next  niontli's  allowaiico." — ••  I'll  be  hanged,  ii"  1 
trust  you,"  said  tfie  lillow,  *'  get  along,*  giving  the 
boy  a  rude  push  :  but  as  he  had  hold  of  the  cover 
of  the  basket,  it  was  raised  by  the  pOsh  so  much,  as 
to  allow  one-half  of  the  birds  to  fly  away ;  when  the 
man  endeavoured  to  force  down  the  cover,  the  hoy 
kept  his  arm  between  it  and'  the 'edge  of  the  basket, 
U'ltil  all  iho  remainder  escaped.  The  boy's  arm  wtij 
siveroly  squeezed,  and  his  face  much  bruised,  for  the 
man  continued  to  bent  him  after  the  i-truggle  ;  and 
he  would  hiivc  sulleicd  more,  had  not  a  servant  who 
liad  been  witness  to  the  whole  scene  interfered.  His 
face  and  eyes  were  so  much  swelled  and  inflamed,  and 
he  was  so  feverish  next  day,  that  the  man  absconded  :  ' 
but  the  benevolent  boy  getting  well  i.i  a  few  days, 
stopped  the  prosecution  that  wasintehded,  and  went 
and  paid  to  t'.e  man's  wife,  out  of  his' allowance, 
the  lull  price  Lcr  husband  had  demanded  for  the 
birds. 

Certainly  the  singing  of  the  lark  will  now  not  only 
))lcasc  the  benevolent  youth's  ear,  but  also  convey 
delightful  sensations  to  a  compassionate  heart  like 
his.  Some  may  think  this  reflection  enthusiastic; 
for  there  arc  people,  who  consider  that  benevolence 
as  frivolous,  and' beneath  the  dignity  of  a  manly 
mind,  which  extends  to  such  inconsiderable  ani- 
mals. But  how  can  any  pei-son  think  so,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  bcnevolciico  of  the  supreme  being, 
extends  to  man,  a  crei.ture  infii\itely  more  beneath 
him,  than  I)ir<ls  are  beneath  men?  liirds  seem  the 
happiest  of  animals,  and  larks  amongst  the  hajipicst 
of  birds  ;  they  rise  on  exulting  wings  the  earliest  in 
the  inoriiing ;  and  ll'.cy  siivg  in  cheerful  notes  from 
L  1  2 
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snprniflg  to  night.  Mho  can  say  there  is  ingrc  cn- 
joymciit  in  the  lifp  of  man  thun  in  that  of  the  lark. 
QHV  lioncvolent  boy  has  the  pleasure  to  reflect,  that 
]ip  sfVYcd  the  l|fe,  and  prolonged  the  cnjoyniints  of 
creatures,  each  of  whont  has  perhaps  a  happier  ex- 
\stcncp  thau  the  generality  of  nuinkind.  Can  there 
be  ^ny-  comparison  between  the  pleasure  ho  will  have 
4n  heaving  such  creatures  rejoicing  in  the  sky,  with 
that  which  an  epicure  feels  when  he  sees  them  in  a 
|ish  !  Gracious  Heaven  ! 


'fHB    VERSEXARY    OF    GENERAL    QUEBEC. 

"  Who  is  Nick  the  old  soldier  ?"  asked  Mr. . 

*'  He  is  a  poor  Chelsea  pensioner,"  answered  an 
old  woman,  "  who  lives  with  his  wife  in  that  there 
cottage.  He  is  liked. very  much  in  these  here  parts» 
Y^lease  your  honour,  because  he  is  always  ready  with 
his  joke,  aud  tells  us  stories  of  the  wars,  and  General 
V^oit',  and  General  Quebec,  and  such  like  great  com- 
manders;— but  after  all  he  is  but  a  poor  devil  with 
hardly  a  whole  rag  to  his  back,  except  upon  Sun- 
day* and  upon  the  versenary  of  General  Quebec." 

"  "What's  that  ?"  said  ISlr.  —— . 

*'  Good  Lord  !  does  your  honour  not  know  tho 
versenary  of  General  Quebec  ?"  cried  she. 

"  Not  I." 

"  Vi'ell,  that  is  curious,"  said  the  old  woman  j 
*'  but  we  all  know  it  in  these  here  parts,  by  the 
means  of  the  old  Nick.  Good  Gracious,  I  wish  youv 
honour  but  saw  him  at  the  versenar}-^  !" 

"  Whv,  what  the  devil  is  the  versenary  f" 
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"  I'll  tell  you  particularly,  please  your  honour," 
said  sho,  "  it  your  honour  will  only  have  a  little  pa- 
tience." 

"  Well,  well ;  let  us  hear." 

'•  Why,  then,  3-our  honour  must  know,  that  the 
vclsciiary  of  General  Quebec  comes  round,  like 
Chribtnins,  only  once  a  year,  and  then  old  Nick  ap- 
pears in  all  his  glory,  with  his  red  scarlet  coat  on 
his  back,  and  his  tierce  cock'd  laced  hat  on  his  head, 
and  a  unit'ormal  sword  by  his  side;  and  then  he 
it  ruts  away  to  the  ale-house,  where  he  usually  meets 
three  or  four  old  soldiers,  who  conies  there  to  keep 
,  the  vcrsonary  along  with  him  ;  and  so  they  <lrinks  the 
',  healths  of  all  the  old  commanders  who  were  killed 
abroad  :  and  they  begin  to  tell  stories  about  the 
wars,  and  describe  how  the  battles  were  won  by  the 
English,  and  lost  by  the  French  and  Spaniards;  for 
your  honour  knows,  tlifvl  the  French  and  Spaniards' 
never  beat  the  English  in  their  lives,  though  they  are 
\  two  to  one.  And  then  old  Nick  gives  a  full  and  true 
account  of  how  General  Wolf  was  killed,  and  General 
Quebec  taken  prisoner;  and  then  they  desire  blind 
George,  who  was  once  a  grenadier,  and  now  sells 
ballads,  to  sing  the  British  Grenadiers,  which  he 
docs ;  all  about  Mars,  the  God  of  War,  and  all  the 
other  gods  descending  upon  spears*,  and  then  they 
all  join  in  the  chorus,  and  be-at  the  grenadiers'  march 


•  To  understand  lliij,  it  may  be  necessary  to  insert  one  stanza 
of  the  song  to  which  the  old  woman  aHudes: 

Great  Jove,  the  God  ortLu'rider,  arid  Mars,  the  God  of  war  j 
Neptnn«  with  his  trideiit,  ar»d  Apollo  in  his  car, 
And  ail  tlio  gods  celestial,  descending frovi  their  spiuri.;^ 
To  view  with  udiuiration,  the  British  grenadiers, 
l1  o 
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with  theiF  tongues,  and  they  arc  all  as  drunk  as  lords, 
and  then  I  always  helps  Margery  to  carry  Nick 
home — and  then— and  tlien — is  the  vcrscnary  of  Ge- 
neral Quebec,  please  your  honour." 


VARIOUS    REMEDIES    FOR    AX    IXFLUEXZA. 

A  COUNTRY  apothecary,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, told  a  gentleman  that  he  had  been  visiting 
three  or  four  patients  in  a  neighbouring  village,  who 
were  ill  of  an  influenza. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  how  do  your  me- 
dical gentlemen  treat  that  complaint  ?" 

*'  Why,"  replied  the  apothecary,  "  there  is  no 
saying  how  the  physicians  treat  it;  for  some  of  them 
order  one  thing,  and  some  of  them  another  ;  but  the 
surgeons  generally  bleed  for  it ;  and  as  for  us  apothe- 
caries—» we  drench." 

"  Ay,  that's  natural  enough,"  said  the  gentleman, 
smiling ;  "  but  you  know  I  once  studied  physic  my- 
self, and  have  some  general  notions  on  the  subject : 
so  when  this  epidemic  began  among  my  servants 
and  tenants,  I  ventured  to  prescribe  barley-water 
for  them." 

"  Barley  water  \"  pried  the  apothecary,  with  dis- 
dain ;  you  might  as  well  have  ordered  them  water- 
gruel  !" 

"  I  might  so ;  for  which  reason  I  gave  them  the 
choice  :  and  what  do  you  think  was  the  effect  ?" 

'*  Why,  barloy-watcr  and  water-grucl  could  have 
no  eficct,"  said  the  apothecary. 
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"  It  is  iiidccJ  diflloult  to  asccriain  what  is  the 
elTi'ct  of  many  things  tliat  are  probcribod;  but  1  can 
at  least  tell  you  what  was  the  con.sc(/ac/ici:" 

"  That  is  tlin  same  thing,"  said  the  apothecary. 

"  Not  <iiiite,"  replied  the  gentleman;  "though, 
ill  the  practice  of  physic,  the  one  is  often  mistaken  for 
the  other." 

"  Well,  what  was  the  consequence  ?" 

"  Why,   they  all  recovered  !" 

The  apothecary  having  remarked  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  in  constitutions,  took  his  leave  ab- 
ruptly. 


UlENlII    AND     E.\f;LISn    TIItAlUICAL 
AUDIENCE. 

CoNSIDEIll^'G  the  natural  gaiety  and  volatility 
'>f  the  French  nation,  one  may  be  surprised  at  their 
fondness  for  tragedy,  especially  as  their  tragedies 
are  barren  of  incident,  full  of  long  dialogues,  and 
declamatory  speeches  ;  and  modelled  according  to 
the  strictest  code  of  critical  legislation. 

The  most  sprightly  and  fashionable  people  of  both 
sexes,  flock  to  these  entertainments,  in  preference 
to  all  others,  and  listen  with  unrclaxed  gravity  and 
attention.  One  ,would  imagine  that  such  a  serious, 
correct,  and  uniform  amusement  would  be  more 
congenial  with  the  phlegm  and  saturnine  disfK)sitions 
of  the  English,  than  with  the  g;iy,  volatile  temper 
of  the  French. 

An  English  audience  love  shew,  bustle,  and  inci- 
dent in  lUeir  tragedies ;  and  have  a  luurial  avcriiou 
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to  long  dialogues,  and  spocclics,  however  line  the  spn- 
tiiuent.s,  and  however  beautiful  the  language  may  be. 
In  this,  it  would  sccni,  thai  the  two  nations  have 
changed  characters.  Perhaps  il  would  be  difficult 
to  account  tor  it  in  a  satibtactory  manner.  I  shall 
not  attempt  ii.  A  Frenchman  would  cut  the  matter 
short,  by  saving  t!iat  the  Paris  audience  has  a  more 
correct  and  just  taste  than  that  oJ  London  ;  that  the 
oni?  could  be  amused  and  delighted  tvilh  poetry  and 
sentiraeKt,  while  ti;e  other  could  not  be  kept  awake 
without  bustle,  guard,  procession,  trumpet?,  fight- 
jno;.  and  mvirder. 


KARLSCRUCH' 


Is  built  on  a  regular  plan.  It  consists  of  one 
principal  street  of  above  one  English  mile  in  length. 
This  street  is  at  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of 
the  palace,  and  in  a  parallel  direction  with  it.  All 
the  other  streets  go  otf  at  dift'crent  angles  from  the 
principal  oncj  in  such  a  manner  as  that  whichsoever 
of  them  you  enter,  walking  from  it,  the  view  is  ter- 
minated by  the  front  of  the  palace.  The  length  of 
these  smaller  streets  is  ascertained,  none  of  tiiem 
being  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  spacious  area, 
which  is  kept  clean  before  the  palace. 

The  principal  street  may  be  extended  to  any 
length,  and  as  many  additional  streets  as  they  please 


*  It  is  a  town  in  the  territories  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden 
Duilacb,  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  iiuraediately 
opposite  Alsace.  Rastadt,  a  small,  and  not  very  populous 
town,  is  the  capital  of  this  prince's  dominions.  Ilis  palace, 
however,  is  sufficiently  large. 
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may  be  built  hoin  it,  all  of  which,  according  to 
this  plan,  will  have  the  palace  for  a  termination. 
—  'I"he  palace  is  very  magnificent ;  and  built  in  good 
taste. 

The  houses  of  this  town  arc  all  as  uniform  as  the 
itrcets,  being  of  an  equal  size  and  height;  bo  that 
one  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  none  of  the  inha- 
bitants, are,  in  any  considerable  degree,  richer  or 
poorer  than  their  neighbours  There  are  ^indeed, 
a  few  new  houses,  more  elegant  than  the  others,  be- 
longinging  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  court, 
built  at  one  side  of  the  palace;  but  thoy  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  town. 


THE    NUN. 


While  at  Calais,  I  went  to  the  convent  of  Bene- 
dictine Nuns.  When  I  was  introduced  into  the 
parlour,  I  sent  word  I  desired  to  speak  to  a  parti- 
cular nun,  who  I  knew  had  been  ac([uaiulcd  with 
my  relation.  A  nun  of  very  genteel  and  interesting 
appearance,  came  to  the  grate. 

I  saw  she  had  been  crying,  though  she  attempted 
to  look  cheerful.  After  a  short  conversation,  I  asked 
her  what  was  the  cause  of  her  sorrowful  countenance* 
Slic  was  unable  to  speak  for  some  time  ;  but  when  she 
had  recovered  herself  a  little,  she  said,  that,  by  <^ 
decree  of  the  constituent  assembly,  when  convents 
were  thrown  open,  those  nuns  who  chose  to  with- 
withdraw  were  allowed,  and  permission  was  at  the 
saine  time  given  to  those  who  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion  to  remain  in  the  convent.  In  consequence 
ol  which,  she  and  and  twenty-four  of  their  number. 


hail  chosen  to  pass  the  rcinaiiuJer  of  tlicir  lives  in  the 
convent,  tliat  they  were  hajipy  in  each  other's  society, 
j|nd  in  their  being  free  from  all  cares,  except  the  im- 
portant one  of  their  salvation. — lUit  now  we  arc 
thruwn  back  into  a  world  which  we  have  de- 
nounced, which  we  wish  to  forget,  and  for  which 
uc  have  no  relibh  :  Ah,  Monsicvr  !  Jiovs  soninies  biett 
a  .jdaindre ^  (alas,  Sir,  we  are  much  to  Ijc  pitied).— 
She  continued  crying  and  sobbing  for  some  time  ! 
and  then  wiping  her  eyes,  with  a  look  of  composure 
and  resignation,  she.  said,  "  but  it  is  the  will  of 
God,  and  it  becomes  us  to  submit." 

Some  readers  will  suspect  that  the  young  nun  only 
affected  sorrow.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  if  she 
did,  she  was  the  best  actress  I  ever  beheld,  and  lite 
most  disinterested  ;  for  more  appearance  of  natural 
grief,  I  cannot  conceive. 

I  had  hitherto  considered  the  opening  of  convents 
as  the  giving  liberty  to  the  most  unhiippy  of  mor- 
tals, the  miserable  victims  of  avarice  and  superstition. 
But  the  foregoing  conversation  proves,  that  when 
religious  impressions  arc  deeply  ertgraven  on  the 
heart,  they  become  a  source  of  happiness,  which 
compensates  for  many  deprivations,  and  throws  a 
constant  consoling  ruy  of'  light  into  situations,  which 
to  the  general  eye  of  the  world  seem  quita  hopeless 
and  gluom.y.  Those  who  do  not  confine  such  im- 
pressions to  cells  or  convCnts,  where  they  can  be  of 
little  use  to  any  except  to  the  possessor,  but  carry 
them  into  society  with  all  the  energy  of  active  virtue, 
arc  certainly  the  happiest  of  mankind  *. 


*  It  has  usually  been  a  maxim  in  all  civilized  states,  that  when 
tie  general  welfare  necessitates  some  act  of  partial  injustice,  it 
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COURAGE   AND   HL.MAMTV. 

On  the  bloody  Tcntli  of  Agu>>t,  after  the  Suiat 
\viio  defi'iitlcd  the  Thuillcrics,  began  to  give  wav, 
and  when  those  ill-fated  soldiers,  as-^ailcd  on  ail 
sides,  were  slaughtered  without  remorse,  a  citizen 
of  Paris,*  had  the  humanity  and  the  courage  to 
protect  one  of  them,  whom  he  ;>ci\v  overpowered  by 
numbers. 

Having  torn  tliis  poor  Swiss  from  tlie  hands  of  his 
assailants,  he  conducted  him  over  tlie  bodies  of  his 
countrymen  to  tlie  liar  of  the  national  assembly. — 
"  Here  (cried  the  gciK?rous  Frenchman),  let  this 
brave   soldier  find     protection — 1   have    saved   him 


shall  be  done  with  the  utmost  con.-ideraiion  for  the  sufferer,  ar.d 
That  the  required  sHciifice  of  moral  to  pofitical  expediency, 
ihall  be  palliated,  as  much  as  circiiuibtanci-s  will  adiiiir,  by  tli-; 
r  anner  of  earrjing  it  into  execution.  But  the  F»entli  Icgisla- 
tor.i,  in  respect  to  the  nuns,  irs  in  most  oilivrs,  be:. ig  truly  origi- 
nal, have  disdained  all  ihiitation,  a'.id  have  been  rarely  jjnidc  1 
by  such  confnicd  motives.  Tbey  have  banished  tlie  religious  fc. 
males  from  their  convents,  with  a  mixture  of  meanness  and  bar- 
liarity  which  at  once  excites  contempt  and  detestation,  'llie 
most  implacable  revenge,  the  most  refined  malice,  the  e:  tremes 
of  avarice  and  cruelly,  have  been  wrouglit  in  France  into  trage- 
dies, and  -displayed  as  acting  under  the  mask  <jf  tcjijjion,  and 
tlic  impunity  of  a  cloister ;  while  operas,  and  farces,  with  ridi- 
cule more  successful,  have  exhibited  convents  as  abodes  of  li- 
centiousness, intrii;ue,  aud  superstition.  Thus,  at  the  luoment 
the  iiuns  were  thrown  upon  the  world,  they  were  painted  as 
monsters  unworthy  of  Vs  pity  or  protection.  It  is  the  cowardice 
of  the  assassin,  who  mutders  before  he  dares  to  rob. 

•  What  a  contrast  bOtween  the  tharacter  of  this  man,  and 
that  of  those  blood-lhlrsfy  JVIarseillois,  who,  in  cool  Lined,  as- 
sassinated all  the  uuanu*d  Swiss  they  met  in  the  ticeiiH  of  Paris' 
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fioirt  the  fury  of  my  fcllow-citizons,  uiiosc  enemy 
he  never,  was,  and  only  appeared  so  through  the 
tjrror  of  otliers;  that  is  now  expiated,  rind  oh!  let 
him  in  this  hall  find  mercy!' 

Having  expressed  himself  thus,  he  thrc.v  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  soldier;  and  overcome  by 
fatigue  of  body  ajid  agitation  of  mind,  he  actually 
faiatid  in  the  arms  of  him  whose  life  he  had   saved. 

The  spectators  could  not  but  be  affected  by  this 
scene,  when  the  man  had  by  their  care,  recovered 
his  rjcoUection,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  carry  the  Swiss  to  his  house;  for  he  said  it 
would  be  a  happiness  to  him,  to  lodge  and  maintain 
during  life,  the  person  whom  he  liad  the  good  for- 
tune to  snatch  fvom  death. 


Marie  charlotte  corday 
Was    a  bcautifulf  young   woman   of   an  unble- 
mished character,   distinguished  for  dignity  of  senti- 
ment and   benevolence  oi  hearty  but  who  had  never 

*  Miss  Corday  was  a  native  of  St.  Satuniia  in  lie  dcpiirt^ 
nicnt  of  the  Onic,  and  Ivad  from  her  earliest  years  been  care- 
fully educated  h\  an  aunt  who  lives  at  Caen.  Belbre  slie  was 
t-.venty  -ithc  had  decided  on  taking  thn  veil,  and  her  noviciate 
was  just  exjiired  when  the  constituciit  assembly  interdicted  all 
religious  vows  for  the  future.  Slie  then  left  the  the  convent, 
and  resided  entirely  with  her  aunt  The  beauty  of  her  person, 
and  particularly  her  mental  acconiplishnicnts,  rendered  her  aa 
objr'c-t  of  much  admiration.  She  spoke  uncommonly  well,  and 
her  discourie  often  turned  on  the  ancients,  and  on  such  subjects 
as  indicated  that  masculine  turn  of  mind  which  ultimately  proved 
her  destruction. 

t  In  her  way  to  execatJcm,  she  excited  a  very  strong  tin  J  sin- 
j^alar'pasMon,  ia  a  youiag  maa  of  the  nftip«  of  Adam  Lui,  % 
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given  cause  of  suspicion  of  a  Jiiturbod  understand- 
ing, nor  Until  she  struck  a  poinard  into  the  heart  of 
Marat,  any  indication  of  a  violent  temper. 

She  was  not  prompted  to  this  rash  action  by  any 
personal  indij^nity  offered  to  herself,  by  rage,  by 
love-,  by  jealousy,  by  religious  enthusiasm,  or  any 
of  those  sentiments  which  alone  have  been  thought 
capable  of  urging  women  to  such  deeds.  She  saw 
her  country  in  calamitous  cil'cumfctances;  she  dread- 
cil  tht'ir  increase  from  the  wickedness  of  one  man 
whom  the  law  could  not  reach ;  she  was  convinced 
that  by  killing  him,  she  would  be  of  more  service  to 
lior  country  than  by  all  the  exertions  of  a  long  life." 
— "  I  killed  one  mar,'" she  declared  at  her  trial,  to 
*'  save  a  hundred  thousand."  She  formed  her  de- 
sign coolly,  without  entrusting  any  mortal  with  her 
inti-ntion:  She  undertook  a  long  journey  to  accom- 
plish it.  She  weighed  all  its  consequences:  She  cal- 
culated on  death,  and  in  a  more  dreadful  shape  than 
that  in  which  she  afterwards  met  with  it;  she  ex - 
]iected  to  b«^  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob,  or  that  her 
body  would  be  dragged  through  the  streets.  The 
idea  of  these  horrors  did  not  shake  the  steadiness  of 
her  mind.  She  looked  for  no  recompence  but  in  the 
reflection  of  having  prevented  the  death  of  thou- 
sands. She  was  allowed  an  advocate  to  assist  at  her 
,  trial.     M.  Chaveau,  when  the  evidence  was  finished. 


Coniinissary  friJiii  ^liiyciice.  He  publisluj  a  few  days  iiftcr  her 
Jealli,  a  painplilct,  in  which  he  proposed  raiding  a  statue  to  lier 
honour,  and  inscribing  on  the  pedestal,  "  Greater  than  Bnitus.'' 
He  was  sent  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  he  talked  of 
notliing  but  Cliarlotte  Corday— a  few  days  after  liis  imprison- 
nicnt  he  was  executed  as  a  Counter-revolutionist. 
M  in 
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pronounced  tlic  follo^ving  brief  speech  to  the  Jury;* 
"  L'accustc  avoue  avcc  sang-lroid  raltentat  qu'cllc- 
'•  a  coinniis;  elle  en  avoue  la  longuc  prcineditation  ; 
"  cllc  en  avoue  Ics  circonstaiices  ;  en  un  mot,  cllo 
"  avoue  tout,  ct  ne  chcrche  pas  niomc  a  sc  justificr. 
"  Voila,  Citoycns  Jures,  sa  defense  toutc  entiere. 
"  Co  calme  imperturbable,  et  cette  entiere  abnega- 
"  tion  de  soi  raenie,  qui  n'annonce  aucun  rcmords, 
"  et  pour  ainsi  dire,  en  presence  do  la  mort  mime; 
**  ce  calmc,  ct  cette  abnegation  sublime,  sous  uu 
*'  rapport,  ne  sont  pas  dans  la  nature ;  ils  ne 
"  peuvcnt  s'e.xpliquer  que  par  I'exaltatiod  du  fana- 
"  tisme  politique  qui  lui  a  mis  .le  poignard  a  la 
"  main,  et  c'est  a  vous,  Citoyens  Jures,  a  jugcr  do 
"  quel  poids  doit  ^tre  cette  consideration  morale 
"  dans  la  balance  de  la  justice." 

The  Jury  unanimously  found  her  guilty.  Sen- 
tence of  death  \vas  pronounced.  She  then  addressed 
M.  Chavcau  to  this  effect.  *'  Sir,  you  have  spoken  in 
"  my  defence  indelicate  and  generous  terms;  it  was 
*' the  only  style  proper  for  me.  I  thank  you.  Jt 
♦'  has  inspired  mc  with  esteem  for  you,   of  which  I 


*  The  prisoner  acknowlcdgps  the  act  of  which  she  is  accused  • 
she  acknowledges,  that  she  has  long  premeditated  it;  she  ac- 
kiiowledses  the  various  circunistiinccs:  in  short,  she  acknow- 
led!;es  the  whole  accusation,  and  takes  no  pains  to  justify  licr. 
self.  In  this.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  lies  her  entire  dctencc. 
This  astonishing  calmness,  this  total  self-de  ial,  which  betrays  no 
remorse,  even  in  the  very  presence  of  death ;  this  calm  and  this 
abnegation  seem  not  to  be  in  nature  ;  they  cannot  be  accounted 
for  but  on  the  supposition  that  political  fanaticism  put  the  poi- 
nard  into  her  hand  ;  and  it  belongs  to  vou.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jurv,  to  determine  what  weiijht  that  consideration  should  have 
iu  the  scale  of  justice. 
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•*  will  give  you  a  proof.  The  judges  have  informed 
"  me  that  my  goods  are  confiscated.  I  am  indebted 
"  fur  some  things  at  the  prison.  I  charge  you  to 
"  acquit  that  debt." 

A  little  before  her  execution,  a  confessor  was  in- 
troduced to  her,  and  offered  his  services;  she 
thanked  hiin,  and  expressed  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
those  who  had  scut  hiin  ;  but  said  she  had  no  need 
of  his  services.* 

When  the  officers  entered  her  chamber  to  conduct 
her  to  death,  slic  mildly  begged  to  be  excused  for  a 
few  minutes  until  she  had  finished  the  letter  she  was 
then  writin:^  to  hvv  father.f 

The  populace,  in  spite  of  their  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  Marat,  were  so  struck  with  her  undaunted 
deportment,  that  they  did  not,  according  to  their 
custom,  iubult  her  as  she  was  carried   to  execution 


*  She  coucludcd  her  leUer  to  her  futher,  with  thli  verse  of 
Corneille : 

"  Le  crime  f:ii"c  la  trorite  et  monpasl'echaffaud."  She  dis- 
played great  heroism  in  the  way  to  execation.  The  women 
■who  were  called  furies  of  the  guillotine,  and  who  had  uisenibled 
to  insult  Iier  on  leavnig  the  prison,  were  awed  into  silence  by 
her  demeanour,  while  some  of  the  spectators  uncovered  their 
hi  ads  before  her,  and  others  gave  loud  tokens  of  applause. 

t  The  wretch  wlio  acted  as  the  executioner  of  this  brave  wo. 
man,  after  iier  head  was  oil',  took  it  up,  and  holding  it  out  to 
the  multitude,  with  brutal  exultation,  slapjxd  her  twice  on  the 
cheek.  Even  the  monsters  who  had  condonnied  her  to  death, 
considered  this  as  so  inhuman  an  act,  that  they  sentenced  the 
villain  to  twelve  yearii  iniprisonuient  in  irons. 

The  heroic  ff  nhilo  was  buried  near  to  the  grave  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  in  the  Cliuroh-yard  of  Si.  M»gd(.laiue.  Thi3 
was  occasiuued  by  her  having  b<tea  executed  iu  tbc  saiue  sec- 
tion. 

M  m  2 
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Slfc  occasionally  smiled  as  shie  passed ;  and  by  that 
aione  shewed  that  she  paid  them  any  attention.  On 
Xhc  scaffold,  her  face  displayed  the  bloom  of  health, 
and  the  serenity  of  a  mind  undisturbed.* 

Assasination  can  in  no  case  be  entirely  justified  ; 
but  this  seems  the  least  culpable,  and  most  disinte- 
r.cstod  instance  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  the  whole 
behaviourof  Marie  Ciiaulotte  Coud ay  exhibits. 
a  benevolence  of  intention,  and  heroic  firmness  of 
^niind,  that  perhaps  have  never  been  surpassed  by 
woman  or  by  man. 


ITALIAN   PEASANTRY, 

In  travelling  through  Italy,  one  is  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  finding  the  state  of  the  poonr  part  of 
the  iniiabitants  less  wretched,  than  from  the  account 
of  some  travellers,  one  would  imagine  it  was,  1  here 
is  to  be  seen  far  more  poverty  than  misery.  Even 
t'.:e  extremitios  of  indigence  are  accompanied  with 
less  vyrctchednoss  here,  than  in  many  other  countries. 
/■JThis  is  partly  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the  peaceable, 
religious,  and  contented  di-pusition  of  the  people. 
'rin.>  miseries  which  the  poorer  part  of  mankind  suf- 
fer from  cold,  are,  perhaps,  greater  than  those  de-  , 
j-ived  from  any  other  source  whatever.  But  in  Italy 
the  gentleness  of  the  climate  protects  them  from. this 


*  IIlt  refusal  of  Uic  ;i-sistaiice  of  a  cnuftltiUkHal  priest  at  tJie 
scaifold,  strengtiiens  tlie  opinions  of  niauv,  tliat  her  former  Iiu- 
bits  had  some  s'lare  m  tlic  choice  of  her  victim,  for  Marat  wri- 
the avowed  persecutor  of  priests  and  rc!ii;ioii.  • 
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calamity  nine  inomlis  of  the  year.  It"  tliey  can 
gather  as  mucli  wood  as  to  keep  a  moderate  lire 
during  the  remaining  three,  and  procure  a  coarse 
cloaiv,  thoy  have  little  to  iear  from  that  quarter. 
Those  who  cannot  get  employment,  which  is  often 
the  case,  and  even  those  who  do  not  choose  to  work, 
receive  a  regular  maintenance  from  some  convent: 
with  this,  and  what  little  they  can  pick  up  otherwise 
in  a  country  where  provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap, 
they  pass  through  life,  in  their  own  opinion,  with 
more  satisfaction  than  if  they  had  a  greater,  numbei 
of  c  )nvonienc"s  procured  by  much  bodily  labour. 
What  they  do  gain  is  never  wasted  in  intemperance, 
but  spent  in  their  families  on  tho  real  necessaries, 
and  comforts  of  life. 


THE   PRENCII  IN    IJJO — AND  IN    17^2. 

The  French  are  accused  of  insincerity,  and  of 
being  warm  in  professions,  but  devoid  of  real  friend- 
ship. 

Our  countrymen,  in  particular,  are  led  inlo  this 
opinion,  from  the  manners  in  general  being  more 
obsequious  in  France  than  in  England. 

What  Frenchmen  consider  as  common  good  man- 
ners, many  Englishmen  would  call  flattery,  perhaps 
fawning.* 

*   la  a  work  imbli^lied  inaiiy  vears  a<;o,  iiriitli;tl  "  Sintiiiiental 
and  descriptiiv  Tour,"  6i<:.  we  read  the  lollowiijg  observations:— 
"  The  friends  tiiou  hnst,  and  tlieir  adoption  tried 
"  Link  into  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel !" 
"  Would  the  expression  of  friciidsljip  do,  what  hookinj  there 
weald  be  ul  Fails  I— how  many  chains  aud  how  loauy  Uuks !— • 
?i  in  3 
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ThcJr      language     abounds    with     compliniciitai 
phrases,  which  they  distribute  with  woiidcrful  pro- 

every  man  is  the  friend  of  every  man  wherever  an  approach  to 
equality  adniits  the  appellation. — ^Ihc  sharper  of  quality,  ad- 
dresses the  credulous  dupe  wilkmon  ami;  mon  ami  is  bandied  to 
and  fro  between  the  parasite  and  his  epicurean;  whilst  from  the 
lips  of  la  petite  maitrtsac  to  her  protector,  it  flows  even  to  satiety.  • 
In  fine,  wherever  tliere  are  characters  interested  and  professing^ 
the  lieart  is  sure  to  be  assailed  with  this  expression  of  regard.— 
Just  heaven  !  shall  what  comprehends  all  that  is  great,  all  that 
is  honourable,  "  whatever  is  of  good  report,"  shall  this  be  pros- 
tituted by  worthlcisness r — Are  my  head,  my  heart,  my  arm, 
ready  to  pcrfoi'm  to  every  honourable  necessity,  of  another? 
Then,  rank  me  friend. — Fashioners  and  rctlners  of  language,  if 
it  be  possible,  lock  up  tins  sacred  epithet,  beyond  the  reach  of 
knaves  and  fools  ;  or,  if  this  may  not  be,  provide  a  substitute 
^ad  declare  it  obsolete. 

"  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  French  have 
not  in  their  language  any  word  equivalent  to  our  acmiaii.tunce* 

"  This  alone,  might  prove  the  duplicity  of  the  nation ;  they 
are  lavish  in  bestowing  an  epithet,  which  their  own  feelings  con- 
vince them,  has  no  meaning  at  all  annexed ;  whilst  the  usage  of 
every  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  by  the  adoption  of  infe- 
liov  names,  evinces  that  they  had  an  abstract  idea  of  such  a 
character,  however  rarely  it  might  ajipcar  in  existence. 

'•  How  the  tiqs  amis  could  have  crejjl  into  any  tongue,  is  to 
me  unaccountable  : — ii/any  words  in  languages  have  no  plural — 
there  may  be  honest  fellows; — there  may  be  oci;vMinkinces ; — 
there  may  be  intimatca  ; — (wordlings,  pardon  me  !)  there  can  be 
but  one  friend." 

Although  full  of  energy,  delicacy,  and  sentiment,  is  not  th.is 
too  severe  a  satire  against  the  French,  and  destitute  of  that 
philosophical  moderation,  and  dibcriminatmg  sagacity,  which 
characterise  Dr.  Moore's  observations  I 


*  Do  not  the  French  words  connoissances,  and  liaisons,  answer 
to  the  Enghsh  expression,  acquuinUinccs  (*  Is  then  the  above  es- 
pressiou  founded  ou  truth  ? 
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fusic-n  and  volubility;  but  tbcy  intend  no  more 
by  tliciu,  than  an  Englishman  means  when  he  sub- 
scribes himself  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
at  th',^  conclusion  of  a  letter. 

A  Frenchman  nut  only  means  nothing  beyond 
common  civility,  by  the  plentiful  shower  of  com- 
pliments which  he  pours  on  every  stranger,  but  also 
he  takes  it  (or  graiUeil,  that  the  stranger  knows  that 
nothiu'^  more  is  meant.  If  any  man  takes  these  ex- 
pressions in  a  literal  sense,  and  believes  that  people 
are  really  inspired  with  friendship,  or  have  fallen  in 
love  with  him  at  lirst  sight,  he  will  be  very  much 
lisappointed,  especially  if  he  expects  strong  proofs 
>>f  cither.* 

Yet  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  the  French  of  in- 
sincerity,   or    breach   of    friendship — Friendship    i* 

•  ntirely  out  of  the  question.     They  never  intend  to 

•  onvey  any  otiier  idea  than,  tliat  they  were  willing 
ro  receive  him  on  the  fooling  of  an  acquaintance; 
and  it  wiis  the  business  of  his  language-master  to 
have  informed  him  of  the  real  import  of  llieir  ex- 
pressions. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  snperfluity  nf 
compliments,  which  the  French  make  use  of,  is  a 
proof  that  they  have  less  sincerity  than  their  neigh- 
bours.    By  the  same  rule  wc  must  conclude,  that 


•  I  fear  that  what  a  French  gentleman  once  said  to  me  of  tb© 
Paribiansj  is  applicable  to  the  gi-iicrul  character  of  the  uatioo, 
"  lis  sniit  tons  tgiiistcs,''  aiul  they  wouKi  not  do  a  benevolent  ac- 
tion attlu-  risk  of  soiling  a  coat,  or  tearing  a  rufHe. — Their  cau- 
tious disposition,  makes  them  consider  cither  misfortunes  or  be- 
uefitb,  only  as  tbcir  persoual  interest  is  alTccled  by  theui. 
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the  comnion  people  of  pvory  nation,  who  xisp  frw 
foinplimciitary  phrases  in  tlicir  discourse,  have  a 
greater  regard  to  truth,  and  stronger  benliments  of 
friendship,  than  those  in  the  middle  and  hioher 
rank.  But  this  is,  what  I  imagine  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove. 

It  is  certainly  something  to  be  treated  with  civi- 
lity and  apparent  kindness;  and  I  think  tliat  a 
stranger  may  fairly  avail  himself  of  every  convc- 
niency  arising  from  the  obliging  manners  of  the 
French.  He  may  perceive  that  his  Purisian  fvicudf 
while  he  loads  him  with  civilities,  is  making  a  dis- 
play of  his  own  proficiency  in  the  science  of-  polite- 
ness; and  that  his  stooping,  is  with  a  view  to  con- 
quer, why  should  he  repine  at  a  victory  which  is 
accompanied  with  so  many  convenicncies  to  him- 
self? why  quarrel  with  the  motive,  while  he  feels  the 
benefit  of  the  etfcct  ? 

Politeness  and  good  manners,  may  be  traced  in 
France,  though  in  ditlerent  proportions,  through 
every  rank,  from  the  greatest  of  the  nobility  to  the 
lowest  mechanic.  This  forms  a  more  remarkable 
and  distinguishing  feature  in  the  French  national 
character,  than  the  vivacity,  impetuosity,  and 
fickleness,  for  which  the  ancients  as  well  as  the  mo- 
dern inhabitants  of  this  country  have  been  noted. — 
The  man  of  power,  is  courteous  to  his  dependents, 
the  prosperous  to  the  unfortunate,  the  very  beggar, 
•who  solicits  charity,  does  it,  en  homme  conime  il 
faiit;  and  if  his  request  be  not  granted,  he  is  sure, 
at  least,  that  it  will  be  refused  with  an  appearaiice 
of  humanity,  and  not  with  harshness  or  insult. 
There  are  exceptions  to  these,  as  to  all  general  re- 
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fiiaiks  on  the  niaiineis  and  chanutor  of  iiiiy  nation. 
—  Bui  in  general,  good  manners  prevail  in  France.* 


•  We  think  proper  here  to  oppose  to  this  too  precipitate,  and 
perliaps  more  flattering  tliau  true  picture,  of  the  French,  drawn 
by  Dr.  Moore,  the  judgment  of  a  fair  writer,  who,  by  a  hunger 
ri-didcncc  in  France,  may  have  been  belter  enabled  to  nppre- 
ciute  the  French  character,  leaving  to  our  iiupc.rtial,  and  cii- 
li^htCiKd  readers,  lo  say  where  the  truth  lies, 

"  It  is  observable,  tliat  we  examine,  less  scrupulously,  tl:e 
pretensions  of  a  nation  to  any  particular  excellence,  than  we 
do  those  of  an  individual.— 1  can  conceive  no  other  cause,  be.t 
that,  for  our  having  ac(]uicsced  in  the  claims  of  the  French,  lt> 
pre-euiiaeut  yoojl  breeding,  in  an  age,  when,  I  believe,  no  per- 
son ai;qualiitCKi  with  both  nations,  ctvii  dijcjver  any  ihlug  to 
jiiitil'y  them.  If,  indeed,  politeness  consisted  in  the  repititioa 
of  a  certain  routine  of  [ihrascs,  unconnected  with  tlie  mind  or 
action,  I  niiglit  be  obliged  to  decide  against  our  country;  but 
while  decency  makes  a  part  of  goad  manners,  or  feeling  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  mechanical  jargon,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Eng- 
lish have  a  merle  more  than  they  nave  hitlicrto'SS'-'rlbed  to 
themselves— An  iui pertinence,  is  no  less  an  iiupeitmcnce,  be- 
cause it  i«  accompanied  by  a  certai'.i  set  of  words,  and  a  people 
who  are  indelicate  to  excess,  cannot  properly  be  deaominat«d  a 
pjlile  people. 

A  French  man  or  woman,  wltli  no  '^ther  apoloi'v  than  permrttes- 
mot  (give  rac  leave)  will  lake  a  book  out  of  your  hand,  look  over 
any  thing  you  are  reading,  and  ask  you  a  thous.ind  questions  as 
to  your  most  private  concerns;  jjlace  theinscKes  between  you 
and  the  fire,  and  take  hold  of  your  clothes  to  guess  what  tlicy 
cost,  and  Uiey  deem  tliese  acts  of  rudeness  sulliciently  qualified 
by— Jc  WHS  dcmundc  bicn  (Us  pardons,  (I  ask  you  a  thousand 
pardons.)  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  physical  derange* 
uients,  di-i>rders,  and  their  remedies,  expatiated  upon  the  par- 
ties concerned,  nmid.it  a  room  full  of  people,  and  that  with  so 
nuieh  minuteness  of  description,  that  a  foreigner,  without  beii»g 
very  fnstidioui:,  is,  on  some  occasions,  apt  to  feel  very  unpleasant 
sympathies.  Thu  conversation  in  most  socieileu,  partakes  of  in- 
deecacy,  and  the  mnimcrs  ci  aa  English  feiuile,  arc  ia  danger 
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Loyalf),  or  an  uncoinnion  fondness  for,  and  at- 
tachment to,  the  person  of  their  prince,  is  another 
striking  j)art  of  the  I-'rcnch  national  character. 

I'hcy  consider  him  as  their  friend,  though  he 
does  not  know  their  persons;  as  their  protectori 
thougli  their  greatest  danger  is  from  a  kttre  dc  ca- 
chet; and  as  thrir  henefactor,  though  they  are  op- 
pressed with  taxes. 

'ihey  magnify  into  importance,  his  most  indiffe- 
rent actions;  they  palliate  and  excuse  all  his  weak- 
nesses, and  they  impute  his  errors  or  crimes  to  his 
ministers  or  evil  counsellors.  If  ha  happens  to  be  a 
little  indisposed,  all  Paris,  all  France  is  alarmed- 

They  are  so  delighted  and  dazzled  witli  the  lustre 
of  monarchy,  th:;,t  they  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of 
any  qualifying  mixture,  which  might  abate  its  vio- 
lence, and  render  its  ardour  more  benign. 


of  being  coutaininated,  wliile  she  is  only  endeavouring  to  suffer 
without  pain,  the  custom  of  those  she  has  been  taught  to  consi- 
der as  models  ot  politeness. — In  short,  it  would  be  uiipossible  to 
enumerate,  all  that  in  my  opinion,  excludes  the  French  from 
the  character  of  a  -well-bred  people. — So  little  are  they  suscep 
tible  of  delicacy,  propriety,  and  decency,  that  they  do  not  even 
use  the  words  in  the  sense  we  do,  nor  have  they  any  others  ex- 
pressive ol  the  same  meanings. 

"  But  il  they  be  deficient  in  the  external  form  of  politeness, 
tjicy  are  infinitely  more  so  in  that  politeness  which  may  be  called 
nientnl.  The  simple  and  unerring  rule  of  never  preferring  one's 
self,  is  to  them  more  difiicult  of  comprehension,  than  the  moit 
dilhcult  problem  in  Euclid  ;  in  srauil  things  as  well  as  great, 
their  own  interest,  their  own  gratifications,  is  their  leading  priiN 
ciple;  and  the  cold  flexibility  wh.ich  enables  them  to  clothe  their 
selfijh  system,  mf air  form,  is  what  they  call  politeness." 
"  A  Residence  i?'.  France,  6y  a  Lad'j,  pr^'paredjbr  the  Frcsi  bif 
J.  Ciford.  Bg." 
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They  consider  the  power  of  the  king,  as  if  it 
wore  their  own  power.  Ihey  cue  proud  of  it.  Thev 
are  proud  that  tlicre  is  no  check  or  limitation  to  his 
authority. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Moore  tkita  delineated  the  character  of 
the  French  in  177.9;  huv;  altered,  and  even  opposite, 
is  the  picture  he  drew  in  179->  <>/  t^'C  navic  people  /•  . 

What  a  contrast  docs  the  French  present  now! — 
They  seemed  anciently  proud  to  think  that  they  pos- 
sessed loyalty,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  people.  Hitherto  the  French 
populace  had  been  as  much  accustomed  to  applaud 
their  king,  whatever  his  character  was,  as  otten  as 
he  appeared  in  public,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
to  worship  whatever  th*;  priests  presented  to  them, 
whether  in  a  form  of  a  crocodile  or  a  calf.  But  i.o 
sign  of  applause,  not  so  much  as  a  single  Vire  Ic 
Roi,  when  the  king  of  France  arrived  at  the  Thuil- 
kries.  Altliough  the  streets  were  crowdc<l  with  peo- 
ple, they  maintained  a  sullen  silence.  The  French 
now,  at  least  all  of  them  that  remain  in  France,  are 
solicitous  to  declare  that  they  never  possessed  an  en- 
husiastic  loyalty.  They  disavow  this  sentiment,  now 
that  the  power  of  the  most  mild  and  ecjuitable  mo- 
narch is  abridged.  It  is  then  pretty  clear,  on  what 
that  boasted  loyalty  was  founded,  and  how  far  it  was 
disinterested. 

•Long  before  the  French  had  any  wish  to  become 
republicans,  and  to  affect  roughness   of  maimers  as 


•  Dr.  Monrc,  thus  accounts  for  tl.e  alteration  in  an  advcr- 
tisfmciU  he  prefixed  to  the  ninth  Edilioa  of  tiJs  I  uu  of  Hociety 
it  France,  6cc.  published  iu  1000  :— 
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suitable  lo  tliat  clutiactcr,  many  of  tliciu  liad  lost  a 
great  part  of  that  docorum  and  polituiicbs  for  which 
the  nation  in  general  was  dibtingui^liod  *.  They  have 
been  accused  of  paying  so  great  an  attention  to  po- 
liteness, that  they  m^glected  morality.  Nothing, 
now  that  the  royal  family  are  prisoners,  shocks  a 
stranger  more  than  the  unrelenting  and  indelicate 
style  in  which  the  Queen  is  spoken  of.  They  are 
now  in  danger  of  neglecting  politeness,  without  pay- 


"  The  late  revolution  in  France,"  sa^s  thut  judicious  writer, 
"  has  been  con>idcred  as  a  proof,  that  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  nation  on  the  subject  of  government,  is 
conveyed  in  this  work.  It  ought  to  ba  remembered,  that  in  au 
interval  of  ten  years,  nations  of  a  more  steady  cliaracter  than  the 
French,  have  changed  their  political  sentiments  and  conduct. 

"  A  traveller,  who  passed  through  England,  in  tlieyear  16'19» 
would  give  a  very  different  account  of  the  general  bias  of  political 
opinions,  from  what  would  be  given  by  another  who  lived  ia 
the  same  country  at  the  year  oi  the  restoration,  and  yet  both 
accounts  might  be  just. 

*'  What  a  very  opposite  turn  did  the  national  sentiment  again 
take  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when 
Russel  and  Sydney  suiTered  ;  aiid  alterwards  when  the  seeds  of 
liberty,  which  those  patriots  bad  sown,  came  to  maturity,  and 
produced  the  revolution  ! 

"  Opinions,  as  well  as  manners,  are  continually  varying ; 
all  that  an  observer  can  do  is  to  catch  them  lidng  as  tkcy 
rise,  and  describe  them  as  lh?y  arc ;  not  as  they  will  be  when 
the\'  alter  and  die. 

*'  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  what  the  prevalent  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  Frencli,  were  when  these  letters,  and  the 
Jouriuil  fust  appeared,  will  perhaps  do  the  author  the  justice  to 
say,  that  the  view  he  has  given,  is  pretty  accurate." 

*  Durino-  the  interval  between  the  return  of  the  king  from 
Varemies,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  an  oflicer  of 
the  national-guards  played  at  fives  one  day  with  the  Dauphin,  to 
amuse  the   child,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen.     The  officer. 
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ing  more  atccntion  to  morality  ;  t  and  of  losing  every 
attribute  of  couitiers,  except  that  of  abandoning 
the  unfortunate. 

A  fickleness  of  dispos^ition  may  be  considered  as 
the  general  characteristic  of  the  populace  of  every 
nation  ;  but  it  certainly  belongs  in  a  stronger  dcgrec» 
and  more  particularly  to  the  French.  They  have 
displayed  it  in  a  manner  striking  with  respect  to  their 
favourites,  *   and  their  taste  for  governments. 

striking  the  ball  obliquely,  it  had  very  near  hit  her;  on  vrliici), 
byway  of  apology,  he  politely  exclaimed:  "  Eh,  mon  Dku  ! 
wi  boulc  va  lout  de  truvcrs,  coinmc  I'tiitcicn  regime." 

t  ♦'  The  boasted  philosophy  of  the  French,"  savs  the  unknown 
writer  of  A  licsidcnce  in  France,  <Jc.  "  is  become  a  horrid  coiu- 
pouad  of  all  that  is  oflcnsive  to  heaven,  and  disgraceful  to  man; 
their  boasted  politeness,  a  ferocious  incivility — their  social  ele- 
gance, and  exclusive  science  iii  the  enjoyment  of  Ufe,  are  now 
reduced  to  suspicious  intercourse. 

"  It  ever  the  character  of  a  people  were  repugnant  to  amity, 
or  iiiiiuical  to  connection,  it  is  that  of  the  French  for  the  last 
tliree  years,  (since  178'.').  In  this  short  space,  tliey  have  formed 
a  compendium  of  all  the  viix's  which  have  marked  a  many  pre- 
ceding ages:— the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  leagnc— the  se- 
dition, levity,  and  Intrigue  of  the  Fronde ;  with  the  licentious- 
i;oss  and  political  corrujjtion  of  more  modern  epochs." 

•  La  Fdiictlc  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  was  abandoned  with 
the  same  levity  with  which  he  had  been  adopted,  and  sunk  in  an 
instant,  from  a  dictator  to  a  fugitive. — Ncckcr  was  an  idol  of 
Tuother  descrijjtion.  One  was  for  decreeing  him  a  statue,  ano- 
tiier  proposed  him  a  pension,  and  a  third,  hailed  him  the  fatlier 
of  the  country. — But  Mr.  Necker  knew  the  Freuch  character  j 
and  before  he  could  liave  received  the  first  (luarter  of  his  pen- 
sion, or  the  statue  could  have  been  modelled,"  he  was  glad  to 
ficupe,  probably  not  without  some  apprehension  for  his  he  td. 
The  reign  of  Mimbcau  was  some  time  longer.  He  lived  with  po- 
pularity—died with  his  reputation— was  deposited  in  the  pac. 
tlK'on.  apoihcosiicd  iu  form— But  the  Cod  of  the  Freuch  cauuot 
N  n 
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Tlie  extreme    sensibility    and    vivacity '    of  the 
French,  prompt  them  too  often  to   decide  on  sud- 

be  called  immortal— Iiis  deification  is  soon  after  buspeiidL-d— his 
xr.f.moTy  put  in  sequestration— and  his  ashes  rernovtd  Iroiu  the 
Pantheon. 

*  "  We  mistake,"  sajs  the  author  above  cited  :  "  their  volu- 
bility for  vivacity  ;  for  in  their  public  offices,,  their  shops,  and  in 
any  transaction  of  business,  no  people  on  earth  can  be  more  te- 
dious— they  are  slow,  irregulai",  and  loquacious ;  and  a  retail 
English  Quaker,  with  all  his  formalities,  would  dispose  of  half 
his  stock  in  less  lime  than  you  can  purchase  a  three  sols  stamp 
from  a  brisk  French  coinniis. 

"  The  French  pique  themselves  on  being  more  subject  to  that 
liuman  weakness  called  feeling  than  any  other  people  in  the 
■world  ;  all  their  writers  abound  in  pathetic  exclamations,  senti- 
mental phrases,  and  allusions  to  La  sotsibilitc  Francaise ;  you 
can  scarcely  hold  a  conversation  with  a  Frenchman  without  hear- 
ing him  detail,  with  an  e.xpression  of  features  not  always  analo- 
gous, many  very  affecting  sentences.  lie  js  desott,  (tcsp^r^j  or 
lie  has  le  coeur  sensible,  te  co'nir  s^rri,  oa  le  coui'r  navr£.  But  I 
think  that  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  in  the  French  charac- 
ter is  sang-J'roid.  They  not  only  bear  the  calamities  of  their 
friends  with  great  philosc^phj",  but  are  nearly  as  reasonable  under 
the  pressure  of  their  own.  The  grief  of  a  Frenchman  is  always 
ready  to  accept  of  consolation,  and  join  in  amusement.  If  you 
say  your  relation  is  dead,  they  reply  coldly,  "  ilfaut  sc  consoler  ;" 
or,  if  they  visit  you  in  an  illness,  "  il  Jant  proidic  pntience  ;" 
or  tell  them  you  are  ruined,  with  a  more  commisseratiug 
tone,  they  confess :  "  c'est  biai  mcdheureui; — mais  enjin  que  vou' 
lez  vovs  ?" 

"  Perhaps  this  real  sang-froid,  and  these  pretensions  to  sensi- 
bility, are  a  natural  consequence  one  of  the  other.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  beast's  confession — we  have  only  to  be  particular- 
ly deficient  in  any  quality  to  make  us  solicitous  for  the  reputation 
of  it;  and  after  a  long  habit  of  deceiving  others,  we  finish  by  de- 
ceivhig  ourselves. — I  thiak  this  French  s'-nsibility  is  to  genuine 
feeling,  what  their  paste  is  to  the  diamond — it  gratifies  the  vanity 
of  the  wearer  and  deceives  the  eye  of  tlie  superficial  observer, 
but  is  of  little  use  or  value,  and  when  tried  by  the  fire  of  adver- 
sity quickly  disappears." 
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den  impulses  without  taking  time  to  weigh  and  deli- 
berate. They  never  reflect  during  the  first  impres- 
sion. They  receive  it  with  astonishing  sensibility  ; 
but  these  impressions  are  eti'aced  *  ,  and  give  way  to 
others  of  different  nature,  with  a  rapidity  as  e.stra- 
ordinary  as  the  acuteness  with  which  they  were  first 
felt;  which  makes  the  French  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
their  neighbours,  sometimes  in  tlu;  light  of  cliiUlrcn, 
and  sometimes  as  that  of  madmen.  But  wiicn  in 
consequence  of  that,  it  is  imagined  that  they. will  he 
easily  taken  advantage  uf,  they  display  on  a  sudden, 
and  when  least  expected,  a  maturity  and  soundness 
of  judgment  more  surprising  than  all  the  rest  f- 

Tt^tc-a-tete,  or  in  a  very  small  circle,  the  French 
are  generally  as  calm|,  and  generally  more  ingenious 

*  "  The  French  are  volatile  and  material ;  they  are  not  very 
very  capable  of  attachment  to  principles.  External  objects  are 
requisite  lor  them  even  m  a  slight  degree ;  and  the  nioroentary 
eiithuaiasiii  that  is  obtained  by  aHetfnig  their  senses,  subsides 
with  the  conclusion  of  a  favourite  air,  or  tiic  cud  of  a  gaudy 
procetsion."     A  Fesidettce  in  France,  &c. 

t  Under  the  externals  of  levity,  the  French  are  a  very  prudent 
people,  and  thoy  may  be  sometimes  deceived  through  a  deficir 
ency  of  judgment,  but  I  believe  not  often  by  unguardedHCSs  : 
and  in  a,  matter  of  intcrtit,  a  petit  maitre  ol  five  and  twenty 
might  tout  ea  bundiiia^e  (all  in  the  way  of  pleasantry)  uiaintaiu 
his  ground  against  a  whole  synagogue.— Tliis  disposition  ik  not 
remarkable  only  in  all'airs  that  may  be  supposed  to  rccinire  it, 
but  extends  to  the  nnnutest  objects;  and  the  same  occonoiny 
which  watches  over  the  mass  of  a  Frenchman's  estate,  guards 
with  equal  solicitude  the  menu  property  of  a  log  of  wocd,  or  a 
hen's  nest."     Ibid. 

t  The  French  consider  as  a  matter  of  triumph,  and  as  a  pecu- 
liar advantage  which  their  national  character  enjoys  over  the  Eng- 
lish, that  smoothness  of  manner  and  guardeducss  of  expression 
wliicli  tUcy  call  amiable,  and  which  they  have  the  faculty  of  at- 
N  n  2 
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than  their  neighbours  ;  but  a  numerous  assembly  of 
Frenchmen  almost  always  become  turbulent*. 

talning  and  preserving  distinctly  from  a  correspondent  temper  of 
the  mind.  It  enables  them  to  deceive  even  without  deceit,  a 
Frenchman  mny  be  an  unkind  husband,  a  severe  parent,  or  an 
arrogant  master,  yet  never  contract  liis  features,  or  asperate  his 
voice  ;  and  for  this  reason,  is  in  the  national  sense,  wi  honime 
hiiin  donx.  His  heart  may  become  corrupt,  his  principles  inimo- 
r:il,an(.i  his  disposition  ferocious— yet  he  shall  still  retain  his  equa- 
bihtj  of  tone  and  complacent  phraseology,  and  be  uu  hommt  bien 
aimablc. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  whether  the  English  are  virtually 
more  gentle  in  their  nature  than  the  French  ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
this  douceur  on  which  the  latter  pride  themselves,  afford  no  proof 
of  the  contrary.  An  Englishman  is  seldom  out  of  hmxiour  with- 
out [proclaiming  it  to  all  the  world  :  the  most  forcible  motives 
cannot  always  prevail  on  him  to  assume  a  more  engaging  exter- 
rial  than  that  which  delineates  his  feelings.  An  Englishman  dis- 
plea-^ed,  is  in  short  neitlier  un  homme  bieti  doux,  nor  un  homme  blcn 
amuble  ;  Lut  such  as  nature  has  made  him,  subject  to  inGriuities 
and  sorrows,  and  unable  to  disguise  the  one,  or  appear  iudilferent 
to  the  other.  Our  country  has  doubtless,  produced  manj'  exam- 
ples of  depravity,  but  scarcely  any  instance  can  be  produced 
where  a  feiocious  disposition  was  not  accompanied  by  corr<;s" 
pouLiing  manners ;— or  where  men  who  would  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre, affcjted  like  the  French  re\.-.!utionarips,  to  retain  at  tlie 
same  time,  habits  of  soilness,  and  a  conciliating  phj'siognomy." 

*  If  according  to  the  eloquent  Athenian,  action  is  the  iirst, 
second,  and  third  points  in  eloquence,  the  French  must  be  reck- 
oned a  very  eloquent  people.  They  assent  wilh  a  shrug  ;  and 
the  shrua  is  part  of  action.  They  dissent  with  a  s)  rii^  ;  and  eveu 
n.ark  the  various  degrees  of  assent  and  dissent  by  sh nigging.— 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  mode  of  argumentation  is  \niBn- 
5wcrable,  at  least  by  an  Englishman.  You  advance  an  opinion, 
tiie  French  shrugs,  every  power  of  reasoning  is  disconilited  ; 
it  is  in  vain  to  rally  Tlie  operation  of  the  dissenting  shrug  is 
unremitting.  A  Frenchman  thoroughly  trained  in  the  fields  of 
controversy,  will  convey  more   in  five  minutes,  by  dint  ol'  eje- 
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As  for  mautaise  hontc  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
Fiance  ;   I  v^oii'lcr  \\o\\  thoy  canic  b.  the  ex[iiv>>:i)ii. 

Witfi  whulrvor  coini^lucenc,  tue  rrcnch  Contem- 
plate themselves*,  the  ver^  lowest  s,lio\v  nu  positive 
hatred  to  lurcii;ners.  1  he^  ima-ine  that  it  is  an  ho- 
nour to  be  born  :n  Fiance  ;  but  ihey  do  not  lliink  it  a 
disgrace  to  be  bora  elsewhere,  as  the  pcojjie  of  the 
same  rank  in  Kn  jiland  do. 

Perhaps  it  is  t  haiacteristic  of  the  French  more 
than  of  any  other  n  iti  jii,  to  blen  I  sentiments  of 
gaiety  witii  t'lOse  ot  atrocity,  although  every  idea 
Lelo:ii;iniz  to  the  hitter  oui^ht  to  exclude  all  tendency 
to  the  h)riner.  Instances  nf  this  unnatural  mixture 
arc  not  unusual  in  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  and  ma- 
ny s*  ocking  pfjofs  of  it  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
French  R'jvolutiori  f . 


vatcd  shoulders,  eyes  closed,  forehead  wrinkkd,  and  the  (tea (r- 
ras  oi"  grimace,  tliiin  the  generality  ol  Englisliiucn  could  explain 
by  words  in  as  many  hours. 

•  It  IS  a  coiDiimii  remark,  tl)at  though  a  Frenchman  may  sup- 
pose the  merit  of  his  countrymen  to  be  collectively  superior  to  lU)it 
of  the  wliole  world,  he  seldom  allows  any  individual  of  tiicm  to 
have  so  large  a  portion  as  himself. 

t  Volumes  niij;lit  be  filled  with  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  thi» 
reraark-^we  h:ivc  stlectetl  the  following  anecdote,  »s  strikuigly 
characteristic  of  the  levity  and  lerociousness  which  we  mci  t  in 
the  Ireiich. — A  woman  of  sevcnty-tivc,  deaf,  blind,  and  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  lier  hand.-,  was  brought  before  the  :  trociou* 
revolutionary  tririunal  sitting  ;it  the  Atibaye. — I'he  president  ask- 
ed her  as  usual, . "  if  she  had  not  CKiispircd  agfliiist  tiie  state  ?"— 
The  poor  woman  gave  him  to  uiidorstand  by  signs,  that  she  could 
not  hV'ir,  and  a  cryer  of  the  court  wasordered  to  go  ne^irenough 
to  make  !ier  comprehend  the  ipiestiou,  and  to  repeat  it.—"  Huw 
is  it  posible,"  relumed  the  prisoner,  "  that  in  ibis  »tate  of  infir- 
mity, and  (leaf  as  I  am,  1  should  conspire  aguiust  the  Republic  ?" 
N  n  3 
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I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  their  sudden 
transition  from  a  government  of  rigid  controul  to 
one  indulgent,  will  have  some  bad  cflfct  on  the  con- 
duct and  mind  of  a  people  of  so  much  levity  of  cha- 
racter*. It  proved  to  them  a  consolation  in  the 
gloom  of  despotism,  it  may  be  pernicious  in  the 
sunshine  of  liberty.  They  have  reared  its  pillar  with 
such  rapidity  and  to  such  a  height,  that  it  seems  to 
have  rendered  them  more  giddy  than  ever. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  delightful 
climate  and  cheering  productions  of  that  fine  and 
fertile  country.  When  we  recollect  that  enviable 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  of  the    inhabitants  f,  which 


"  Citoyens."  Ccried  the  President,  turning  towards  the  Jury) 
cettc  femme  conspire  sourdcment. — ^The  Jury  lauglied  aloud,  and 
applauded  this  abominable  pleasantry,  and  the  woman  was  con- 
demned and  executed — It  was  certainly  in  consequence  of  tliat 
cold  ferocity,  he  had  observed  in  the  French  character,  that  an 
English  gentleman  detained  in  a  maiaon  d'arr^t,  being  asked  by  a 
Republican  commissary,  \vh_y  he  was  there,  replied,  "  Because 
I  have  not  the  misfortune  to  be  a  Frenchman." 

*  This  prophecy  has  been,  by  the  evci.ts  which  Lave  followed, 
but  too  strongly  and  inifortunately  verified. 

t  "  I  have  always  thought  with  Sterne  ;"  says  the  fair  wrfter 
of  A  Residence  in  France,  6cc.  "  that  we  were  mistaken  in  sup- 
posiiig  the  French  a  gay  nation.  Every  one  wlio  understands  the 
language,  and  has  mixed  much  in  their  society,  nmst  have  made 
tlie  same  observation.  It  is  true  they  Liugh  much,  have  great 
gesticulation,  and  are  extravagantly  lond  of  dancing;  but  the 
laugh  is  the  ctlect  of  habit,  and  not  of  a  risjble  sensation :  the 
gesture  is  not  the  agitation  of  the  mind  operating  upon  the  body, 
but  constitutional  volatility. — See  two  Frenchmen  at  a  distance 
and  the  vcheiuence  of  their  action,  and  the  expression  of  their 
features,  shall  make  you  conclude  they  are  discussing  some 
subjects,  \\h\ch  nut  <>n(y  interest,  but  delight  them.  Enquire 
and  you  will  find  th  y  were  talking  of  the  weather,  or  the  price 
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tauglit  tlioiii  to  bani^li  ennui,  to  relax  the  stiiT  fi'a« 
turcb  of  fuiiiiality,  to  enliven  gloom,  and  render 
joy  more  joyful  ;  when  wc  reflect  on  these,  and  on 
the  unexampled  calamities  into  which  so  many  mil- 
lions of  human  creatures,  so  formed,  arc  involved  ; 
Ave  must  acknowledge  that  the  sum  total  of  human 

of  a  waistcoat. — In  sliort,  we  mistake  that  for  a  mental  quality 
which,  in  fact,  is  but  a  corporeal ;  aud  though  the  French  may 
have  many  good  and  amiable  points  of  character,  I  do  not  con- 
clude ^«fc'(i/  in  the  niunber.  I  appeal  to  those  who  have  at  all 
studied  tlie  French  character,  not  as  travellers,  but  by  u  resi- 
dence amongst  ihem,  for  the  support  of  my  opinion." 

Afler  having  thus  presented  to  our  judicious  readers  the  two 
contradictory  evidences  of  Dr.  Moore,  and  of  the  interesting 
writer  of  A  licsidcnce  in  Fiance,  relating  to  our  gallic  neigh- 
bours, we  will  abstain  from  deciding  between  su'.h  respect- 
able authors,  aud  leave  to  that  iaipaitial  jury,  the  public,  to 
give  a  verdict. 

"  Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componcre  iites." 

But  may  not  this  contrariety  of  opinions  between  two  authors 
of  such  eminent  merit  and  great  perspicacit\',  result  from  their 
dilTerent  situations  when  observing  that  country  ?— Dr.  Mocre 
travelled  in  France  as  a  man  of  science,  and  letters :  he  was 
fticd  from  one  house  to  another,  among  tiiat  class  of  people  who 
are  every  where  alike.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  society,  liis 
rcTputation,  as  an  author,  may  have  set  all  the  national  and  per- 
sonal vanity  in  it  afloat.  One  was  pulite  for  the  honour  of  his 
country;  another  brilliant,  to  recommend  himself;  and  ha\c  an 
honourable  insertion  in  his  repertory  of  fame.  Thus  he  passed 
from  the  literati,  and  fasliionable  people  of  one  metropolis,  to 
those  of  the  next.  Thus  the  manners  of  the  tntermcdiute  classes, 
which  arc  less  obtrusive,  were  not  withui  his  notice. — But  the 
"Writer  qf  A  Residence  in  Frmicf,  having  been  some  years  do- 
mesticaUd  in  that  coniitry,  having  lived  with  its  mhabitaiiis,  and 
seen  tliem  without  disguise,  may,  by  nieans  of  long  and  lamiliar 
iutercourse,  iiave  been  enabled  to  estimate  more  juitly  the  FreiicU 
Batiouul  character. 
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Fiappincss  (JcstroycJ    by  tlm   French   Revolution,   h 
great  imiced. 


THE   COXCOMB. 


•  The  minuteness  aiui  accuracy  with  which  heat- 
tends  to  ail  ihe  variations  of  dress,  as  they  appear 
on  the  griut  leaders  ot  fashion  are  astonishing.     As 
soon  as  he  has  made  any  new  discovery,   whether  in 
the  heiglit   of  the   caj-e   of  the  frock,  tlie  cut  of  its 
sleeve,  or  jn  tlie  ienj^th  of  the  breeches,  he  commu- 
nicates it  to  histaylor,   by  wiiose  rapid  industry,  al- 
though a  mere   copier,  he  sometimes  passes  for  the 
oiiginat  inventor.       And     as    boots  and  buckskin 
breeches  are  essential  articles  in  a  British  fop's  ward- 
robe, he  is  profusely  provided  with    both;   indeed 
none  of  the    most    eminent  collectors  of    the   age, 
surpass  him  in  the  varutyof  switches,   horse-whips, 
shoe-buckles,    shirt-pins,     seals,   and   watch-chains 
which    adorn  his   museum.     The  hair-dresser '  with 
the  help  of  the  sportsman's  calendar,  and    Harris's 
List,   clear  him   without  a  great  (!eal  of  yawning  of. 
two  hours  immediately  bclore    dinner  ;  after  which 
he  is  seldom  at   a  loss,  having   the   play-house    or 
opera    till  eleven   at  night,    and  lUu.elagh    or  the 
tavern  till  three  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  not  en- 
gaged to  some  ball  or  private  dance,  to  which  he  re- 
ceives invitations,    which,    with    the    cards   of    his 
visitors,    are    attentively    placed    on   his   cliiinney : 
such  as  are   graced  with  titles,  being  conspicuously 
mustered  in  the  front,   while  the  lower  order  occupy 
the  center  and  rear  ranks. 
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rilE    INTEMPERATE    YOUTIf. 

Having  early  lived  with  fiiomls  aiul  companions 
of  that  description,  lie  has  gradually  been  sedated 
into  frequent  intoxication.  He  once  perhaps,  pro- 
mised better  things.  lie  was  of  an  active  temper, 
of  a  most  obliging  dibposilion,  with  rvatural  (jiiick- 
ness,  some  desire  of  fame,  the  most  blessed  of  alV 
disposition*,  the  source  of  improvement,  and  tlio 
best  preservative  against  ennui. — Now,  by  the  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  ho  rises  every 
morning  with  a  confused  head,  and  heart  filled  with 
remorse  ;  his  nerves  unstrung,  and  his  temper  un- 
supportable.  For  those  complaints  he  seeks  a  cure 
in  the  very  source  of  his  disease ;  and  does  not  re- 
cover any  degree  of  ease  and  good  humour,  until  he 
has  lodged  a  quantity  of  strong  liquors  in  his 
stomach  ;  this  proves  a  most  treacherous  palliative  ; 
all  his  ailments  recur  with  augmented  force  the  next 
day,  and  require  an  augmented  doze  to  alleviate 
them.  The  only  comfortable  part  of  his  life,  (if 
any  part  of  such  a  life  can  be  called  comfortable) 
be<;ins  some  time  after  dinner ;  after  a  certain 
number  of  glasses,  his  ill-humour  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, and  as  the  bottle  continues  to  circulate,  he 
advances  in  chearfulness  to  a  certain  point,  at  which 
his  ideas  from  gay  become  confused,  acquir-ng  every 
moment  more  and  more  obscurity  until  he  is  carried 
in  a  state  of  stupor  to  bed.  Thus  the  immoderate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  perverted  all  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mini,  blunte  1  nil  his  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  hurries  him  to  a  premature  grave. 
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CAPTAIN'    BIIAVO. 

The  folloxving  conversation  took  place  bctKccn  on 
Irish  captain  and  a  young  student,  -while  waiting  for 
their  adversaries,  on  the  groundjixedjor  a  rendezvous, 
to  settle  an  affair  of  honour. 

'  "Perhaps,"  said  the  captain,  "  this  is  tlie  first 
budiiioss  of  tlic  kind  in  which  you  wore  ever  en- 
gaged." 

The  young  student  acknowledged  it  was. 

*'  Nay,  I  do  not  blame  you,  my  dear,  because 
you  are  still  very  young;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  was 
twice  out  before  I  arrived  at  your  age. — Ihe  first 
time,  was  with  a  relation  of  my  own,  who  said  he 
would  see  my  courage  tried  before  he  would  con- 
tribute with  the  others  towards  the  purchase  of  my 
first  commission;  so  I  sent  him  word  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  give  him  one  proof  the  very  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  when  we  met,  I  touched  him  so  smartly  in 
the  leg,  that  he  has  halted  ever  since.  But  all  his 
doubts  being  now  removed,  he  cheerfully  contributed 
his  quota  with  the  rest  of  my  relations,  and  we  have 
been  very  good  friends  ever  since. 

"  Pray  what  gave  you  occasion  for  the  second  ?" 
said  the  young  student, 

•'  How  it  began  originally,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell,"  answered  the  captain ;  all  I  know  is,  that  a 
large  company  of  us  dined  together ;  we  sat  long, 
and  drank  deep,  and  I  went  to  bed  rather  in  a  state 
of  forgetful ness,  and  was  awaked  in  the  morning 
from  a  profound  sleep,  by  a  gentleman,  who  began 
a  long  story,  how  I  had  said  something  that  required 
explanation  ;  and  also,  that  1  had  accidentally  given 
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hhn  a  blow,  but  ho  supposed  I  had  no  intention  to 
aflVont  him;"  and  -sO  he  coniinucd  talking  in  a 
roiindabuut  kind  ol  way,  without  coming  to  any 
point.  So  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  interrupting 
him,  "  upon  my  coa^cicncr,  Sir,  (said  I,)  I  am 
unable  to  dcciarc,  with  certainty,  whetlier  1  had 
any  intention  of  ailVonting  you  or  not,  because  my 
head  is  still  a  little  confused,  .^nd  I  have  no  clear 
recollection  of  wliat  passed,  nor  do  I  fully  com- 
prehend your  drift  at  present,  but  1  c  injccture  that 
you  wish  to  have  sutijfaction  ;  if  so,  I  must  beg  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  say  so  at  once,  and  I  shall 
be  at  your  scrsice."  I'inding  himself  tlius  cut  short, 
he  named  tli(?  phice  and  the  Lour.  I  nicl  him  pre- 
cisely at  the  time.  His  (ir.st  [listol  missed  fire,  but  I 
Jiit  him  in  the  shoulder.  .\l  his  second  shot,  the 
bullet  passed  pretty  near  \nc,  but  mine  lodged  in 
his  hip,  and  then  he  declared  he  was  quite  satisfied. 
So  as  I  had  given  r  blow  the  preceding  night,  and 
two  wounds  that  morning,  upon  declaring  himself 
satisfied,  I  said  I  was  contented, 

"  Vou  would  have  thought  very  hard  to  please,  if 
you  had  made  any  difticulty. 

"  I  thought  so  myself,"  rejoined  the  captain, 
*'  and  so  the  aflair  ended,  he  being  carried  home 
•in  a  coach,  and  I  marching  from  the  lieid  of  batth; 
on  foot." 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask,  if  you  evf>r  was  in  a  battle  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  tlic  captain,  ^ith  a  sigli,  "  I  never 
was;  I  never  had  that  good  fortune,  though  I  would 
give  all  the  mqncy  I  have  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
money  I  am  owing,  which  is  at  least  triple  the  sun;^ 
to  be  in  one  to-morrow. 
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*'  Provided  you  had  a  good  cause ;"  replied  liie 
yoVing  stuilcMit. 

"  I  should  not  be  squeamish  respecting  the  cause, 
provided  I  had  a  good  battle  :  that,  my  dear,  is 
what  Vi  the  most  csseiuial  to  a  conscientious  officer, 
who  wishes  to  improve  himself  ia  his  profession,  I 
have  much  reason,  therefore,  to  wish  for  a  war  ;  and 
at  the  present  juncf'  -e,  it  would  be  much  for  the 
advantage  of  the  nation  in  general. 

"  How  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation  ?" 

"Why,  because  it  is  dwindling  into  a  country  of 
ploughmen,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,"  said 
the  captain  ;  "  but,  thank  Gud,  there  is  now  some 
glimmerings  of  hostilities  :  besides  t/iis  dawned  peace 
has  been  so  violent^  that  it  cannot  possibly  last  much 
longer." 

*'  If  so,  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  being  in  a 
battle." 

*'  Ay,  and  I  hope  of  being  after  hating  been  in  one 
also,  my  dear  lad  ;  for  you  must  know  that  I  an; 
pretty  fortunate,  having  already  stood  thirteen  shots, 
and  I  never  was  hit  but  once." 

"  Thirteen !  what,  have  you  fought  thirteen 
duels  r 

*'  No,  no  !"  replied  the  captain;  "  the  last  shot 
fired  at  me  completed  only  my  sixth  duel." 


EULOGY  ON  THE  BRUTE  CREATIOX. 

Some  people,  whether  from  a  high  opinion  of 
other  animals,  or  a  humble  one  of  human  nature, 
1  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  have  struggled  hard 
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to  bring  the  one  as  near  to  the  other  as  they  could, 
or  put  them  cjuitc  upnii  a  level,  if  possible. 

By  those  advocates  fur  the  brute  creation,  wc  are 
told,  that  they  arc  actuated  by  the  passions  of  knir, 
of  grief,  of  joy,  of  anger,  and  of  jealousy,  as  well 
as  men  ;  that  they  possess  the  virtues  of  tidclity  and 
gratitude  in  a  higher  degree. 

That  the  greatest  heroes  have  not  surpassed  thrm. 
in  courage;  that  they  even  display  that  quality,  in- 
dependent of  any  advantage  to  be  acquireii,  and 
from  no  apparent  motive,  but  a  generous  spirit  of 
emulation,  and  a  disdain  of  turning  their  barks 
upon  danger. 

That  they  affectionately  tend,  and  carefully  provide 
for  their  young;  and  with  a  prudent  attention  to 
their  future  '.velfare,  they  prepare  for  the  scarcity 
ef  winter,  by  carefully  heaping  up  provisions,  during 
the  abundance  of  summer. 

Tliat  to  avoid  the  inconvcniencies  and  severity  of 

northern  winters,    they  cross  vast  departs  and  seas, 

in  search   of  more   gonial  climes;  and  prompted  by 

I     a  predilection,   a  patriotic   attachment,   they  return 

at  tlie  approach  of  summer,   to  their  native  country. 

That  they  uniformly  follow  that  plan  of  ln'o  whicii 
is  most  suitable  to  tlieir  respective  natures,  and 
never  misled  by  vain  hopes  and  fantastic  desires,  de- 
viate, like  man,  into  the  paths  which  lead  to  misery 
and  remorse. 

That  they  arc  not  obliged,  as  men  are,  to  search 
after  remedies  for  their  distempers,  by  dangerous 
trials,  and  laborious  experience  ;  But,  when  by  ac- 
cident they  are  sick,  which  is  seldtmi  the  case,  they 
find  their  cure  at  once,  by  on  intuitive  faculty,  wilhr 
out  any  trouble, 

00 
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After  acknowledging  that  men  and  animals  have 
todies  of  matter  org.mized  in  many  respects  alike ; 
that  the  bodies  of  both  are  made  up  of  bones,  and 
muscles,  and  blood-vessels,  Organs  of  respiration, 
circulation,  and  digestion  ;  that  both  possess  five 
senses*  of  the  same  nature,  find  a  resemblance  in 
many  of  their  appetites  and  inclinations;  after  all 
these  concessions,  the  internal  faculties  of  animals 
will  be  found  at  a  prodigions  distance  beneath  those 
of  men. 

One  race  of  the  most  intelligent  species  never  im- 
proves upon  a  former,  nor  one  individual  upon 
another.  There  is  no  sera  of  greater  brightness  than 
another  in  the  history  of  any  animal  but  man; 
all,  from  the  earliest  records  of  time,  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  is  one  uniform  period  of  far  greater 
darkness,  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. 


*  Many  of  the  brute  creation  possess  some  of  the  sei^ses, 
particularly  that  of  sinelling,  in  greater  perfection,  than  any  of 
the  human  race;  but  the  touch  they  have  certainly  in  an  inferior 
degree.  Nothinn-  in  the  external  form  of  man  gives  him  so 
many  advantages  over  other  animals,  as  the  admirable  mechanism 
of  his  hands.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  brutes  are  intelligent 
in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  their  feelings  or  as  their  ex- 
tremities approach  in  resemblance  to  the  human  kind.  The 
horse  and  the  bull,  whose  feet  are  covered  with  callous  hoofs, 
are  less  intelligent  than  the  dog,  and  the  dog  is  inferior  in  acute- 
ness  to  the  ape  who  has  a  rude  kind  of  hand. 


IIICVTAYMEN',    A^'D    PISTOL'S. 

"  These  are  as  sweet  a  pair  of  pistols  as  any  in 
the  three  kingdoms;"  said  an  ofticer,  shewing  a  pair 
to  a  friend,  "  and  havr  done  execution  before  nowj 
at  the  slightest  touch,  off  they  go,  as  sweet  as  honey, 
without  either  recoiling  or  dipping.  I  never  travel 
without  them." 

"  I  never  heard  of  highwaymen  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

"  Nor  I,"  replied  the  officer,  '*  and  if  I  had  I 
should  not  trouble  myself  to  carry  the  pistols  on 
their  account — Highwaymen  are  a  species  of  iharks 
wlio  are  not  fond  of  attacking  us  lobsters ;  they 
know  we  are  a  little  too  hard  to  crack.  No,  my 
dear  sir^  highwaymen  know  that  soldiers  have  not 
much  money;  and  what  they  have  they  fight  for." 

"  Since  that  is  the  case,  how  come  you  to  travel 
alwaj'S  with  pistoh  ?" 

•'  Because,"  answered  the  officer,  "  I  find  them 
very  useful  in  accommodating  any  little  difference  I 
may  accidentally  have  with  a  friend,  or  which  one 
friend  may  chance  to  have  with  another." 


THEATRICAL    FHACAS. 

"I  WAS  quartered,"  said  an  Irish  Captain,  "  in 
a  country  town,  and  I  happened  to  go  to  Venice  Pre- 
arrvcd,  with  a  friend,  who  is  little  hard  of  hearing, 
and  of  course  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  pretty 
luu  J.  Just  as  I  was  observing  to  him  that  the  tallest 
o  o  2 
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of  the  senators  of  Venice  \\a.%  a  truinpcter  in  our 
regiment,"  a  shopkeeper  cried  "  Silence  !" — "  Upon 
my  word,  friend,"  said  I,  "you  give  the  word  of 
command  a  little  too  imperiously, — "  You  must 
not  disturb  the  company,"  answered  he — "  I  am 
afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  both  you  and  I  disturb  the 
company;  and  so  if  you  will  please  to  walk  out 
with  me,  we  will  settle  our  business  quietly  our- 
selves, without  disturbing  any  body."  The  shop* 
ireeper  declined  this,  and  muttered  the  word  imper- 
tinent. I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pullin;^  off 
his  wig,  and  throwing  it  in  his  face.  The  shop- 
keeper called  on  me  the  next  morning;  and  as  this 
v/as  acting  like  a  gentleman,  I  thought  it  would 
be  ungenerous  to  refuse  putting  myself  on  a  footing 
with  him — we  met  accordingly.  The  shopkeeper 
fired  his  pistol  very  prettily  for  a  tradeiman>  for  the 
bullet  pierced  the  corner  of  my  hat ;  and  as  I  was 
convinced  that  on  the  whole,  I  had  been  rather  in 
the  wrong,  I  did  not  choose  to  kill  the  poor  fellow, 
and  so  I  fired  my  pistol  in  the  air.  "  Now,  friend," 
said  I,  "  you  have  damaged  my  hat  full  as  much  as 
I  did  your  wig;  so,  if  you  are  satisfied,  our  dispute 
may  end  here,  if  you  are  not,  you  may  take  another 
shot."  He  declined  the  last,  and  agreed  to  the  first 
proposal. 


PETRARCH    AXD    LAUR.\. 

Tavo  English  travellers,  accompanied  by  a  French 
officer,   went  to  view^,  during  a  short  residence  at 
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Avignon*,  the  tomb  of  Lauraf,  the  celebrated  mis- 
tress of  Petrarch,  and  of  Crillon  so  distinguished 
for  his  bravfry  during  the  war  of  the  league,  and 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth  in  France. 

Speaking  of  this  celebrated  Lady,  the  officer 
observed,  "  that  whatever  other  accomplishments 
Laura  possessed,  she  certainly  had  no  great  taste  for 
poetry,  otherwise  the  admired  sonnets  which  Pe- 
trarch had  composed  in  her  praise  would  have  moved 
her  more,  and  enabled  him  at  length  to  have  carried 
his  point." 

"It  is  not  very  clear  what  his  point  was  ;"  said 
one  of  the  English  travellers. 

"  Diable!"  cried  the  officer,  with  an  air  of 
astonishment,  "  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
clearest  thing  in  the  world." 

"  Certain  historians  assert,"  added  the  English 
gentleman,  "  that  Pupc  Bcnoit  the  twelfth,  advised 
him  to  propose  marriage  to  Laura,  which  the  poet 
declined." 

"  That  proves  nothing,"  said  the  officer  ;  "  the 
point  he  wished  to  carry  might  be  clear  for  all  that." 

'*  The  reason  that  he  assigned  for  declining  the 
pope's  advice,"  resumed  the  Englishman,  "  was  lest 
the  familiarities  of  the   married  state  should  abalo 


*  It  is  an  handsome  and  lar-^e  town  of  the  department  of 
Vaudiisc,  capital  ot  tlic  county  of  that  name,  situated  on  the 
river  Rhone.  It  was  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  till 
the  year  1791  ;  when  its  inhabitaiits  united  ihc.nselves  tj  the 
FrBuch  Tlcpubhc. 

t  Tliat  tomb  was,  before  the  revolution,  in  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  a  very  fine  gothic  building,  ia  which  there  were 
also  some  valuable  paintings. 
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the  enthusiasm  of  his  admiration,  and  the  ardour  of 
his  love." 

*'  Parhleu"  exclaimed  the  officer,  loila  un  animal 
bien  dHical ;  "  il  is,"  added  he,  "  as  if  a  man  was 
to  refuse  to  eat  his  dinner,  lest  it  should  spoil  his 
appetite." 


A  POLITE    CARD    . 

**  Lady  presents  compliments  to  INIrs.  — — 

is  extremely  sorry  she  ciinnot  be  at  her  concert 
next  week,  being  confined  with  rheumatisms — but 
is  extremely  glad  that  the  Signora  is  to  be  there; 
because  she  will  give  pleasure  to  all  the  amateurs 
and  true  lovers  that  are  present ;  fur,  as  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  illyria  says, 

'■  If  musk  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on." 


A   SENSIBLE   FRENCH   PROTESTANT. 

"  I  REMARKED,  that  it  afforded  me  pleasure 
to  find  that  Protestants,  since  the  revolution,  were 
better  treated  in  France  than  formerly. 

*'  It  is  fortunate  for  us,"  said  the  French  Pro- 
testant, "  that  we  are  not  persecuted  as  in  former 
times  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  all  France,  that, 
along  with  the  spirit  of  persecution,  that  of  Reli- 
gion daily  diminishes.     We  are  not  allowed  the  ad- 

■  *  Written  by^^^a  lady  :of  fashioa  who  was  very  proud  of.  the 
particular  elegance  of  her  lllic'.s. 
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vantages  and  privileges  which  the  Catholics  them- 
selves ci;joy,  from  any  regard  thc}'  bear  to  our  reli- 
gion, but  from  a  tula)  indiflcrencc  for  their  own." 

*'  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,"  said  I,  "  the 
effect  is  the  san.c  with  regard  to  you." 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  the  effect  might  be  better, 
not  only  with  respect  to  us,  but  to  all  France,  for 
the  spirit  of  persecution  might  have  disappeared 
\»ithout  an  indilTorcncc  for  all  religion  coming  in  its 
place;  and  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  more 
probability  of  the  true  religion  gaining  ground." 

"  But  although  you  may  not  be  able  to  make 
them  converts,"  I  replied,  "  still  you  may  live  happy 
among  them,  in  the  quiet  possession  of  your  own  re- 
ligion, and  all  your  other  advantages." 

"  1  doubt  it  much,"  resumed  he,  "  being  per- 
suaded that  in  a  country  where  religious  sentiments 
are  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
crimes  of  the  deepest  guilt  will  prevail  in  spite  of 
all  the  restraints  of  law  ''." 


*  Siibscc|ueiit  events  in  France  have  proved  the  truth  of  tlie 
remark  of  this  French  Protestiint. — A  mob  devoid  of  rclit^ioiis 
iiiiprcssions  nuiy  be  instigated  lo  muidcr  in  any  cause  when  their 
interest  is  concerned,  il  they  think  ihcy  can  do  it  with  safety; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  religious  seiitimcut  had  kept  any 
hold  of  the  minds  of  tlie  directors  or  executors  of  tlic  massitcrcs 
at  Paris,  they  never  would  have  beea  either  the  oue  or  tijc 
other. 
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SF.LFISIINESS. 

The  indifTcrcncc  with  which  nion  look  on  acts  of 
oppression  to  which  tliey  themselves  are  not  exposed, 
and  the  indignation  they  express  against  every  act 
of  the  same  nature  to  which  themselves  are  liable, 
do  not  belong  exclusively  to  men  of  particular  pro- 
fessions or  countries  ;  it  is  in  human  nature. 

The  levity  with  which  the  hardships  put  on  the 
clergy  of  France  has  been  spoken  of,  by  many  of  the 
laity  of  this  country,  is  disgusting. 

We  heard  people  who  professed  much  public  spi- 
rit, and  uncommon  affection  for  their  country,  de- 
claim on  the  utility  of  applying  two  thirds  of  the 
church  livings  in  England  to  the  extinction  of  the 
national  debt.  When  the  hardships  to  which  this 
project  would  subject  the  clergy,  was  stated  as  a 
slight  objection,  they  declared  it  was  no  objection 
at  all,  saying  they  would  still  have  too  much  left 
for  men  of  moderate  desires.  But  when  a  small  re- 
duction of  the  legal  interest  of  money  was  hinted  as 
a  means  which  would  also  facilitate  the  payment  of 
a  debt  which  seemed  to  lie  so  heavy  on  their  minds, 
these  patriots  whose  money  was  invested  in  the 
funds,  exclaimed  against  such  an  idea  as  a  tiagraiit 
breach  of  public  faith,  and  the  most  horrid  in- 
justice. 


VIENNA, 


Properly  so  called,  is  not  of  very  great  extent ; 
nor  can  it  be  enlarged,  being  limited  by  a  strong 
fortification.     This   town  is  very   populous  j    it  is 
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thought  to  contain  above  stvcnty  thousand  inhabi- 
tiuitb.  'I'ho  stri'ots  in  goncial  arc  narrow,  and  the 
housca  built  high  *.  Some  of  the  public  buildings 
and  palaces  arc  magnificent  ;  but  they  appear  ex- 
ternally to  no  great  advantage,  vn  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets.  I'hc  chief  are  the  Iii-.pc- 
rial  Palace,  the  Library,  and  Museum  ]. 

There  is  no  great  danger  that  Vienna  v/ill  ever 
agiiin  be  subjected  to  the  inconvcinencics  of  a  siegcj, 
yet  in  case  the  thing  should  happen,  a  measure  has 
been  taken,  which  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  de- 
stroying the  suburbs:  no  houses  without  the  walls 
are  allowed  to  be  built  nearer  to  the  glacis  than  six 
hundred  yards  ;  so  that  there  is  a  circular  field  of 
six  hundred  paces  broad  all  round  the  town,  which, 
exclusive  of  the  advantage  above-mentioned,  has  a 
very  beautiful  and  salutary  effect.  Beyond  the  plain, 
the  suburbs  are  built. — They  form  a  very  extensive 
and  magnificent  town,  of  an  irregular  circular  form. 


*  "  They  arc  all  built,"  wrote  L —  W —  M — e,  iit  171f-, 
"  of  fine  white  stone,  and  are  excessive  high,  for  as  the  town  ia 
too  little  for  tlie  number  of  people  tliat  desire  to  live  in  it,  the 
builders  seem  to  liave  projected  to  repair  that  niislortune  by 
clapping  one  town  on  the  top  of  another,  most  of  ihc  houses 
being  of  five,  and  some  of  tlicni  six  stories," 

t  "  They  seem  to  have  been  more  diligent  in  amassing^ 
there,  a  great  quantity  of  things,  than  in  tiic  ciioice  of  them. 
Tlierc  is  a  vast  quantity  of  paintings,  amongst  which  are  many 
line  miniatures.  There  is  a  large  cabinet  lull  of  curiosities  of 
cluck-work,  one  was  worth  observing— a  craw-fish  with  all  the 
mi>tion3  so  natural,  that  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  life. 
I  must  not  forget  to  utentiun  a  small  piece  of  load  stom.- that  htld 
up  an  anchor, of  steel  too  heuvy  for  \us  to  lilt."— /.</</»/ i^J— 
W —  M~cs  Letters, 

.;  t.It  wa.'^  threatcued  with  one,  in  1790,  by  tlic  l'Mir|)ei  I'uuua- 
parti'. 
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containing  within  its  bosoin  a  spacious  field,  which 
has  for  its  centre  the  original  to.vn  of  Vienna. 

'J'hosc  maifnificcnt  suLinbs '*,  tmii  the  town  to-^e- 
thcr,  are  suit!  to  contain  aijovc  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  yet  the  foi  nicr  are  not  near  so  po- 
pulous, in  proportion  to  their  size,  as  the  town ;  be- 
cause n^any  houses  of  the  suburbs  have  extensive 
gardens  belonging  to  them,  and  many  families  who 
live  during  the  winter  within  the  fortilications,  pass 
the  summer  months  in  the  suburbs. 


FEMALE  ITALIAN   BEAUTY. 

..  Beauty  doubtless  is  infinitely  varied.  A  style  of 
face,  has  been  fo«nd  to  prevail  in  each  different  na- 
tion of  Eyrope.  Thq  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  ge- 
neral style  o^  the  most  beautiful  female  heads  in  Italy. 
.  A  great  profusion  of  dark  hair,  which  seems  to  en- 
croach upon  the  forehead,  rendering  it  short  and 
narrow;  the  nose  generally  either  aquiline,  or  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
brow;  a  full  and  short  upper  lip  ;  by  the  way  nothing 
has  a  worse  effect  on  a  countenance  than  a  large 
interval  between  the  nose  and  the  mouth;  the  eyes 
are  large,,  and  of  a  sparkling  black.  The  Italian  eve 
is  wonderfully  expressive:  some  people  think  it  sayi 

*  "  I  iniLSt  own,"  wrote  tiiu  shiuc  fair  writer  above  cited,  "I 
never  saw  a  place  so  perfectly  delightful  as  the  fauxbonrj  of 
Vieuiia.  It  is  very  larsjc,  and  a!n:ost  wholij-  conipoied  of  deli- 
cious .palaces.  If  tlie  EiDpcror  found  it  proper  to  permit  the 
gates  of  the  town  to  be  laid  open,  that  the  Tauxbourgs  might  be 
joined  to  it,  he  would  have  one  oi  tUe  largest  and  best  buUt  cities 
iu  Europe." 
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loo  mncli.  The  complexion,  for  the  most  part,  ii 
ot"  a  clear  brown,  soim^tiines  lair,  but  seldom  florid, 
or  ot  that  bright  fairness  which  is  common  in  Eng- 
land and  Saxony.  It  mu'-t  be  owned  that  those 
features  which  havea  line  expression  of  sentiment  and 
meanini^  in  youth,  are  mire  apt  than  less  expressive 
fiices  to  become  soon  strong  and  masculine.  In 
En:^land  and  Germany,  the  women,  a  liltle  advanced 
in  life,  retain  the  appearance  ot  youth  Ioniser  than  in 
Italy. 


7ASIIIONABLE  DIALOGUE   O.V   CHARITY. 

•  "  Ir  one  is'  to  be  taken  in  with  affecting  stories," 
(thus  was  speaking  one  of  our  modern  fops)  "  one 
might  have  one  told  at  the  corner  of  every  street  in 
I^ndon.  Beggars  were  never  so  numerous;  one 
would  bo  tempted  to  thitik  that  half  the  town  was 
starving  of  hunger;  but  for  my  part  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  give  any  thing  to  a  street  beggar. 

"  'I'hat  is  a  very  good  rule,"  answered  an;  tlier  7}ier- 
tiilrux,  "  when  you  are  in  a  carriage,  and  can  drive 
past  them  ;  but  how  do  y(  u  do  when  you  are  a  foot; 
particularly  if  you  arc  caught  knocking  at  a  door?' 

*'  Why  then,  indeed,"  res\imcd  the  first,  '•  I  am 
under  the  same  necessity  of  surrendering  my  money, 
as  if  a  pistol  were  held  to  my  lireast.  Every  idea  of 
charity  is  er|ual!y  out  of  the  quetion  in  bt  th  cases; 
though  in  the  one  the  money  is  demamled  fc  r  God's 
sake,  and  in  the  other  for  my  own  ^ake. 

"  I  remember,"  rejoined  the  Sf^coad,  "  leingonco 
singled  out  by  a  terrible  woman  with  an  er.orn;ous 
belly,  who  stuck  to  mc  bawling  for  charity  the  whole 
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kngth  of  Piccadilly.  Being  dctcimincd  not  to  c,ive 
her  a  farthing,  I  was  quickening  my  pace  to  .shake  her 
off,  when  unluckily  I  met  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  stopped  to  speak  to  her.  The  hideous  wretch 
with  the  belly,  taking  advantage  of  the  incident, 
renewed  her  clamour  so  loud  and  so  woefully,  that  I 
was  afraid  she  would  have  been  delivered  in  the  open 
street;  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  throw  her  a  shilling 
which  put  an  end  to  her  labour,  and  my  pangs  at 
once. 


THE  BASEST  SWIXDLER, 

Is  that  one  who  is  indebted  to  every  friend  or  rela- 
tion, whom  he  can'prcvail  on,  under  any  pretence  to 
lend  him  money.  1  bis  plan  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  partiality  of  friends  and  relations  is  the  basest  of 
all  kinds  of  swindling;  and  if  those  who  practice  it^ 
who  amount  to  a  considerable  number  in  this  virtuous 
capital,  were  to  declare  in  plain  English  the  scnti- 
nients  on  which  their  conduct  was  founded,  each  of 
them  would  address  his  friend  or  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "  Sir,  (or  Madam,)  I  know  you  have 
a  greater  friendship  or  regard  for  me  than  an}-  other 
of  my  acquaintance.  I  shall  thorcfoie  cheat  you 
out  of  as  much  money  as  I  possibly  can.  As  you 
love  mc  too  much  to  proceed  with  me  to  extremities 
I  cannot  boar  the  thought  of  pa^  ing  you  a  single  six- 
peace,  whatever  inconvenience  you  may  suffer  from 
the  want  of  your  money." 
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BENEVOLENCE. 

The  recollection  of  having  been  of  service  to  a 
fellovv-crcatuic,  conveys  a  pleasing  kind  of  sensation, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  Shake- 
speare expressed  thus:  "  It  comes  over  the  heart  as 
soft  inui:ic  does  over  the  ear; 


'    ■ Like  the  sweet  south. 

That  breaths  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 

It  is  most  fortunate  for  men  to  have  hearts  so 
framed  that  they  derive  pleasure  from  such  recollec- 
tions. Men  of  that  construction  are  stimulated  to  do 
good  to  others  for  their  own  sake. 

Such  a  motive  may  seem  to  degrade  benevolence  ; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  the  most 
active  and  the  most  certain. 


MIT.A.V. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Lombardy,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Italy,  except  Rome,  but  though  it  is  thought 
rather  to  exceed  Naples  in  size,  it  docs  not  contain 
above  one  half  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  cathedral  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
after  St.  I'etcr's  is  the  most  considerable  building  in 
Italy.  It  ought  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  if 
what  is  told,  is  true,  that  it  is  near  four  hundred 
years  since  it  was  began  j  and  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  number  of  men  daily  employed  in  com- 
pleting it;  but  as  the  injuries  which  time  does  to  the 
ancient  parts  of  the  fabrick  keep  thein  in  consent  em- 
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-plnyment;  without  the  possibility  of  their  work  'be- 
ing ever  completed,  Martial's  epigram  on  the  barber 
Eutrapelus,  has  been  applied  to  them  with  great 
propriety— That  poor  man,  it  seems  performed  his 
operations  so  very  slowly,  that  the  beards  of  his 
patients  required  shaving  again  on  the  side  where  he 
had  begun,  by  the  time  he  had  finished  the  other. 

"  Eutrapelus  tonsor  dum  circuit  ora  laperci, 
"  Expuagit  que  genas,  altera  barba  subit." 

No  church  in  Christendom  is  so  much  loaded  with 
ornaments.  The  number  of  statues,  withinside  and 
without,  is  prodigious,  they  are  all  of  marble,  and 
many  of  them  finely  wrought.  The  greatest  part 
cannot  be  distinctly  seen  from  below,  and  therefore 
certainly  have  nothing  above.  Besides  those  which 
arc  of  a  size,  and  in  a  situation  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  street,  there  are  great  numbers  of  smaller 
statues,  like  fairies  peeping  from  every  cornice,  and 
hid  among  the  grotesque  ornaments  which  are  here 
in  vast  profusion. 

This  vast  fabric  is  not  simply  encrusted,  but  en- 
tirely built  of  solid  white  marble,  and  supported  by 
fifty  columns,  said  to  be  eighty-four  feet  high.  The 
four  pillars  under  the  cupola,  arc  tweuty-eight  feet  in 
circircumference.  By  much  the  finest  statue  belonging 
to  it  is  that  of  St.  Bartholomew — however  it  excites 
more  disgust  and  horror  than  admiration.  The  in- 
side of  the  choir,  is  ornamented  by  some  highly 
esteemed  sculpture  in  wood :  from  the  roof  hangs  a 
case  of  crystal,  surrounded  by  rays  of  gilt  metal, 
and  inclosing  a  nail,  said  to  be  one  of  those  by  v.  hlch 
our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross.     The  treasury 
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belonging  to  tiiis  church  is  rcckoaed  ihd  ricKest  in 
It;ily*,  after  that  of  Loretto. 

I'hc  Arabrosian  Library  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  oi  books  and  manuscrii>s  in 
Europe. 

In  the  museum  adjoining  the  library  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pictures,  and  many  natural 
curiosities. 

There  is  no  place  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in  Europe, 
ivhore  strangers  are  received  in  such  an  easy  hospi- 
table manner  as  at  Milan. 

The  company  assemble  every  evening  in  theii  car- 
riages on  the  ramparts,  and  drive  about. — Tlie  ladies 
have  no  notion  of  quitting  their  carriages  at  the 
public  walks,  and  using  their  own  legs  as  in  England 
and  France.  On  seeing  the  number  of  servants, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  equipages  which  appear 
every  evening  on  the  ramparts,  one  would  not  suspect 
that  degree  of  depopulation  and  diminution  of  wealth 
■which  has  taken  place  lately  all  over  the  Milanese. 


AVALANCHES, 


Are  formed  on  the  glaciers  or  ice-mountains,  of  sno\r 
driven  by  the  wind  against  the  highest  and  most  pro- 
tuberant parts  of  rocks,  where  it  hardens  and  adheres 
sometimes  till  a  prodigious  mass  is  accumulated. 


♦  ^VllCthe^  it  has  remained  so  after  tlie  two  successive  vic- 
torious visits  of  General  Bonaparte,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  its  most  precious  jevvcls  have  beea 
employed  to  adorn  Lis  triumphs. 
P  p  2 
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But  when  these  supporters  are  able  to  sustain  the  in- 
creasing weight  no  longer,  the  avalanche  falls  at  once, 
hurrying  large  portions  of  the  loosened  rock  or 
mountain  along  with  it ; — and  rolling  from  a  vast 
height,  with  a  thundering  noise,  to  the  valley,  in- 
volves in  certain  destruction,  all  the  trees,  houses, 
cattle,  and  men  which  lie  in  its  way.* 

Who  has  not  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  havock 
made  by  avalanches?  The  greater  part  of  those  who 
liave  made  a  journey  to  the  glaciers,  have  seen  one 
or  more  of  those  avalanches  in  the  very  act  of  falling 
and  have  themselves  always  escaped  by  miracle.  Is 
it  not  just  as  most  people  who  have  made  a-  single 
voyage  by  sea,  if  it  were  only  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  have  met  with  a  storm,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck  ? 


*  Ac  veluti  mentis  saxuin  devertice  praeceps 
Cuir.  ruit  avulsam  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 
Proluit,  aut  ar.nis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas  : 
Fertur  in  abniptuni  magno  mons  improbus  actUj 
Exultat  que  solo,  silvas,  virosque 
Involveus  secuiu. 

ViRC-II.. 

As  when,  by  age,  or  rains,  or  tempests  torn, 
A  rock,  from  some  liigh  precipice  is  borne  ; 
Trees,  herds  and  swains,  involving  in  the  sweep, 
The  mass  flies  furious  from  the  aerial  steep, 
leaps  down  the  mountain's  side,  with  manv  a  bound 
In  fiery  whirls,  and  smoaks  along  the  ground. 

Pirx 
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SEMINARIES  OF  LEAUNING, 

As  well  as  particular  shops,  are  sometimes  fre- 
quented mure  oa  account  of  wli.it  they  have  been, 
thau  what  they  are:  so  many  instances  of  this  might 
be  produced,  mat  it  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion 
in  this  island,  that  talents  and  genius,  like  cats,  are 
more  attached  to  particular  walls  and  houses,  than 
the  persons  who  reside  within  them. 


HOUSE  or  commons. 

However  its  members  may  be  divided  by  the 
spirit  of  party,  yet  neither  the  influence  of  admini- 
stration, in  that  house,  nor  the  partiality  of  opposi- 
tion, can  save  dullness  from  ridicule,  nor  prevent  wit 
and  eloquence  from  open  applause. 


SKAITIXG. 


A  YOUN'G,  but  experienced  skaiter,  with  the  grace- 
ful rapidity  oi  ihc feathered  Mercury,  was  gliding  over 
the  ice,  when  he  saw  at  a  distance  some  confusion, 
and  heard  an  exclamation  that  a  young  lord  would 
certainly  be  drowned.  He  immediately  checked  his 
course,  and  then  moved  towards  the  youth,  whom  ho 
beheld  holding  by  the  edge  of  the  ice,  struggling  to 
extricate  himself,  and  crying  loudly  and  incessantly 
for  assistance.  As  the  skaiter  approached,  he 
begged  the  young  lord  to  the  silent,  and  then  holding 
Pp  3 
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his  handkerchief  by  one  corner,  he  threw  the  other 
to  him,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  arm  to  the 
utmost,  that  he  might  keep  the  weight  of  his  own 
body  as  far  as  possible  from  the  broken  part  of  the 
ice,  and  that  the  sound  might  have  the  better  chance 
of  sustaining  the  youth,  when  he  should  get  upon  it. 
At  that  instant,  a  sailor,  who. viewed  the  scene  from 
the  shore,  run  to  the  benevolent  skaiter,  calling 
"  avast,  avast, brother  ;  the  sliders  on  which  you  stand 
have  no  hold ;  that  squalling  lubber,  is  more  likely 
to  draw  you  to  the  bottom,  than  you  to  heave  him 
above  board,  or  tov/  him  on  ashore  ;  catch  fast  hold 
of  this  here,  with  your  larbouid  hand."  So  saying, 
he  jerked  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rope  to  the  skaiter, 
while  he  himself  stood  firm  on  the  ice,  holding  the 
other  end.  "  Now,  boys,  bear  a  hand,"  cried  he  ; 
*'  hilloa,  pull  away."  Thus  the  young  lord  was 
pulled  to  a  safe  part  of  the  ice.  The  sailor,  after 
contemplating  with  him  a  look  of  contempt,  said, 
"  Zounds,  what  a  squalling  you  did  make,  friend  ; 
(l— -n  me,  if  I  have  not  seen  a  whole  ship's  crew 
go  to  the  bottom  with  less  noise  than  came  from 
your  jaw-port." 

Whether  it  was  the  shivering  condition  in  which 
the  young  lord  was  that  deprived  him  of  recollection, 
or  his  being  oftendcd  at  the  sailor's  speech,  cannot  be 
known,  but  he  certainly  went  away  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition he  could,  and  without  saying  a  word. 

The  generous  skaiter,  then  shaking  the  sailor  by 
the  hand,  offered  him  a  guinea  for  his  assistance  in 
savin"  the  young  lord  from  being  drowned. 

"  He  is  not  worth  the  money,  by  G — d,"  said  the 
sailor.     "  Well,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  roaster,  I'll 
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accept  j-onr   guinea  ;    but  on    my  conicicnce,  yott 
have  a  hard  bartrain." 


AN   INN. 

A  STAGE  coach  arrived.  The  coachman  having 
asbibtfd  a  young  woman  with  an  intaiit  in  her  arms, 
Mas  loading  her,  dronclicd  witli  rain,  and  the  water 
pouring  tVom  her  clothes,  into  the  kitchen.  A 
templar,  a  clergyman,  and  a  colonel,  stood  before 
the  fire;   they  waited  i'or  iVesh  horses  to  their  chaise. 

Colonel.  It"  that  creature  comes  hither  ;  by  G — d, 
we  shall  be  all  afloat.  ' 

The  templar,  drew  a  large  chair  near  the  fire,  and 
expressing  sympathy  at  the  situation  she  was  in,  de- 
sired the  woman  to  sit  down. 

"  I  do  not  mind  myself;"  said  the  poor  woman; 
but  I  fear  for  my  child." 

While  the  mother,  apprehensive  that  her  child 
might  have  suflered,  (although  she  had  wrapped  him 
in  her  cloak,)  examined  him  with  aflectionate  soli- 
citude, the  infant  sccJiied  alarmed  at  the  number  of 
strange  faces  that  were  gazing  on  him,  which  the 
templar  remarking,  gently  pressed  the  woman's  head 
jiearer  the  child,  and  at  thd  same  instant  tickling  the 
cheek  of  the  latter,  repeated  from  Virgil's  eclogue— 
Iiicipc,  parvc  jiucr,  risu  cognosccre  matrein. 

Then  he  whispered  the  landlady  to  take  the  poor 
woman  into  a  bed-ciiaml)er,  and  give  her  a  dry 
gown  and  cloak,  for  which  he  would  indemnity  her. 

The  landlady  did  as  she  was  desired. 

"  Poor  young  woman,"  said  the  coachman,  as 
she  left  the  room,     I  am  sorry  thcxc  wua  no  rooia  for 
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her  within  the  coach;  she  has  Leon  exposed  to  the 
rain  above  two  hours,  and  1  am  sure  she  isdrenLhed 
to  the  skin,  and  is  much  to  be  pitied." 

Colonel,  (laughing.)  She  looks  like  a  new-ducked 

w ;  though  she  is  not  handsome  enough  to  be  of 

that  profession. 

Coaclunan.  A  woman  under  misfortunes,  has  a 
right  to  be  pitied  ;  whether  she  is  handsome  or  not' 
But  handsome  is,  who  handsome  does,  please  your 
honours. — This  poor  woman,  pulled  the  clothes 
from  her  own  back,  and  exposed  herself  to  the 
storm,  to  protect  her  child  — that  is  what  I  call 
handsome. 

Clergi/man.  (clapping  the  coachman's  shoulder,) 
Ay,  my  good  fellow,  and  what  every  humane  and 
feeling  man,  will  call  handsome. 

Colonel,  (snceringly,)  Parsons,  to  be  sure,  are 
in  general  men  of  feeling. 

Clergyman,  (fixing  the  colonel,)  Brave  men  are 
generally  humane;  and  when  a  soldier  is  otherwise, 
he  dishonours  his  profession. 

Coachman.  The  rain  was  so  violent,  and  conti- 
nued so  long,  that  I  fear  the  poor  woman  will  suffer 
in  her  health. 

Colonel.  Those  creatures  never  suffer  in  their 
health.  I  have  seen  soldiers'  wives  with  children 
on  their  backs,  keep  pace  with  the  men  on  a  march 
in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  and  I  never  heard  of 
their  being  the  worse  for  it. — It  is  nothing  to  those 
■who  are  used  to  it. 

Clergyman,  (suppressing  his  indignation,  and  ad- 
dressing the  coachman.)  Fiicnd,  you  seem  to  take 
some  interest  in  this  poor  woman;  pray  what  do 
-you  know  of  her.' 
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Coachman,  All  that  I  know,  please  your  lionaur» 
about  this  here  young  woman  is,  that  her  husband 
is  a  seafaring  man,  who  was  taken  by  a  press-gang 
in  the  streets  of  London,  about  a  month  ago,  and 
sent  to  Portsmouth.  When  she  heard  of  this,  she 
followed  him  without  any  more  delay,  whereof  she 
took  her  child  with  her,  and  remained  there  until 
the  ship  on  which  her  husband  was  aboard  sailed, 
and  most  of  her  money  was  expended  on  necessaries 
to  tit  him  out ;  although  her  husband  like  an  honest 
hearted  sailor,  had  desired  her  not  to  do  it,  for  fear 
of  distressing  her;  and  so,  being  short  of  money, 
she  took  a  seat  on  the  outside  of  my  coach,  and  to 
be  sure,  she  did  nothing  but  cry  and  sigh,  although 
I  said  all  I  could  to  comfort  her;  but  telling  her  of 
ft  relation  of  my  own,  whose  husband  went  to  sea, 
and  left  her  with  five  children,  instead  of  one;  and 
he  was  absent  for  nine  years  without  her  ever  seeing 
him,  and  yet  he  returned  at  lust  in  perfect  health, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  money,  about  a  month  after 
his  wife's  death.  I  told  the  poor  woman  all  this,  to 
keep  up  her  spirits,  saying,  that  I  hoped  the  same 
would  not  happen  to  her,  as  to  the  article  of  dying, 
but  only  as  to  her  husband's  returning  in  perfect 
health,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  but  all  I 
could  say,  was  not  able  to  comfort  her. 

Cofonel  I  hope  you  was  nble  to  comfort  her  when 
she  was  stripped  ;  for  1  lhiu'<  you  told  us  she  stripped 
herself  at  last. 

Coachtiian.  When  the  rain  began,  she  stripped 
herself  of  part  of  her  clothes  to  shelter  her  child; 
and  without  disi)aragcincnt,  I  hope  that  you,  not 
none  of  your  r,'i  '^o'v  ;  <  ;•  stripped  f.)r  a  more  sin- 
ful purpose. 
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Clergi/7t/an,  Do  you  know,  friend^  where  she 
goes  when  she  arrives  in  London? 

Coachman.  She  told  me  that  she  was  going  to 
her  husband's  moiher.     Her  own  father  is  butler  to 

Mr. ,  a  rich  Nabob,  bvit  he  vvas  so  enraged  at 

her  quitting  her  service  to  marry  the  sailor,  although 
the  sailor  is  an  honest  character,  and  a  handsome 
man;  but  handsomeness  in  a  husband,  please  your 
honour,  is  nothing  to  a  father,  although  it  is  a  great 
deal  to  a  daughter. 

Clergyman.  I  am  much  acquainted  with  lier 
father's  master;  and  I  hope  he  will  prevail  on  his 
butler  to  receive  his  daughter  with  kindness,  and 
provide  for  h.-r  and  her  child,  till  her  husbhnd  shall 
return. 

"  God  AlmT^hty  bless  you,  my  good  Sir,  for 
your  good  intenti-n,"  cried  the  poor  woman,  who 
returned  to  the  kitchen  with  the  landlady;  but 
my  father  who  is  a  very  honest  man,  is  so  pas- 
sionate, that  it  will  be  di.ificult  to  bring  him  to  take 
me  home;  and  if  he  did,  he  would  be  apt  to  speak 
of  my  dear  Richard,  in  a  way  that  would  break  my 
heart." 

Clergyman.  My  good  womany  make  yourself 
easy,  I  shall  take  care  to  mention  the  afiair  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  reconcile  your  father, 

JV^.  B.  We  uill  injhr7n  the  gentle  reader  ttkose  heart 
is  interesttd  in  the  fate  of  the  sailor's  ni/'e,  that  the 
benevolent  clergy7fian  ovcrcavie  by  his  persuasion,  her 
father'-^  obstinacy;  that  the  sight  of  his  davghtcr 
Ttielted  his  heart ;  and  that  the  man's  aj'ections flQucd 
■in  their  natvral  course. 
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MASSACEES, 


Tergniaud  inveighed  thus  against  them,  in  the 
ational  asseaihly,   with  that  alfccting  eloquence  he 
had  at  his  command— 

■  "  Ah  !  Alessieiirs,  ne  nous  Ic  dissimulons  pas  ; 
CCS  h;iines  particulicres,  ces  delations  infami-s,  ces 
arrestations  arbitraircs,  ces  oris  de  proscription,  ces 
Complots,  ces  attcintes  portecs  siir  les  individus, 
cctte  viohvtion  de  propiietes,  cct  oubli  des  loix,  ces 
agitations  inquietantes  ont  repandu  la  consternation 
&  I'cffroi*. 


*  Ah  !  goatleniciij  tlicre  is  no  concealing  it ;  those  hatreds, 
those  infamous  accusations,  those  arbitrary  arrt-sts,  those  ru- 
mours of  proscriptions  and  of  plots,  those  personal  attacks,  those 
violations  of  property,  that  contempt  of  the  laws,  all  those  dis- 
tressing circumstances  have  spread  constcrnHtion  and  terror. 

The  virtuous  man  hides  himself:  hf.  flies  with  horror  from  those 
scenes  of  blood  ;  for  good  reason  have  the  virtuous  to  hide 
themselves,  whi'n  the  wicked  triumph.  They  arc  silent,  t!»?y 
retire,  and  wait  for  hapfiier  times  before  tiiey  appear  agsin 

Times  of  revolution  produce  men  w!io  are  iit  once  hypucritical 
and  ferocious,  as,  after  teujpests,  the  pores  of  the  earth  scud 
forth  destructive  insects. 

Tho.se  perverse  men  accusu  virtue  Itself  of  aristocracy,  that 
they  may  trample  upon  it  with  impunity ;  and  adorn  crimes 
with  the  name  of  democracy,  that  Ihey  may  be  allowed  to  com'' 
mit  them  :  thus  they  disi^racc  the  noblest  of  alt  cauises^  tlwsc  of 
the  people  and  of  liberty. 

O  my  fellow  citizens,  yc  u  sc6  how  deeply  I  aia  afTected  ? 
Citiaens  tear  the  mask  from  those  wretches,  who  have  nothing  to 
deceive  you  with,  but  the  most  despicable  means,  and  the  most 
imprudeiit  pretensions. 

Citiicn."!,  you  may  easily  discover  th«;i».— lie  wlw  rxcites  yon 
to  sUi^hter  women  and  unarmed  men,  it  b  be  who  bo!r;iys  and 
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**  L'homme  vcrtueux  sc  cache,  il  fuit  avec  hor- 
reur  ces  scenes  dc  sang  ;  &  il  faut  bien  qu'il  se  cache 
rhomme  vcrtueux,  quand  le  crime  trioraphc  ;  il  n'cn 
a  pas  I'horriblc  sentiment,  il  se  tait,  il  s'cloigne,  il 
attend  pour  reparoitre  des  tcms  plus  heureux. 

"  Les  tcms  de  revolution  produisent  ces  homines 
a,  la  fois  hypocrites  &  feroces  comme  les  pores  de  la 
terre  produisent  des  insectes  malfaisans  apr^s  la  tem- 
p^te. 

"  Aujourdhiu  ces  pervers  aristocratiscnt  la  vcrtu 
meme  pour  la  fouler  impunement  aux  pieds.  lis 
democratisent  le  crime  pour  avoir  le  droit  de  le  com- 
mettre  :  &  c'est  ainsi  qu'ils  deshonorent  la  plus  belle 
des  causes,  celle  du  peuple  iSr  de  la  libei  te. 

**  O,  citoyens  !  vous  voyez  raa  profondc  emotion  ; 
citoyens  arrachez  la  masque  a  ces  pervers  qui  n'ont, 
pour  vous  tromper  &  pour  vous  perdre,  que  la 
bassesse  de  leurs  pretensions. 

"  Citoyens,  vous  les  rcconnoitrez  facilemenl. — 
Celui  qui  vous  invite  a  egorgcr  des  ferames  h  des 
hommes  desarmes,  celui  la  vous  a  truhi,  &  vous 
perd :  cet  autre  qui  vous  invite  a  la  paix  entre  vous, 
eh  bien!  celui-la  est  votre  ami,  Repoussez  done 
les  traitres  qui  vous  agitent  &  vous  diviscnt  Faites 
cesser  les  desordres  &  les  proscriptions.  Si  les  ci- 
toyens se  deunissent,  les  Prussiens  ne  viondront  pas 
k  Paris  ;  car  alors  ils  seroient  accables  sous  I'arm^e 


lains  yoa.  That  other  who  persuades  yoa  to  peace  among  jour- 
selves,  he  is  3'our  friend.  Reject  then  tlie  traitors  who  agitate 
and  divide  you.  Put  an  end  to  disorder  and  proscription.  If 
the  citizens  unite,  the  Prussians  cannot  come  to  Paris,  because 
they  would  be  crushed  by  the  remains  of  the  army  they  de- 
bated, as  SamsoD  was  by  the  temple  which  he  overthrew  • 
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qii'ils  auroicnt   vaincue,   comme   Satason,  s«us  le 
temple  qu'il  avoit  icuversc*." 


DRESDEN, 

Though  not  one  of  the  largest,  is  certainly  one 
of  tlie  most  agreeable  cities  in  Germany,  whether 
wc  consider  its  situation,  the  magnificence  of  its  pa- 
laces, or  the  beauty  and  convcnicncy  of  the  houses 
and  streets.  This  city  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
Elbe,  which  is  of  considerable  breadth  here.  The 
magnificent  and  commodious  manner,  in  which  the 
two  opposite  parts  of  the  town  arc  joined,  adds 
greatly  to  its  beauty. 

There  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  king  Augustus, 
in  a  kind  of  open  place  or  5(piare  between  tlic  old 
city  and  the  new.  The  workmanship  is  but  iuditVc- 
ront. 

Few  princes  in  Turope  arc  so  magnificently  lodged 
;■'>  the  elector  of  Saxony.  The  palace  and  museum 
!  .ive  been  often  described.  Among  the  prodigious 
liuinber  of  curiosities  to  be  seen  there,  is  a  clierry- 
''lone,  upon  whicli,  by  the  help  of  a  microscope, 
ii)ove  a  hundred  foccs  may  be  flistinguishcd.  Un- 
doubtedly thcic  little  mechanical  whims  display  the 
labour,  perseverance,  and  minute  attention  of  the 
•workman;  but  they  are  not  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of 
tliosc  who  could  employ  artists  to  so  little  purpose— 


*  This  speech  wiis  pronounced  alter  tlic  repe;>tcd  massacres 
ill  tlio  Various  prisons  of  Paris,  and  in  the  streets  ot  Versailles.— 
Alassacres  \vhic!»  create  a  detestation  of  the  people  who  could 

•'.\)V<'V   llli'I!)  ' 
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A  work  of  the  jeweller  Dinglingcr,  whicli  represents 
the  celebration  of  the  Mogul's  birth-day,  is  much 
admired.  The  Mogul  sitting  on  iiis  throne,  his 
grandees  and  guards,  with  a  groat  many  elephants,  are 
all  exhibited  upon  a  table  about  an  ell  square.  'I'his 
work  employed  Dinglinger  and- some  asbislauts  above 
ten  years.  It  would  be  impious  to  omit  the  story  of 
the  prophet  Jonah,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  UiU- 
seum.  '1  he  ship,  the  whale,  the  prophet,  and  the 
5ca-shore,  all  represented  in  Pearl ;  but  the  sea  and 
rocks  are  in  a  dilTerent  kind  of  stone. — The  gallery 
of  pictures  is  highly  esteemed.  'I'hc  most  valuable 
pieces  are  by  Corregio  and  Kubens.  In  the  museum 
within  the  palace,  there  is  a  most  <;omplete  collec- 
tion of  prints,  from  the  commencement  of  the  art 
of  engraving  till  the  present  time. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  its  inhabitants,  dur- 
ing the  wars,  if  the  city  of  Dresden  had  been  en- 
tirely Vvithout  fortifications.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Imperialists  in  1759;  and  afterwards  bombarded  by 
his  Prussian  majesty. 

The  curious  manufactory  of  porcelain,  suffered 
considerably  by  the  Prussian  bombardment.  The 
elector,  has  a  complete  collection  of  the  finest 
pieces,  from  the  first  attempts  made  here  in  this 
elegant  work  to  the  latest  improvements.  This,  in- 
dependent of  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  pieces,  is  a 
matter  of  real  curiosity,  as  it  marks  the  progress  of 
ingenuity  and  invention.* 


*  To  this  description  of  Dresden,  by  Dr.  Jloorc,  we  will 
add  the  picture  of  its  fair  inhabitants,  drawn  by  the  lively  and 
entertaining  pencif  of  L M W "  The  Saxon  la- 
dies resemble  the  Austrian  no  more  than  the  Chinese  do  those  of 
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ITALIANS. 

From  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  observing 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  my  idea  of  themi  is  that 
they  are  less  subject  to  avarice,  envy,  or  repining  at 
the  narrowness  of  their  own  circumstances,  and  the 
comparative  wealth  of  others,  than  most  of  other 
nations. 

'J'lie  Italians  are  the  greatest  loungers  in  the 
world  ;  and  while  walking  in  the  lieUls,  or  stretched 
in  the  shade,  seem  to  enjoy  the  serenity  and  genial 
waiinth  of  their  climate  with  a  degree  of  luxurious 
indulgence  peculiar  to  themselves,  without  ever 
running  into  the  daring  excesses  of  the  English,  or 
displaying  the  frisky  vivacity  of  the  French,  or  the 
invincible  phlegm  of  tlie  Germans  ;  the  Italians  dis- 
cover a  species  of  sedate  sensibility  to  every  source 
ci'  enjoyment,  from  which,  perhaps,  they  derive  a 
greater  degree  of  happiness  than  any  of  the  other. 
The  frequent  processions  and  religious  ceremonies, 
besides  comforting  and  amusing  the  halian  popu- 
lace, serve  to  fill  up  their  time,  and  prevent  that 
ennui,  and  those  immortal  practices,  wiiich  are  apt 
to  accompany  poverty  and  idleness  ^ 


Lonflon.  They  ure  very  geiiteed}!  dressed  after  the  English 
and  French  mf'dfs,  and  ))ave  c«'nfraily  pretty  fact-.s  but  they 
arc  the  luo.-t  dctenn'med  minaiuUercs  in  the  whole  world.  The* 
would  think  it  a  mortal  sin  Hgainst  good  breeding,  if  they  cither 
spoke  or  moved  iu  a  iiatiiral  maimer.  They  ail  eft'ect  a  little 
sou  lisp,  and  a  pretty  pit-pat  step ;  which  female  frailtn* 
ought,  however,  to  be  I'orgivea  them  iu  favour  of  tlieir  civiiitiea 
to  strangijrs." 

*  Ituly  h  a   country   full  of  impostures  and   superstitions; 
some  do  aot  believe  enough,  and  ollicrb  believe  every  thing, 
Q  q  2 
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The  Italians  arc,  in  general,  a  sober,  ingenious 
people,*  with  quick  feelings,  and  thcrcfure  irritable; 
bttt  when  unprovoked,  of  a  mild  and  obliging  dis- 
position. The  murders  which  occ;^asioually  happen, 
proceed  from  a  deplorable  want  of  police,  and  some 
very  impolitic  customs  which  have,  from  various 
causes,  crept  in  amongst  thorn,  and  would  produce 
more  frequent  examples  of  the  same  kind,  if  they 
prevailed  to  the  same  degree  in  sonic  other  countries. 
The  assassinations   wliich    disgrace  Italy,  whatever 


Every  day  witliout  truth  and  without  reason,  miracles  take 
place.  I  remember  a  certain  poor  man  was  nearly  drowned^ 
and  was  drawn  out  of  the  water  almost  dead.  He  recovered, 
and  his  recovery  was  firmly  believed  to  be  owmg  to  a  medal  of 
Saint  Philip  of  Neri ;  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  chaplet. 
But  though  Italy  is  full  of  superstition,  it  is  ako  the  seat  of  de- 
bauchery and  atheism.  It  is  crowded  with  tliose  kind  of  men 
who  penetrate  as  far  into  nature  as  their  abilities  will  permit 
them ;  and  having  done  this  will  believe  nothing  more.  Yet  the 
n\'.mber  of  writers  who  have  tin  re  written  on  the  immortality  of 
the  s)ul  is  incredible.  But  their  writings  are  so  feeble  that  no 
one  can  strengthen  his  tiutii  by  their  seniiments. 

*  ihe  Italian  people  are  more  apt,  perhaps,  than  any  other, 
to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  ridiculous  with  merciless  avidity.  The 
following  anecdote  is  an  instance  of  it.  The  Roman  people 
vfere  suffering  a  privation  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  hfe, 
while  Pius  VI.  was  exhausting  Iheir  treasury  in  enibeliishing 
their  city.  A  wag,  who  jweferrcd  food  to  obelisI.s,  gave  a  lesson 
to  his  holiness,  bj"^  applying  to  him  a  well-known  passage  of  the 
Gospel,  He  wrote  these  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  obelisk^ 
which  Pius  VI.  raised  at  great  expence,  in  1783,  at  Ihc  entrance 
ol  the  Quirinal  palace  :— 

"  Signore,  di  a  questa  pietra  che  dlvenga  pane." 
"  Lord,  commaad  that  these  stones  be  made  bread." 
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may  have  been  the  case  formerly*,  arc  now  entirely 
conliiu'd  to  the  accidental  squabbles  which  occur 
among  the  rabble.  No  such  thing  has  been  known 
for  many  years  past  ainon^  people  of  condition,  or 
the  midille  rank  of  cilizciiit ;  and  with  rej^ard  lo 
stabbing,  which  happen  anions  the  vulgar,  they 
almost  always  proceed  from  an  immediate  impulse 
of  wrath,  and  arc  seldom  tht-  ettoct  of  previous 
malice,  or  a  premeditated  plan  of  revenge.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  stories  wo  have  of  mercenaries, 
bravos,  men  who  formerly  are  supposed  to  have 
made  it  their  profession  to  assassinate,  and  live  by  the 
nmrders  ti)cy  committed,  arc  founded  in  truth  ;  but 
I  am  certain,  that  at  present,  there  is  no  such  trade 


•  Descartes,  in  one  of  his  letters  writes  thus  :— "  Be  not  so 
desirous  to  live  under  Italian  skies ;  there  is  a  contagion  that 
poisons  its  breezes ;  the  heat  of  the  da^  kiudk-s  a  fever  iu  the 
delicate  frame ;  the  evening  airs  are  unwholesome ;  and  the 
deep  shades  of  the  night  coiiceul  robhcrics  aud  assassinations  !" 

t  Many  anecdotes  of  Italian  revenge  in  the  sixteenth  century 
have  been  recorded  by  liistorians  and  travellers. — We  will  re- 
late an  instance  of  pi>isonin^  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
reader  of  sensilnlity.  Francis  of  Medicis,  after  the  death  of 
his  lady,  fell  dee|)ly  in  love  with  a  joung  njble  Venetian,  named 
Bianca  Ciipcila,  whom  he  married.  This  lady  who  pjiSsiDn-itely 
1  )ved  the  Cuke  her  husband  was  the  cause  of  hitdi-ith,  bv  at- 
tempting to  revenge  herself,  <t  i'lulicitnc,  of  a  prmce,  whu  was 
a  relation  of  Francis.  She  had,  with  thus  design,  poisoned  some 
olivc!,  which  were  to  have  been  presented  to  him.  Francis, 
having  met  the  servant,  toolc  two  and  eat  them.  Very  shortly 
after,  he  began  to  feel  their  mortal  cifects.  IJianoa  Cnpclla, 
who  now  saw  the  mistake  that  liad  caused  the  death  ol  her  be- 
loved Duke,  took  also  of  the  same  olives  ;  ami  having  swallowed 
them,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  cmbraciiig  her  dying  lord, 
and  c.\plrcd  Id  Lis  anus. 
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in  Italy.  If  the  horrible  practice  of  drnwinrt  the 
knife  and  stabbing,  still  subsists  among  the  Italian 
vulgar,  it  is  owing  to  the  scandalous  impunity  with 
which  it  is  treated.  The  asylum  which  churches 
and  convents  oficr  to  criminals,  operates  against  the 
peace  of  society,  and  tends  to  the  encouragement 
of  this  shocking  custom,  in  encreasing  the  criminal's 
hope  of  escaping,  and  in  diminishing,  in  vulgar 
minds,  the  idea  of  the  atrocity  of  the  crime. 

In  England,  Germany  or  France,  a  man  knows 
that  if  he  commits  a  murder,  every  person  around 
him  will,  from  that  instant,  become  his  enemy,  and 
use  every  means  to  seize  him,  and  bring  him  to 
justice.  He  knows  that  he  will  be  imcdiately  car- 
ried to  prison,  and  put  to  an  ignominious  death, 
am.idst  the  execrations  of  his  countrymen.  Im- 
pressed with  these  sentiments,  and  with  the  natural 
horror  for  mikder,  the  populace  of  those  eouiitries 
hardly  ever  ho^e  recourse  to  tabbing  in  their  acci- 
dental quarrels,  however  they  may  be  infiamed  with 
anger  and  rage. 

The  murders  committed  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  arc  therefore  comparatively  few.  In  Italy, 
the  case  is  ditfcrcnt :  an  Itrdian  is  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  so  strong  an  impression,  tliat  certain  ex- 
ecution must  be  the  conscciucuce  of  his  committing 
a  murder;  he  is  at  less  pain  to  restrain  his  wrath. 
He  hopes  to  have  the  good  lo'rtune  to  get  within  the 
portico  of  a  church,  before  he  is  seized  by  the 
sbirri ;  and  if  he  is  carried  to  prison,  he  knows, 
that  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  his  friends  or  re- 
lations, to  prevail  by  their  entreaties  and  tears,  on 
some  of  the  cardinals,  or  princes,  to  interfere  in  his 
favour  J  and   endeavour  to    obtain  his  pardon.     If 


this  J5  the  casp,  wc  need  be  no  lonm'r  surpn-cri  Hiat 
ttiurdcr  is  more  common  ainon;^  the  Italiun  populace, 
than  among  the  common  people  of  any  other 
country.  As  soon  as  asylums  tor  such  criniiuals 
are  abolisht^d,  and  justice  is  allowed  to  take  its 
natural  course,  that  foul  stain  will  be  entirely  effaced 
from  the  national  character  of  tiie  modern  Italians. 

This  is  already  verified  in  lb«  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany 's  dominions.  The  same  edict  which  de- 
clared that  cburclies  and  convents  should  no  hjngcr 
bo  places  of  refuge  for  murderers,  has  totally  put  a 
stop  to  the  use  of  the  stiletto:  and  the  I-lorentinc 
populace,  now  fight  with  the  same  blunt  weapons 
tiiat  are  used  by  the  connnon  people  of  other  na- 
tions. 

{/think  I  have  convinced  the  reader,  that  the  trea- 
cherous and  perfidious  disposition  imputed  to  the 
Italians,  is  like  most  other  national  rctlections,  ill- 
founded  ;  and  that  the  facts  brought  in  proof  of  the 
accusation,  proceed  from  other  causes. 


TIIK    COURT    OF    VIEWA, 
JJiidcr  the  Rciga  (f  the  Emperor  Joseph. 

Tut,  manners  of  this  court  are  considerably 
altered  since  Lady  Mary  Wurtlcy  Montague  was 
here. 

People  of  diffrrent  ranks  now  do  business  together 
with  case,  and  meet  at  public  places  without  any  of 
those  ridiculous  disputes  about  precedency,  of 
which  that  ingenious  English  lady  bus  givca  us  such 
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lively  clcsniptioiis.* — Yet  trifling  piinctilins  arc  not 
completely  banished,  tor  there  is  cert.iiniy  a  greater 
separation  than  good  sense  would  direct,  between 
the  various  classes  of  the  subjects. 


•  Lady  M —  W—  M —  wrote  tlnis  from  Vienna,  iii  the  year 
1716. — "  It  is  not  I'roni  Austria  tliat  one  can  write  with  vivacity, 
and  I  am  already  infected  with  the  phlegm  of  the  country.— 
Even  their  amours,  and  their  quarrels,  are  carried  on  witli  sur- 
prising temper,  and  they  are  never  lively,  but  upon  points  of 
ceremony.  There  they  shew  all  their  passions  ;  and  it  is  not 
Jong  since  two  coaches  meeting  in  a  narrow  street  at  night,  the 
ladies  in  them  not  being  able  to  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  which 
should  go  back,  sat  there  with  equal  gallantry  till  two  in  the 
morning,  and  were  both  so  fully  determined  to  die  upon  the 
spot,  rather  than  yield  in  a  point  of  that  importance,  that  tlie 
street  would  never  have  .been  cleared  till  their  deaths,  if  the 
emperor  had  »ot  sent  his  guards  to  p;;rt  them,  and  even  then 
they  refused  to  stir,  till  the  expedient  could  be  found  out,  of 
taking  them  both  in  chairs,  exactly  in  the  same  moment.  After 
the  ladies  were  agreed,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  pass 
was  decided  between  the  two  coachmen,  no  less  tenacious  of 
their  rank  than  the  ladies.  I'his  passion  is  so  omnipotent  in  the 
breasts  of  the  women,  that  even  their  husbands  never  die,  but 
thej'  are  ready  to  break  their  hearts,  because  that  latal  hour  puts 
an  end  to  their  rank,  no  widow  havint;  anj'  place  at  Vienna. — I 
am  sure,  you  that  know  my  inditference  rpou  that  subject,  will 
pity  me  intanglcd  amongst  all  these  ceremonies,  which  are  a 
wonderful  burden  to  nie,  though  I  am  the  envy  of  the  whole 
town,  having  by  their  own  customs  the  pass  before  theui  all.-^— 
Thej'indeed  so  revenge  upon  the  poor  envoys,  this  great  respect 
shewed  to  ambassadors,  that  (with  all  my  inditference,)  I  should 
be  very  uneasy  to  sutler  it.  Upon  days  of  ceremony  they  have 
no  entrance  at  court,  and  on  other  days  must  content  themselves 
with  walking  alter  every  soul,  and  being  the  very  latt  takea 
notice  of.  But  I  must  write  a  volume  to  let  you  know  all  the 
ceremonies,  and  I  have  already  said  too  much  on  so  dull  a  sub. 
ject,  which,  however,  employs  tlie  whole  care  of  tlie  peopie 
here." 
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The  higher  or  ancient  families  ket-p  riicmsc'vcs  a* 
distinct  from  the  inferior  or  newly  created  nobility, 
as  these  do  from  the  citizens  :*  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  inferior  classes  to  be  in  society,  or 
to  huve  I  heir  families  connected  with  those  of  sni* 
perior  ranks.  And  what  is  of  more  importance,  in 
a  political  sense,  there  are  certain  places  of  high 
trust  in  the  government,  which  cannot  be  occupied 
by  any  but  ihe  higher  order  of  nobility. 

Is  it  not  disadvantageous  foi'  a  government  to  Iwrp 
a  law  in  force  which  enacts>  that  ihe  offices  in  the 
state  which  require  the  greatest  abilities,  should  be 
filled  from  that  class  of  the  community ,  in  which  theri 
is  the  least  chance  of  finding  them  ? 

The  ideas  relative  to  dress  seem  to  have  entirely 
changed  since  Lady  Mary's   timef,  and  if  the  dress 


*  "  The  men,"  sa^-s  the  above  cited  auiiablc  writer,  •'  do 
not  only  scorn  to  iiiurry,  but  even  to  make  love  to  any  woinaa 
of  a  family  not  iis  illustrious  as  their  own  j  and  the  pedigree  is 
miicli  more  considered  by  theni,  than  either  the  complexion  or 
features  of  their  mislrosse.?.  Happy  arc  tlie  slic's  that  cart 
number  among  their  ancestors,  the  counts  of  t^ie  empire  ;  tlicy 
have  never  occasion  for  beauty,,  nioney,  nor  L;ood  conduct  lo  get 
them  husbands." 

t  The  following  is  the  humorous  sketch  she  has  drawn  of  the 
/tustriiin  ladies*  dress—"  'Die  fashions  here  arc  monstrous,  and 
couiTary  to  cosiiuion  sense  and  renicn,  more  than  it  is  poisible  to 
imagine.  They  build  certain  fabrics  of  i;ans«»  on  their  heads 
about  a  yard  high,  consistinij  of  three  or  four  sfcries,  forTJfie(^ 
with  numberless  yards  of  heavy  ribbon,  The  foundation  of  tliig 
structure  is  a  thing  tln'y  call  ahourW,  ^♦^icll  is  exactly  of  the  same 
shape  ami  kind,  but  about  four  times  as  hii:  asthoM;  rollsour  pru^ 
dent  milk-maids  make  use  of  to  fix  their  pails  uprn.  nns  mat- 
chine  tlu'V  covered  with  tlicir  o*«'n  hair,  which  they  mix  with  % 
great  d-'al  of  JalbC^  it  beiiig  *  jwrticular  beauty  t»j   hove  flicif 
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•f  the  latlics  be  still  as  absurd,  it  is  at  least  not  so 
singular;  for  they,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  have 
now  adopted  the  Parisian  modes, 

'I'he  present  race  of  Austrian  ladies  can  differ  in 
nothina;  more  than  they  do  in  looks  from  their  grand- 
mothers, who,  if  any  of  them  were  still  aliw,  may 
be  as  beautiful  at  this  day  as  they  were  when  she 
wrote;  for  time  itself  could  hardly  impro\e  that  ug- 
liness, which,  according  to  her,  was  in  full  bloom 
sixty  years  ago.  At  ptcsent  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
female  beauty  at  the  court  of  Vienna. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that 
gallantry  must  now  be  more  prevalent  than  when  her 
ladyship  was  here.  But  exclusive  of  any  real  differ- 
ence, which  may  have  happened  in  ihe  sentiments  of 
the  ladies  themselves,  they  are  obliged  to  observe  an 
xmcomiuon  degree  of  circuinspeclion,  as  nothing  is 
more  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  her  Imperial  Apostolic 
Majesty*. 


heads  too  large  to  go  into  a  moderate  tub.  Their  hair  is  prodigi. 
ousiy  powdered  to  conceal  tlie  mixture,  and  set  out  with  tluee  or 
four  rows  of  bodkins,  (wonderfully  large,  thht  stick  out  two  or 
tliree  inches  from  their  hair)  luade  of  diamonds,  pearls,  red, 
green,  and  yellow  stone*,  so  that  it  certainly  requires  as  much 
art  and  exjjerience  to  carry  the  load  uj^right,  as  to  dance  upon 
May-Day  with  the  garland.  Their  whale-bone  petticoats  outdo 
ours  by  several  yards  circumference,  and  cover  some  acres  of 
ground.  Yen  may  easily  suppose  how  this  extraordinary  dress 
sets  off,  and  improves  the  natural  ugliness  with  which  God  Al . 
mighty  has  been  pleased  to  endow  them,  generally  speakiag." 

*  The  celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  whose  circumstances  have 
/or  so  maiiy  years  interested  Europe.  Her  magnanimity  in  sup- 
porting the  caliimUies,  to  which  ihc  early  part  of  her  life  was  ex- 
posed, au.d  the  mqder:»tion  with  which  she  bore  prosperity,  havo 
secured  to  her  universal  applause. 
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"With  regard  to  what  LaJy  INIary  calls  submarri- 
cges  t,  and  of  which  she  has  given  sudli  a  curious  ac- 
count, I  do  n^<t  iuKiuinc  thoy  arc  conjinon  at  pre- 
sent, in  .all  the  latitude  of  In  r  description.  But  it  is 
not  common  for  married  ladies  here  to  avow  the 
greatest  degree  of  friendship  and  attachment  to  men 
who  are  not  their  iuisbands,  and  to  live  witli  thorn  in 
great  intimacy  without  hurting  their  reputation,  or 
being  suspected,  even  by  their  own  sex,  of  having 
deviated  from  the  laws  of  modesty. 


t  "  They  generally  last  twenty  years  together  ;  "  according  to 
L—  M —  \V —  M — e's  account,  "  and  tlie  lady  otten  commands 
the  poor  lover's  (state,  to  tlic  rui  i  of  his  family.     The  Austrian 
hr.sbands  arc  certainly  the  best-natnred  si't  of  people  m  the  world, 
and  look  upon  their  wives'  lovers  as  favourably,  as  men  do  upon 
their  deputies.  They  arc  generally,  it  is  true,  deputies  iu  another 
place  themselves.     In  one  word,  it  is  t'le  est.iblished  custoiu  for 
every  lady  to  have  a  cicisbeo.     A  1  I'le  en.agenients  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  would  be  a  downright  alTront,  and   publicly   re- 
sented, if  you  invited  a  woman,  without,  :;t  the  same  time,  in- 
viting her  two  attendants  of  lover  a{id  lit.sband  ;  between  whom 
she  sits  in  state  with  great  gravity.     These  connections,  indeed, 
arc  as  seldom  begun  by  any  real  passion,  as  other  matches  ;  for  a 
man  makes  but  an  ill  figure,  who  is  not  in  some  commerce  of  this 
natarc,  and  a  woinon  looks  out  for    a  lover   as  part  of  her  equi- 
page ;  without  which  she  conid  not  be  genteel.     The  first  article 
of  the  treaty   is  establishing  the  pension,  which  rcmaii.s  to  the 
lady  in  case  the  lover  should  prove  inconstant.     This  chargeable 
point  of  honour  I  loi^k  \i[->on  as   the  real   foundation   of  so  many 
wonderful  instances  of  constancy,      I  really  know  several  women 
of  the  first  quality,  whose  pensions  arc  as  well  known  as  their  an- 
nual rents,  and  yet  nobody  esteems  them  the  less.     A  great  par^ 
of  their  emulation  consiists  in  trying  who  shall  get  most  j  and  hav. 
ing  no  lover  at  all  is  a  disgrace." 
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£KVY  AND  CANDOUR. 
A  Dialogue  between  two  young  Ladks, 

jE«Vj/ — What  do  you  think  of  this  Miss  H— — 
,that  is  come  among  us  ? 

Candour — I  think  her  a  very  beautiful,  elegant* 
and  uccuniplibhed  young  woiiuui. 

Emy — That  I  am  convinced  is  precisely  her  own 
opinion. 

Candour — I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  how  you  come 
to  be  convinced  from  her  manner  or' conversation, 
that  she  thinks  so  highly  of  herself, 

Enx>ij — O,  it  is  quite  evident,  tl)e  men  have  turned 
^he  girl's  head  ;  they  tell  every  woman,  as  you  know 
very  well,  my  dear,  that  she  is  cleguht,  bciiuliful, 
and  accomplished, 

Candour^-his  not  then  surprising,  that  they  should 

hold  the  same  language  to  ?>Iis3  If- ,  whom  they 

oiuist  think  so  in  the  highest  degree.     Don't  you  re- 
member how  all  the  gentlemen  were  in  her  praise! 

E//t'j/— Well,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  the  men 
half  so  good  judges  of  female  beauty  as  the  women. 
:]Miss  H has  too  great  a  quantity  of  hair,  consi- 
dering how  small  her  head  is. 

Candour — What  fault  do  you  find  with  her  per- 
son ? 

Enxjj — She  is  too  tall. 

Candour — She  is  not  above  an  inch  taller  than 
yourself, 

Envtj — 1  do  not  pretend  to  say,  she  is  a  great  deal 
too  tall. 

Candour — Can  you  pretend  to  say  she  is  .too 
short  ? 
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Enx-1/ — She  is  neither  one  thing  nor  tho  ot^er; 
one  dues  not  know  what  to  make  of  her. 

Candour — That  settles  the  point  of  her  height ;  let 
us  now  proceed  to  her  face.  Do  you  not  find  some- 
thing very  engai^ing  in  her  countenance  ? 

£«ij/— Engaging  do  you  call  it  ? 

Candour-'  \ a,  I  call  it  engaging.  ^Vhat  do  you 
call  it  ? 

Envi/ — She  is  apt,  indeed,  to  smile,  but  that  is  to 
shew  her  teeth. 

Candour — She  would  not  smile  for  that  purpose, 
however,  unless  she  had  good  tine  teeth;  and  they 
arc  certainly  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 

E/nj/— ^Vhat  signifies  teeth  ? 

■  Candour — Well  lot  us  come  to  her  eyes.  What  do 
you  think  of  them  ? 

Enxi] — They  arc  not  blaek. 

Candour — No  ;  but  they  arc  the  sweetest  blue  in 
nature. 

Envy — Blue  eyes  have  been  long  out  of  fashion  ; 
black  art;  now  all  the  mode. 

Candour — Blue  ones  are  coming  round  again  ;  for 
those  of  Ali-ss are  much  admired. 

Envy — Her  fjrlune  would  procure  her  admirers 
anio'.ig  men,  although  she  had  no  eyes  at  all. 

C««t/otfr— That  stroke  lights  entirely  on  the  men, 
and  misses  the  person  against  whom  it  was  aimed. 

Envij — Aimed  !  I  have  no  ill-will  against  Miss  —- , 

Candour — I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Envy — Lord  not  I;  why  should  I  ? 

Candour — I  am  sure  I  cannot  ti  II. 

Envy — She  never  did  mc  any  injury. 

Cfl.»ic/oi/r— r  was  afraid  she  had. 
K  r 
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Envy— No,  not  in  the  least,  that  I  know  of.  I 
daresay  she  is  a  good  enough  sort  of  a  girl ;  but  as 
for  beauty,  her  pretensions  to  that  are  very  moderate 
indeed. 


ROME. 

Authors  differ  very  much  in  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  Rome  contained 
at  the  period  when  it  was  most  populous.  Some  ac- 
counts make  them  seven  millions,  and  others  a  still 
greater  number.  These  seem  all  to  be  incredible  ex- 
aggerations. When  I  consider  its  circumfernce  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  miles,  I  cannot  imagine  that  ever 
Rome  could  boast  a  million  of  inhabitants,  without 
supposing  the  masters  of  the  world  to  have  been  the 
worst  lodged  people  in  it.  In  that  computation,  the 
extensive  suburbs  are  not  included. 

Some  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built, 
appear  now  but  gentle  swellings,  owing  to  the  inter- 
vals between  them  being  greatly  raised  by  the  rub- 
bish of  ruined  houses.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
at  present  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  tliru- 
sand,  which  though  greatly  inferior  to  what  Rtme 
contained  in  the  days  of  its  ancient  power,  is  more 
than  it  has  been,  for  the  most  part  able  to  boast  of, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 

Some  of  the  principal  streets  are  of  considerable 
length  and  perfectly  straight.  That  called  the  torso, 
is  the  most  frequented.  Here  the  nobility  display 
their  equipages  during  the  carnival,  and  take  the  air 
jn  the  evening  in  fine  weather.  It  is  indeed  the  great 
gceue  of  Roman  magnificence  and  amusement. 
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The  shops  on  each  side  are  three  or  four  foet 
higher  than  the  street ;  and  there  is  a  path  for  the 
conveaicncy  of  foot  passengers,  on  a  level  with  the 
shops.  'I'he  palaces,  of  which  there  are  several  in' 
this  street,  range  in  a  line  with  the  houses,  having  no 
court  before  them,  as  the  hotels  in  Paris  have  ;  and 
not  being  shut  up  from  the  sight  of  the  citizens  by 
high  gloomy  walls,  as  Devonshire  and  Burlington 
houses  in  London  are.  Such  dismal  barricades  arc 
more  suitable  to  the  unsocial  character  of  a  proud 
Baron  in  the  days  of  aristocratic  tyranny,  than  to " 
the  hospitable  b'jnevolent  disposition  of  their  present 
proprietors. 

Rome  at  present   exhibits   a  strange    mixture  of" 
majiiificvnt   and  interesting,  common  and   beggarly 
objects;  the   former  consists   of  palaces,  churches, 
fountains,  and  above  all   the  remains  of  antiquity. 
1  he  latter  comprehends  all  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
surpasses  in  size  and  magniricence  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  ancient  architecture.  The  Pantheon  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  ancient,  'ihough  not 
the  largest  of  the  Roman  temples,  it  is  the  most  pei- 
fect  which  now  remains.  * 

As  tiie  Pantheon  is  the  most  entire,  the  amphi-' 
ihi-atre  of  Vespasian,  is  the  must  stupendous  monu-' 
meiit  of  antiquity  in  Rome.  It  was  finished  by  his' 
son  Titus.  About  one-half  of  the  external  circuit' 
Still  remains,  from  which,  and  the  ruins  of  the  other 
parts,  a  pretty  e.\act  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ori- 
ginal structure.  It  could  contain  eighty-five  thou-' 
sand  spectators.  Fourteen  chapels  arc  now  erected' 
within  side,  representing  the  stages  of  our  Saviour's 
paision.  One  cannot  reflect  but  with  horror  on  the 
II  r  2 
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use  formerly  made  ef  this  immense  building  ;  and  iht 
dreadful  scenes  which  were  acted  on  the  arena; 
where,  not  only  criminals,  but  prisoners  of  war, 
were  obliged  to  butcher  each  other,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  an  inhuman  populace. 

The  Capitol  and  Forum  Romanum  is  by  far  the 
most  intorcsting  scene  of  antiquity  in  Rome.— 
The  approach  to  the  modern  Campidoglio  is  very 
noble,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Tlie  building  itself  is  the  work  of  that  great  artist : 
it  is  raised  on  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tol.  Ascending  this  celebrated  hill,  the  heart  beats 
quick  and  the  mind  warms  with  a  thousand  inte- 
resting ideas.  You  withdraw  your  eyes,  with  dis- 
dain, from  every  modern  object,  and  contemplate 
with  more  respect,  the  ruins  on  which  it  is  founded: 
because  they  are  more  truly  Roman. 

The  Forum  Romanum  exhibits  now  in  its  ruins,  a 
melancholy  but  interesting  view  of  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  united  force  of  time,  avarice,  and 
bigotry.  There  is  the  strongest  reasons  to  think - 
that  the  ancient  forum  was  entirely  surrounded  by 
temples,  basilicae,  and  public  buildings  of  various 
kinds,  and  adorned  with  porticoes  and  colonades. 
In  the  time  of  the  republic,  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  held  there,  laws  were  proposed,  and  justice  ad- 
ministered. In  it  was  the  rostrum  from  whence  the 
orators  harangued  the  people.  Near  it  the  bankers 
had  their  offices;  and  all  kinds  uf  business  was 
transacted  in  this  place.  Surely  the  Romans  or 
their  governors  ought  to  show  more  solicitude  for 
preserving  the  antiquities  than  they  do ;  and  they 
might,  without  incouveniency,  lind  some  place  for 
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a  co'.v-market,  of  lois  importance  than  the  ancient 
far  u  in. 

Besides  tills,  there  were  several  forums  in  Rome. 
The  accounts  we  have  of  tlie  forums  of  Nerva,  and 
that  of  Trajan,  i^ive  tlie  highest  idea  of  their  gran- 
deur and  elegance :  three  Corinthian  pillars  with 
their  ciiUiblatuies,  arc  ail  that  remain  of  tiie  former  j 
of  the  latter,  tiic  noble  column  placed  in  the  middle 
still  preserves  its  original  beauty. 

Those  who  have  a  real  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  remains  of  anti:[Uo  autl  the  noblest  specimens  of 
modern  architecture,  and  who  have  an  unwearied 
admiration  of  the  charm.^  of  painting,  may  employ  a 
whole  year  with  satisfaction  in  this  city.  For  bc" 
sides  churches,  there  are  about  thirty  palaces  in 
Rome,  as  full  of  pictures  as  the  walls  can  bear. 
There  are  also  ten  or  twelve  villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  which  arc  usually  visited  by 
strangers. 

The  line  specimens  of  antique  sculpture  arc  to  be 
seen  in  the  Vatican.  In  these  the  Greek  artists  dis- 
play an  un<iuestionable  sujjeriority  over  the  most 
successful  eti'orts  of  the  moderns  *. 


•  These  aiasier-pieced  liave  been  described  a  tliousaiul  timci, 
and  imitated  as  often,  without  having  had  justice  duite  to  theiu : 
tu  attempt,  then,  their  description  would  be  equally  vain  und 
superQiious. 

"  I  passed  two  hours  in  the  Capitol,"  says  the  Abb6  Bar- 
theieni^-,  in  Ins  travels  in  Italy,  "  and  saw  uotlung.  The  enur 
"  luous  heap  of  statue:<,  busts,  inscriptions,  and  bas  relicts  which 
"  have  been  collected  together  in  that  palace  by  the  last  Po|>c, 
"  exnaust  admiration.  Italy  is  the  only  place  lor  antiqiiurnia 
"  riseacches.  Figure  to  your  iiu:i^:;atiuii  vast  apurtnicuts,  not 
"  ucrcly  udorueu,  but  tiiied  and  crowded  with  statues  lUid  uu/- 
U.  r  o 
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SCIENTIFIC    ERRORS     OF     THE    FITTEENTn     AND 
SIXTEENTH  CENTUIIY. 

In  the  last  century,  and  that  immediately  preced- 
ing it,  the  minds  of  mankind  seem  to  have  been  ob- 
scured with  i(h:as  equally  gloomy  in  religion  and  in 
medicine;  every  thing  pleasing  v/as  thought  sinful  : 
and  by  many  enthusiasts,  what  gives  the  highest 
pleasure  was  considered  as  the  greatest  sin.  The 
physicians  soem  to  have  adopted  the  prevailing  sen 
timent  of  the  times,  and  to  have  applied  it  to  the 
practice  of  physic ;  they  condemned  every  thing 
that  was  more  agreeable  to  a  sick  person's  taste  or 
feelings,  and  declared  it  noxious  to  his  constitution, 
and  the  more  noxious  in  proportion  as  it  was  agree- 
able. In  many  instances,  they  treated  their  patients 
as  if  they  had  been  persuaded  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  restore  health,  was  to  prescribe  what  was 
more  repugnant  to  his  taste.  If  he  complained  of 
heat,  additional  bed-cloaths  were  heaped  upon  him 
to  force  a  sweat ;  if  half  stifled,  he  begged  for  a  little 
fresh  air,  the  bed-curtains  were  drawn  closer,  be- 
cause cold  ought  to  be  most  guarded  against,  when 
the  body  is  hottest;  and  if  he  complained  of  thirst, 
and  entreated  for  a  draught  of  cool  water,  he  was 
presented  with  a  draught  from  the  apothecary's  shop, 
well  impregnated  with  spiceries. 


"  niinu'nts  of  every  kind.  One  cabinet  quite  full  of  the  pliilo- 
"  scphcrs,  and  another  with  the  busts  of  the  emperors;  galleries 
"  upon  gallerie?,  corridors,  slair-cases,  filled  with  praiid  statues, 
"  grand  inscriptions-,  and  grand  has  reliefs.  In  short,  we  find 
■"  here  united  auciciit  i'gipt,  ancicut  AtLeus,  and  ancieut 
"  Rome." 
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How  mp.r.y  disorders  would  have  tcnniiiatcJ  fa- 
vourabry,  had  tlic  plcadin;Ts  of  nature  been  libtoncJ 
to,  and  the  wishes  of  the  patients  gratified — for  their 
taste  will  very  seldom  diroct  them  wrong.  How 
many  victims,  since  the  period  alluded  to,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  mistaken 
science,  dazzled  by  the  meteors  of  theory,  and  de- 
'^pising  the  humble  path  of  experience  pointed  out 
by  tiie  earliest  physicians. 


VIS   MKDUWTKIX   N'ATUUX, 

Is  that  inherent  bias  observable  in  the  animal 
oeconomy  to  restore  liealth  ;  for  as  the  surface  of  a 
lake  which  clearly  reflects  the  sky,  and  hills,  and 
verdant  scenes  around  its  borders,  when  it  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  falling  of  a  stone,  immediately  endea- 
vours to  recover  its  scattered  images,  and  reitorc 
them  to  the  same  beauteous  order  in  which  they  arc 
wont  to  appear ;  in  the  like  manner,  wiicn  the  na- 
tural course  of  the  animal  oeconomy  is  interrupted 
and  disturbed  by  disease,  the  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution arc  continually  endeavouring  to  restore  its 
organs  to  the  perfect  use  of  their  functions,  and  to 
recover  its  usual  vigour  and  serenity. 

This  vis  medicatrix  naturu:,  was  observed  by  the 
father  of  medicine  ;  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed 
by  Sidenham.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  candid 
and  discerning  practitioners,  to  have  a  powciiul  in- 
fluence in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Indeed,  piiysiciiins, 
in  proportion  to  their  candour  and  disceriunent,  ac- 
knowledge  and   rely   upon    this  power  of  nature; 
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and  ill  proportion   to  this  se.UisIinoss  unci  weakness, 
iinpiUL"  every  recovery  to  llieir  prcbcripuuiis. 


NATURAL    EXPRESSIONS    OF    THE    PASSIONS. 

Every  s<'ntimcnt  of  the  mind  has  particular 
parts  of  the  boiiy  in  correspondence  with  Jt,  and 
affected  by  it. 

Hatred,  scorn  love,  suspicion,  confidence,  admi- 
ration, and  every  other  passion  of  the  mind,  have 
particular  muscles  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  afi'cct 
the  features  in  a  particular  manner.  So  that  in  re- 
mote villages,  and  in  those  countries,  where  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  are  not  attempted  to  be  concealed 
or  disguised,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  know  the  state 
of  men's  minds  by  looking  in  their  faces.  But  in 
more  artificial  societies,  in  great  cities,  and  in  courts, 
where  many  are  struggling  for  the  same  object,  where 
there  is  an  everlasting  jarnng  of  interest,  where  men 
are  anxious  to  conceal  their  designs  and  their  wishes, 
and  dare  not  avow  the  real  motives  of  their  actions, 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  by 
what  appears  in  the  countenance*,  yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  aflectation  and  disguise,  men  of  experience 
and  penetration,  will  often  see  real  joy  through  ar- 
tificial  tears,   genuine    sadness   in   assumed    gaiety, 

*  The  passions  that  actuate  the  bosoms  and  degrade  the  con- 
duct of  high  lil'e,  arc  equally  prevalent  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society.  The  only  distinction  lies  in  the  raore  exalted  ranks  of 
mankind,  being  enabled,  lioni  the  advantages  of  their  education, 
to  conceal,  b}  elegant  aad  appropriate  language,  the  base  arti- 
fices of  a  depraved  heart. 
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and  inveterate  hatred  lurking  under  all  the  otTi'.ious 
sir.iling  display  of  kindness. 

Art  cannot  long  carry  on  a  successful  war  with 
nature  ;  men  cannot  be  on  their  guard,  or  keep  their 
features  in  everlasting  constraint,  the  genuine  pas- 
sion, will  occasionally  shew  itself  in  the  countenance, 
by  the  sympathising  muscles;  the  hypocrite,  is  at 
that  instant  detected,  and  all  his  future  grimaces  arc 
in  vain. 


FEVERS. 


TVno  would  not  be  alarmed,  that  such  a  formi- 
dable febrium  cokors,  as  the  following,  had  invaded 
the  earth: — febris  inflamniatoria,  scorbutica,  sopo- 
rosa,  putrida,  nervosa  flava,  sudatoria,  colliquiliva, 
ardens,  hectica,  cephalalgica,  bilosa,  erisypelacea, 
paludosa,  verniinosa,  maligna,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and,  after 
being  thus  informed,  who  could  be  surprised  that 
death  walked  with  a  hastened  step  through  the  land*. 
To  lay  hold  of  the  occasional  symptoms  which  arise 
from  the  differences  of  constitution  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  erect  them  into  new  diseases  with 
t(!rrifying  names,  burdens  the  memory,  and  tends  to 
durken,  rather  than  elucidate. 

He   who  breaks  a  load-stone  into  a  great  number 

of  pieces,  will  throw  as  liltle  light  upon  the  naturo 

of  magnetism,  and   discover  as  little  of  its  cause,   as 

■  ■'  '  - 

•  — — ^  Nova  febrium 


Ferris  incubuit  ci)hors  : 

Seniotiquc  privis  tarda  ncceuitas 
Lttlii,  cor.'ipiut  prjJ'iiii. 

Hon.  lib  1.  cann.  9. 
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if  he  had  left  tfio  load-stone  entiif.  To  give  terms, 
instead  of  ideas,  is  a  practice  not  coriiined  to  physi- 
cians, who  have  divided  and  subdivicied  continued 
fevers,  with  such  a  parade  of  learning,  as  terrifies 
the  timorous  mind,  and  perplexes  the  most  cxpe- 
rieiiced  practitioner. 


ASCli'.'ST  AND  MODF.UN   SCULP  I'URE. 

It  was  in  the  skilful  and  temperate  cxtrtions  of 
its  powers  in  this  noblest  province  of  the  art,  expres- 
sion^ that  ancient  sculpture  so  much  excelled  the 
modern.  She  knew  its  limits,  and  had  ascertained  _ 
them  with  precision,  Ac  far  as  expression  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  grace  and  beauty,  in  subjects  in- 
tended to  excite  sympathy,  she  indulged  her  chisscl; 
but  where  agony  threatened  to  induce  dis.tortion,  and 
obliterate  beauty,  she  wisely  set  bounds  to  imitation, 
remembering,  that  though  it  may  be  moral  to  pity 
ugliness  and  distress,  it  is  more  natural  to  pity  beauty 
in  the  same  situation  ;  and  that  her  business  was  not 
to  give  the  strongest  representation  of  nature,  but 
the  representation  which  would  interest  us  most. 
The  Greek  artists  have  been  accused  of  having  sa- 
crificed character  too  much  to  technical  proportion. 
What  is  usually  called  character  in  a  face,  is  proba- 
bly excess  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  particularly  o£ 
those  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  mind, 
the  leading  passion  of  which  marks  some  features  for 
its  own.  A  perfectly  symmetrical  face,  bears  no 
mark  of  the  influence  of  either  of  the  passions  or  the 
understanding,  and   reminds  you  of  Prgmetheus's 
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clay,  without  his  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mo- 
derns, by  sacrificing  too  liberally  those  technical 
proportions,  which,  when  religiously  observed,  pro- 
duce beauty,  to  expression,  have  generally  lost  the 
very  point  for  which  they  contended.  'I'liey  seemed 
to  think,  that,  when  a  passion  was  to  be  espressfd, 
it  could  not  be  expressed  too  strongly;  and  riiat 
sympathy  always  followed  in  exact  proportion,  with 
tlu;  strength  of  the  passion,  and  the  force  of  its  ex- 
pression. But  passions  in  theif  extrome,  instead  of 
producing  sympathy,  generally  excite  frclings  dia- 
metrically opposite.  A  vehement  and  clamorous 
demand  of  pity  is  received  with  neglect,  and  some- 
times with  disgust ;  whilst  a  patient  and  silent  ac- 
quiescence under  the  pressure  of  mental  affliction. 
or  severe  bodily  pain,  finds  every  heart  in  unison 
with  its  suficrings.  The  ancients  knew  to  what  ex- 
tent expressions  may  be  carried,  with  good  cftVc*. 
The  author  of  the  famous  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican  "■, 


*  This  famous  group  has  been  br^;u;;ht  from  the  Vatican  at 
Bomc,  to  tlie  Louvre  at  Pars: — the  Loiivrc,  which  iscirtiunly 
one  of  ihc  greatest  repositories  of  stolen  fro^'cls  in  the  world.  We 
jay,  stolen  aacJs,  for  who  can  ever  admit  that  tlic  rii;ht  of  con- 
quest extended  so  far  a«  to  justify  tlie  french  ni  robbing  lt:»ly 
and  Flanders  of  what  was  dci'.rcr  tlian  the  soil  itself,  the  monu- 
ments of  their  gennis,  the  boast  of  their  country,  the  example 
and  instruction  of  unborn  aaos.  The  project  of  piiliij;ing  Italy 
of  its  most  valjabk  works  of  art,  w.is  suggested  by  the  Abb6 
Gregoire,  in  September  1794,  because,  hs  he  allcdged,  CAt/V- 
d'acuurci  of  the  Greek  republic  ought  not  to  embellish  a  country 
of  slaves.— Wlkat  kind  of  freedom  can  that  nation  now  boa^t  of? 
»— Does  not  the  lurk  enjoy  at  present  more  liberty  than  rege- 
nerated France  ? — "  Consent  to  be  nif  sUncs,  and  you  shalt  6c 
musttrz  of  all  the  iLorld."  iuch  u  the  language  ef'  Bonaparte  te  the 
French  ptJyU ' 
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knew  where  lo  stop,  and  if  the  figure  had  been  alone*, 
it  would  have  been  perfect ;  there  is  exquisite  an- 
guish in  the  countenance;  but  it  is  borne  in  silence, 
and  without  distortion  of  features.  Puget  thought 
he  could  go  beyond  the  author  of  Laocoon  ;  he  gave 
voice  to  his  Milo  ;  he  made  him  roaring  with  pain, 
und  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  f. 


PIUS  THE  SIXTH,  I 

Is  a  tall,  well  made  man,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  retaining  in  his  look  all  the  freshness  of 
a   more   earlier  period   of  life.     He  lays  a  greater 

*  See  the  ingenious  critical  judgment  given  by  Mr.  Lock,  on 
that  affecting  groupe,  in  p.  88.  It  shews  at  once  the  father  and 
the  man  of  taste.  Many  of  our  readers  will  have  sensibility 
enougli  to  feel  its  beauty  and  its  justness  ;  but  how  small  is  the 
number  of  those  who  would  liave  had  the  ingenuity  to  make  it. 

t  Dr.  Moore  acknowledges  that  the  preceding  remarks  On 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  were  suggested  to  Lim  by  the 
same  gentleman  mentioned  in  our  foregoing  note  :— A  gentle- 
man, who,  to  a  sou!  endowed  with  the  most  noble  and  dclicaV.- 
feelings,  unites  the  most  relSned  taste. 

F.  f 

t  John  Angelo  Braschi— Born  at  Cesena,  December  '27, 
1717.— Elected  Pope  February  15,  1773, — Dethroned  Fcbiua- 
ly  15,  1798.— Died  August  19,  1799. 

.  The  turbulent,  and  capricious  people  of  Rome,  did  not  ap- 
plaud the  election  of  Pius  VI.  and  applied  to  him  a  famous  La- 
tin verse,  composed  under  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  im- 
porting that  Rome  had  always  been  ruined  by  sovereigns  who 
bore  the  title  of  Scxtus. 

Semper  sub  Sextis  perdita  Roma  fuit. 
la  fact  Sextus  Tarquinius  provoked,  by  his  tyranny,  the  ex. 
pulsion  of  the  kings  of  Rome  j  Urbau  VI.    began  the  great 
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stress  on  the  ceremonious  part  of  religion,  than  his 
predecessor  Ganganelli.  As  .his  pretensions,  in 
point  of  family,  fortune,  and  connexions,  were 
smaller  than  tliose  of  most  of  his  brother  cardinals, 
it  is  the  more  probable  he  owed  his  elevation  to  this 
part  of  his  character.  He  perforins  all  the  religious 
functions  of  his  oflTice  in  the  most  solemn  manner; 
not  only  on  public,  and  extraordinary  occasions, 
but  also  in  the  most  common  acts  of  devotion. 
Popes  are,  generally  speakini;,  men  bowing  under 
the  load  of  years  and  infirmities.  His  present  holi- 
ness has  hitherto  suffered  from  neither.  His  fea- 
tures are  regular,  and  he  has  a  fine  countenance; 
his  person  is  straight,  and  his  movements  graceful. 
His  leg  and  foot  arc  remarkably  well  made.  He 
is  not  insensible  of  the  charms  of  his  person,  or 
unsolicitous  about  his  external  ornaments  Though 
verging  towards  the  winter  of  life,  his  cheeks  still 
glow  with  autumnal  roses,  which,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, appear  as  blooming  as  those  of  the  spring. 
If  he  himself  were  less  clear-sighted,  than  he  seems 
to    be  to   the   beauties  of  his  face  and  person,  he 


jchism  of  the  west ;  Alexander  VI.  astonislicd  Rome,  and  the 
whole  world,  by  tlie  enormity  of  his  crimes ;  and  Vius  VI.  ha» 
but  too  well  realized  the  presentiment  suggested  by  his  name 
Never  did  a  prophecy  appear  less  founded— never  was  any  one 
more  pimctualiy  fulfilled. 

Frederic  the  Great  entertained  for  this  pontiff  a  kind  nifec- 
tion.  When  he  sayv  him  engaged  in  a  contest,  which  Joseph  II. 
who  undertook  to  make  reforms  useful,  Ujt  afllicting  to  the 
church,  he  wrote  to  M.  D'.VIembcrt :— "  The  only  thing  that 
"  vexes  nic  is,  that  all  this  good  was  not  done  under  Popes  who 
"  merited  huhiiliation  ;  and  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for 
"  the  worthy  Braschi,  who  has  drained  the  Pontine  niurihcs." 
8  S 
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could  not  be  (leaf  to  the  voices  *6f  women,  who 
break  out  into  exclamations  in  praise  of  both,  as 
often  as  he  appears  in  public* 

Vanity  is  a  very  comfortable  failing ;  and  has 
such  an  universal  power  over  mankind,  that  not 
only  the  gay  blossoms  of  youth,  but  even  the  shri- 
velled bosom  of  age,  and  the  contracted  heart  of 
bigotry,  display  strong  marks  0/  sensibility  under 
its  influence, t 


*  Vide  I.  Vol.  p.  100. 

t  The  vanity  of  Pins  VI.  which  was  apparent  in  every  thing, 
drew  upon  him  frequent  mortifications.  Descended  from  a  fa- 
mily scarcely  noble,  he  plumed  hiiuself,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  liis  reign,  upon  his  illustrious  race.  To  the  modest  coat 
of  anus  of  his  ancestors,  he  added  all  the  vain  embellishments 
of  blazonry.  To  two  winds,  of  which  the  arms  of  his  family 
consisted,  he  added  an  eagle,  Jleurs  de  lys,  and  stars.  These 
pompous  armorial  bearings  were  cruelly  criticised  in  the  follow- 
ing distich  :— 

Redde  aquilam  iraperio,  Francorura  lilia  Regi 
Sidera  redde  Polo ;  cetera,  Brasche,  toa. 

♦'  Restore  your  eagle  to  the  en)pire  ;  his  lilies  to  the  king  of 
France ;  and  the  stars  to  heaven  :  the  rest,  Braschi,  is  your 
own." 

Pius  VI.  was  not  sparing  of  inscriptions  in  the  sacii>ty  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  he  had  tn^ctcd.  Over  the  principal  entrance 
were  inscribed  these  words  :— - 

«'  Quod  ad  templi  Vatican!  ornamentom  publ'.ca  Vota  flagita- 
"  bant,  Pius  VI.  poiitifex  maxiuius,  fecit,  perfecit-quc  anno, 
"  &c." 

«  What  the  public  voice  demanded  for  the  decoration  of  the 
"  church  of  the  Vatican,  Pius  VI.  Sovereign  Pontiif,  began 
«'  and  completed  in  the  year,  &c." 

How  great  nmst  have  been  his  mortification,  when,  under  this 
inscription,  he  found  the  following  insolent  hues:— 
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The  view  of  Venice  at  soiv.c  little  distance  from 
the  town  is  mcnlionrd  by  many  travellers  in  tenus 


"  Piiblica!  incntiris  lion  publics  vota  fucrc 
"  Scd  tuniidi  iiigeuii  vota  fuerc  tui." 

♦'  Thou  liest !  the  public  voice  was  rfot  consulted ;  thou  fol- 
"  lowedst  tlie  dictates  of  thy  vanity  alone  !" 

Pius  VI.  wns  not  a  little  vain  of  his  handsome  leg.  Not 
wishing  that  his  long  ])outifical  robes  shoidd  entirely  conceal  that 
part  of  his  person,  to  the  adorning  of  which  he  was  always  scru- 
pulously attentive,  he  took  great  care  to  liold  ihein  on  one 
side,  so  that  one  of  his  legs  was  entirely  exposed  to  view.  An 
atfected  display  of  a  ring  of  hair,  of  the  most  brilliant  white, 
which  gave  him  a  look  at  unce  noble  and  \-<enerable,  as  well  as 
ot  his  Icgr',  so  unworthy  of  a  grave  pontiiF,  gave  occasion  to  the 
following  distich  :— 

"  Aspice,  Roma,  Piutn.     Pias,  baud  est :  aspicc  raimum— • 
."  Luxuriante  coma,  luxuriante  pede."  * 

"  Rome,  look  at  Pius.  He  Pius !  no,  indeed  :  lie  is  a  co- 
•'  median ; — behold  the  display  of  his  hair,  and  see  how  vain 
*•  he  is  ol  lis  leg!" 

That  varii:y  which  is  connettpd  with  external  accomplish* 
nicnts  did  not  abandon  Pius  in  Ins  niisioriuncs,  and  in  his  re- 
treat at  Fl . fence.  There  lived  a  young  Ilu'igarian  paii.tcr  who 
w-is  d'jsirous  (if  the  honodr  of  drawing  his  holiness's  portrait, 
with  the  intention,  as  he  said,  of  presenting  it  to  the  cniuress. 
He  was  coad:icted  to  the  holy  fatlier,  who  accepted  his  offer 
with  a  sort  of  fiithusias  .1.  "  Let  yonr  pencil,"  said  he  to  the 
"  young  aitisi,  "  revive  th?.t  bloo-inn-^  and  and  animated  coun- 
•'  tenancc,  which  is  somewhiit  laded,  through  age  and  chugrin  : 
■'  paint  me  in  scarlet  robes,  to  guc  the  greater  relief  to  my 
"  features."  The  painter  is  said  to  have  paid  double  obe- 
dicnce  to  these  directions.  Even  in  tile  season  of  diszracc, 
Pius  VI.  found  a  f.utterer.  His  eyes  dwelt  wi.h  pleasure  on 
that  portrait,  which  carried  him  back  to  a  4c>s  advanced  age, 
•nd  Uappiet  days. 

S  s2 
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pf  the  highest  adniiration.  To  he-hold  magnificent 
l)alaccs,  churches,  towers,  and  steeples  all  stand- 
ing in  ihe  middle  of  the  sea  is  certainly  an  uncom- 
mon scene;  and  t'lcrc  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
a  town  surrounded  by  water  is  a  very  fine  si<;ht:  but 
a  town  surrounded  by'  land  is  much  finer.  Can 
there  be  any  comparison  in  point  of  beauty,  be- 
tween the  dull  monotony  of  a  watery  surface,  and 
the  delightful  variety  of  gardens,  meadows,  hills, 
and  woodb? 

If  the  situation  of  Venice  render  it  less  agreeable 
than  another  city  to  behold  at  a  distance,  it  must 
render  it,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  less  agreeable 
to  inhabit.  Instead  of  walking  or  riding  in  the 
fields,  and  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  herbs,  and  the 
melody  of  birds ;  when  you  wish  to  take  the  air  at 
Venice,  you  must  submit  to  be  paddled  about,  from 
morning  to  night,  in  a  narrow  boat,  along  dirty 
canals;  or  if  you  don't  like  this,  you  have  one  re- 
source more,  which  is  that  of  walking  in  St.  Mark's 
place. 

Venice  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  sea,  that  is  on  a 
kind  of  a  small  inner  gulph,  separated  from  the 
large  one  by  some  islands  at  a  few  miles  distance. 
j\lost  of  the  houses  have  one  door  opening  upon  a 
canal,  and  another  communicating  with  the  street; 
by  means  of  which,  and  of  the  bridges,  you  can  go 
to  almost  any  part  of  the  town,  by  land  as  well  as 
by  water. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  are  computed  at  about 
150,000;  the  streets  in  general,  arc  narrow  ;  so  are 
the  canals,  except  the  grand  canal,  which  is  very 
broad,  and  has  a  serpentine  course  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city.    They  tell  you,  there   are   several 
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hundred  bridges  in  Venice.  What  pass  under  thig 
name,  however,  are  single  arches,  thrown  over  the 
canals  ;   most  of  them  paltry. 

I'he  rialto  consists  also  of  a  single  arch,  but  a 
very  nnble  one  and  of  marble.  The  vierv  froni  it  is 
equally  lively  and  magnificent.  The  objects  under 
your  eye  arc  the  strand  canal  over  v.hich  it  is  built, 
covere.i  with  boats  and  gondolas,  and  flanked  on 
each  iide  with  mugiiiiicent  palaces,  churches,  and 
spires.  This  fine  })ro-|)ect  is  almost  the  only  one  in 
Venice.  Except  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  Canal 
Rejio,  all  tlie  others  are  narrow  and  mean  ;  some 
of  them  have  no  quays;  the  water  literally  washes 
the  walls  of  the  houses.  When  you  sail  along  those 
wretched  canals,  you  have  lio  one  agreeable  object 
to  cheer  the  sight ;  and' the  smell  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  stench,  which,  at  certain  seasons  exhales 
from  the  water. 

As  the  only  agreeable  view  in  \'enice,  is  from  the 
grand  canal,  so  the  only  place  where  you  can  walk 
uith  ease  and  safi-ty  is  in  the  I'ia/za  di  St.  Marco. 
This  is  a  kind  of  irregular  quulrangle  formed  by  a 
number  of  buildings  all  singular  in  their  kind,  and 
very  ditlcrent  from  each  other,  vi/.  'ihe  ducal 
palace — the  church  of  St.  Mark — :i  iv)b!e  ranL'C  of 
buildings  called  Procuratie. 

To  com|/cn5ate,  for  thfro  i.i  .  i^  win  tii-  ^Mai.., 
or  place,  (as  the  Trench  more  proju'rly  call  ihem,) 
at  Venice,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  objects  lo  be 
seen  at  this  one,  than  in  any  h.ilf-doaen  of  the 
squarci  or  places  of  L')n  i^n  or  Paris.  They  create 
a  rapid  succession  of  ideas.  The  sight  of  the 
churches  awakens  religi(uis  sentiments,  and  by  an 
easy  tran.'iition,  the  nnnd  is  led  lo  contemplate  the 
&s3 
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influence  of  superstition.  In  the  midst  of  this  re- 
verie, Nero's  four  horses*  appear,  and  carry  the 
fancy  to  Rome  and  Constantinople.  In  the  evening 
the  place  St.  Mark  presents  a  mixed  multitude  of 
Jews,  Turks,  and  Christians ;  lawyers,  knaves,  and 
pick-pockets  ;  mountebanks,  old  women,  and  physi- 
cians ;  a  jumble  of  senators,  citizens,  gondoleers  : 
people  of  every  character  and  condition.  It  never 
fails  to  be  well  attended,  and  when  it  is  fine  weather, 
numbers  pass  a  great  part  of  the  night  there.  When 
the  piazza  is  illuminated,  and  the  shops  in  the  ad- 
jacent streets  lighted  up,  the  whole  has  a  brilliant 
effect ;  and  as  it  is  the  custom  for  the  ladies,  as  well 
as  the  gentlemen,  to  frequent  the  cassinos  and  coffee- 
houses around,  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  cither  Vauxhall  or  Ranclagh. 

It  is  not  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  that  one  is  to  look 
for  the  finest  monuments  of  the  art  of  Titian,  or  the 
genius  of  Palladio,  for  those  it  is  necessary  to  \isit 
the  churches    and  palaces. 

*  These  celebrated  horses,  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  re- 
nowned Lysippus.  are  no  longer  at  Venice.  It  is  observable 
that  they  have  never  clianged  their  place  but  in  consequence  of 
some  great  political  revolution.  The  P..oinan5  having  atcliicved 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  first  removed  them  from  Corinth,  and 
placed  them  en  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Sevcrus  at 
Kome.  They  were  removed  from  thence  to  Bizantium  (^Con- 
stantinople) when  that  city  became  the  seat  of  the  empire  ;  at 
the  capture  of  Bizantium,  by  the  Venetians,  they  were  trans- 
planted-to  St.  IMarc  ;  and  the  French  rapacity  has  caust  d  thcra 
to  be  brought  to  the  palace  of  the  Thuilieries.  Tl»e  Parisians, 
tvho  amuse  themselves  now,  as  they  liave  done  for  ages,  in 
making  calembourgs  (pur.s)  and  epigran'.s  at  the  expcnce  ot  their 
rulers,  say  tliat  it  i^  to  the  Beuu-hamois,  that  France  is  indebted 
for  these  superb  horses. 
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The  number  of  plny-houscs  in  Venice,  is  ex- 
traordinary, consitleiing  the  size  of  the  luwn,  and 
its  population.  There  are  eight  or  nine  theatres  in 
Venice,  including  the  opera-houses.  A  Venetian 
play-house,  has  a  dismal  appearance  in  the  eyes  of 
people  accustomed  to  the  brilliancy  of  those  of 
London.  Many  of  the  bo.xes  are  dark.  The  music 
of  the  (^pera  of  V'enice,  is  reckoned  aj.  tine  as  in  any 
town  of  Italy. 


LE    PEUPr.E    SOUVERAIN     DE    FRANCE*, 

Is,  at  the  present  lime,  (1792),  a  monarch  com- 
posed of  hcteroijoneons  substances,  like  the  image 
of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  :  part  is  tino 
gold,  part  silver,  part  brass,  part  irnn,  and  a  laige 
portion  clay:  each  of  these  divisions  ()Cca^ionally 
assumes  the  right  of  representing  the  wlude  sove- 
reign;  and  the  clay  portion  is  exceedingly  ajt  to 
bedaub  all  the  otiiers  when  t!.ey  oiler  to  o^pulc 
with  it. 

The  populace,  stimulated  by  unprincipled  leaders, 
have  committed  all  the  excesses  ot  revtilt<'d  negmes, 
or  of  slaves   wiio   have   burst  Ironi  the   galiics. — If 


•  Tlicy  are  ccrtninlv  now  a  lumcittily.  "  Buonaparte  pro- 
"  ccfdcd,  le  Peuple  Houicr.nn  <le  Inutcc,  like  Hercules  against 
"  AiUiBus,  lie  gave  it  a  true  Ir.itcrnHl  hu;^,  unci  strangled  it."— To 
use  the  words  ot  one  of  our  ni  »t  cluiinent  s,>eakcrs: — "  Kvery 
"  man  feels  when  ho  returns  Irutu  trance,  that  he  is  coming 
"  from  a  dnr.geon,  to  enjoy  tlie  hght  and  life  of  British  iiide- 
"  pcndencc."— Vide  Mr.  Sheriuau's  i^>cvcL  in  the  House  of 
ComiuoDS,  December  8,  loOJ. 
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there  were  no  choice  but  to  live  under  arbitrary 
govornmcnf,  or  to  be  exposed  to  the  unrestrained 
ravages  and  cruelties  of  a  frantic  populace,  the 
former  would  be  preferred  to  the  other. — For  his- 
tory affords  instances  of  princes  uhose  power  was 
unlimited,  and  who  preserved  the  virtues  of  hu- 
manity ;  whereas,  a  mcb  is  always  furious,  brutal, 
and  cruel. 


DEBTS    or    HONOUR,     OR    HODERN    SOPIIISTICAI, 
POSITIONS. 

Do  you  not  consider  money  lent  to  oblige  a 
friend,  as  much  a  debt  of  honour,  as  if  it  had  been 
won  at  play  ?  ^ 

By  no  means,  there  is  a  great  difl'ercnce ;  I  am 
surprised  you  do  not  sec  it. 

I  do  not  perceive,  why  the  game  debt  should  have 
the  preference. 

Well,  I  do  confess,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am 
surprised  at  your  blindness  ;  you  allow,  do  you  net, 
that  a  game  debt  is  a  debt  of  honour,  and  ought  to 
be  paid  in  preference  of  a  tracesman's  bill  ? 

Ill  prei'orence  to  a  tradesman's  bill,  I  grant  you. 

And  why,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  upon  what 
principle  has  a  game  di,bt  this  prel^crence  over  a 
tradesman's  account  ? 

Upon  my  soul,  1  cannot  tell;  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  I  should  suppose. 

No,  no,  my  friend  ;  what  has  continued  S9  long, 
must  depend  on  something  more  durable  thau 
fashion. 

Well,  upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  guess  on  what  it 
depends  5  but  I  must  own,   that  I  am  inclined  tu 
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think  thiit,  money  lent  to  oblirjc  a  friend,  has  as  good 
a  tide  to  be  considered  a  del^t  c-f  honour,  as  any 
game-debt,  whatever. 

How  can  you  allow  yourself  to  talk  so  ?  you  may 
just  as  well  say,  that  your  baker's  account,  has  a 
title  to  be  considered  as  a  debt  of  horour.  Now, 
mark  the  ilirterencc. — A\  !iy  does  your  baker  send  you 
bread  ?  Do  you  imagine  he  does  it  to  feed  you  ? 
Not  a  bit;  he  d(jes  not  care  if  you  were  starved; 
the  scoundrel  sends  you  your  daily  bread,  on  pur- 
pose to  k'Ci]  him.-.clf  and  his  own  squalling  children. 
Why  <loes  he  allow  you  to  run  u  long  account  ?  la 
it  to  acco:.nmodatc  you  ?  Not  in  the  least ;  he  would 
insist  on  payment  at  the  end  of  every  week,  if  he 
did  not,  by  delay,  iind  opportunities  for  inserting  in 
his  bill  much  more  broad  than  he  ever  sends  ;  and 
besides,   has  he    not   the   law    on    his  side,    and  be 

d d  to  him  ?  which  is,   by  much,   too  partial  to 

such  fellows,  and  too  hostile  to  gentlemen,  particu- 
larly gentlemen  distressed  for  money. — Now,  when 
q,  man  looks  to  law  for  relief,  honour  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question. 

You  are  still  harping,  my  dear  Sir,  on  a  trades- 
man; come  to  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who  lend* 
money  to  oblige  his  friend. 

.  The  cases  are  similar.  'i"hc  man  who  lends  his 
money,  has  the  law  upon  his  side  likewise  ;  besides, 
in  lending  the  money,  he  imagines,  probably,  he 
does  a  friendly  generous  act;  he  takes  credit  in 
his  own  mind  for  it,  as  such  ;  he  has  the  appro- 
bation of  the  world  for  what  he  has  done,  ami  his 
friend,  perhaps,  is  grateful  :  having  received  some- 
thing like  value  in  these  various  ways,  he  has  the 
less  reason  to  e.\poct  it  iu  cash  also  ; — but  when  a 
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man  wins  money  from  his  friend  at  play  j—soine  peo- 
ple condemn  him — he  excites  no  gratitude — the  law 
affords  him  no  assistance;  and  he  relies  entirely  on 
the  loser's  honour ;  therefore,  it  is  rlcar^  that  he 
Vho  pays  money  borrowed,  or  his  tradesman's  bill, 
in  preference  to  a  game-debt,  behaves  like  a  low- 
minded  dirty  fellow,  and  not  like  a  man  of  ho- 
nour. 


THE  POSSESSO 


Is  a  ceremony  performed  by  every  Pope  as  soom 
as  conveniency  v/iil  permit,  after  tiie  conclave  has 
declared  in  his  favour.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  c<jro- 
nation  in  England,  or  the  coj.sccration  at  Rhcims. 
On  this  occasion,  the  pope  goes  to  the  bascilia  ot  St. 
John  Lateran,  (the  mother,  they  say,  of  all  the 
churches  in  Christendom,)  and  as  the  phrase  is,  t;-.!;cs 
po^sessioa  of  it.  When  he  has  got  possession  of  this, 
therefore  he  must  be  the  real  head  of  the  Chris>tian 
church,  and  Christ's  vicegerent  uj  oh  earth.  From 
St  John  Lateran's  he  proceeds  to  the  capilol,  and  re- 
ceives the  keys  of  ihi'.t  fortiess;  after  which  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  as  an  earthly  prince,  he  ouuht 
liKo  tiie  aiicient  possessors  of  the  CL'.pitol,  t  j  have  a 
supremacy  over  all  kings. 

Iho  instant  of  his  holiness's  departure  from  the 
Vatican,  is  announced  by  a  discharge  of  cannon, 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angclo,  on    the  top  of  which 


*  We  have  inserted  the  follpwing  description,  because  the  ce- 
rcjiionj  it  describes  may  again  take  piaffe,  coatrarj  to  a  predk- 
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tl.e  standari!  of  the  church  has  been  flying  since 
morning.  The  officer's  of  the  Pope's  horse-guards 
are  dressed  in  a  style  equally  rich  and  becoming; 
something  between  the  Hungarian  and  Spanish  dress. 
The  uniform  of  the  Swiss  guaids  on  this  occasion, 
arc  real  coats  of  mail,  with  iron  helmets  on  their 
heads,  as  if  they  were  to  take  the  capitol  by  storm. 
Thrir  a].pearance  is  strongly  contrastcil  with  that  of 
the  Roman  barons,  who  appear  in  the  procession, 
on  horseback,  without  boots,  and  in  full  dress ; 
each  of  them  preceded  by  four  pages,  and  followed 
by  a  number  of  servants  in  rich  liveries.  Bishoj.?, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  succeed  the  barons;  then 
come  the  cardinals  on  horseback  in  their  purple 
robes,  which  cover  every  part  of  the  horses  except 
the  head.  Last  of  all,  comes  the  Pope  himself, 
mounted  on  a  milk-white  mule,  distributing  bles- 
•jings,  with    an  unsparing  hand,  amongst   the  multi- 


tlon  given  in  these  solemn  words':  "  77,«  Ionian  state  at  tht 
fmurn  of  exiispemted  France,  has  cnmpUtal  the  act  of  dying,  uhivh 
was  iihcddt/  l,t\:;nn.  It  will  neirr  eiptrience  n  ri!>uir(ction.  The 
faithful  Catholics  may)  yet  continue  to  bestow  Ce  appellation  of  Tope 
tni  their  spiritunl  chief'.  But  tluit  umbiticus  sovereign,  half-ir.iiH^- 
half-goJ—J'or  whom  the  sceptre  and  the  censor  jointly  chuUcr^ged  the 
homage  of  mankind,  hax  fvr  tier  disappeared."  Time  hBS  proved 
the  vanity  of  tlii5  onipliatic  oracle ;  it  lias  proved,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Pope,  as  well  as  the  French,  corrupted  and  enervated, 
•were  not  wortliy  to  be  repihlicans. 


•  Vide  Memoirs  of  Pius  the  Sixth:  a  production  evidently 
and  insidiously  written  to  palliate  and  justify  the  plunders  coiu- 
niittcd  ut  Koine  by  t  tench  rapaciousncss,  bsweii  a<  the  tun- 
rifold  trucitiLS  wiiulouly  inflicted  by  llicm  on  au  aged,  ii.llrm' 
divarcned,  and  good-iialured  lovtrciijn. 
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tude  \vho  follow  him,  with  the  acclamations  xiva 
il  santo  padre !  and  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
grouiul  bi'fore  his  mule,  bencdidone,  santo  padre. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  capitol,  lie  is  met  by  the 
senator  of  Rome,  who,  falling  on  his  knees,  dri- 
vers the  keys  into  the  hands  of  his  holiness,  who 
pronounces  a  blessing  over  him,  and  restores  him  the 
keys.  Proceeding  irojn  the  capitol,  he  is  met,  soon 
after  he  has  passed  through  the  arch  of  1  itus,  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Jews,  headed  by  the  chief  rabby, 
who  presents  him  with  a  long  tcroll  of  parchment, 
on  which  is  written  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  in  He- 
brew.— His  holiness  receives  the  parchment  in  a 
very  gracious  mannci",  telling  the  rabb}-,  that  he 
accepts  the  present  out  of  respect  to  the  law  itself, 
but  entirely  rejects  his  interpretation;  for  the  an- 
cient law  has  been  fulfilled.  His  holiness,  pro- 
coeds  thus  in  tiiumph  tlirouijh  the  principal  streets 
to  the  Vatican,  ']'o  feel  admiration  at  this  showy 
and  magniticent  procession,  and  behold  with  satis- 
faction, the  pope  and  his  cardinals  marching  in  tri- 
umph to  the  c;;pitol,  one  must  forget  those  wlio 
walked  in  triumph  formerly  to  the  same  place  :  for- 
get all  the  great  and  virtuous  men  of  ancient  Rome, 
whom  we  have  admired  from  our  childhood,  and  of 
whose  great  qualities  our  admiration  increases,  with 
our  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  present  race  of 
mankind. 


COMMERCIAL   AXD   ?:  ON-COM^iI  ERCI  AL  TOWNS. 

!>?  commercial  towns,  where  every  body  finds  em- 
ployment,  and  is  agitated  by  the  bustle  of  business, 
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the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  are  apt  to  bf  ?o  much 
engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  almost  to 
for<^(>t  that  there  is  another ;  and  neither  the  true 
religion  nor  false  ones,  have  such  holds  of  their 
minds,  ;xs  in  places  where  there  is  more  poverty,  and 
less  worldly  occupation.  In  the  first  they  consider 
the  remonstrances  of  priests  and  confessors  as  inter- 
ruptions to  business;  and  without  daring  to  de>pise 
the  ceremonies  of  Religion,  like  the  speculative 
sceptic  or  infidel,  the  hurried  trader  huddles  them 
over  as  fast  as  possible,  that  he  n»ay  return  to  occu- 
p;iti()ns  more  congenial  with  the  habit  of  his  mind. 
The  preachers  may  cry  aloud  and  spare  not ;  th<'y 
may  lift  up  their  voicccs  like  trumpets,  priiclaiming 
tiie  nothingnebs  t)f  this  world,  and  all  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  in  vain.  Men  who  have  been  trained 
to  the  pursuit  of  money  from  their  c'uildhood,  who 
have  bestowed  infinite  paths  to  acquire  it,  and  who 
derive  all  their  importance  h6m  it,  must  naturally 
have  a  partiality  for  this  world,  where  riches  procure 
so  inany  ^flattering  distinctions ;  Hiid  a  prejudice 
against  t/uif  in  which  they  j)rocurc  none.  IJut  in 
towns  where  there  is  little  trade,  and  great  numbers 
of  poor  pr-Mplf,  where  they  have  much  spare  time, 
and  small  comfort  in  this  world,  the  clergy  have  an 
easier  task,  if  they  are  tolerablyassiduous,  in  turning 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  other.  In  Ro- 
man Catholic  towns  of  this  description,  we  sec  the 
j)eopIe  continually  pacing  up  and  down  the  streets 
with  wax  tapers  in  their  hands.  They  listen  with 
fond  attention  to' all  the  priest  relates,  concerning 
that  invisible  country,  that  land  of  promise  where 
their  hopes  are  placed  ;  they  ruminate  (ith  rom- 
I'laccncy  on  the  ha{)py  period  when  th'y  aiso  shall 
r  t 
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have  their  good  things;  they  bear  their  present  rags 
with  patience,  in  expectation  of  the  white  raiment 
and  crowns  of  gold,  which,  they  arc  told,  await 
them  ;  they  languish  for  the  happiness  of  being  pro- 
moted to  that  lofty  situation,  from  whence  they  may 
look  down,  with  scorn,  on  those  to  whom  they  nx>w 
look  up  with  envy,  and  where  they  shall  retaliate  on 
their  wealthy  neighbours,  whose  riches  at  present, 
they  imagine,  insult  their  own  poverty  *. 


*  How  happy  must  we  not  feel  on  inhabiting  a  town  which 
does  not  fall  under  the  description  which  Dr.  Moore  has  here 
depicted.  A  commercial  town,  indeed  !  which  corresponds  with 
all  the  corners  of  the  earth,  and,  in  some  respects,  command 
all  the  treasures  of  the  world : — where  there  is  every  where 
industry,  bustle,  animation,  life : — where  labour  obtains  its  re- 
ward and  activity  an  easy  and  opulent  repose— the  theatre  of 
the  largest  fortunes. — But  a  town  nevertheless,  where  obscurity 
is  a  stranger  to  envy,  because  free  from  insult ;  and  poverty 
does  not  repine,  because  enriched  benevolence  meets  and  re- 
lieves its  wants:  —  a  town,  whence  is  banished  a  puerile  and 
stupid  bigotry;  and  where  there  in  general,  reigns  that  pure 
and  rational  piety,  which  consists  in  honouring  God  and  doing 
justice  to  men. 


THE    END. 


J.  C,  Barnard,  Pr'mttr, 
Ot'tr,^e's  Court,  Ckrhenwell. 
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M.  The  NEW  EXPOSITOR  ;  containing  Tables  of 
Words  from  two  to  .-even  Syllables,  accenteii,  explair.cJ. 
and  divided,  according  to  the  most  approved  method  of 
Pronunciation,   for  the  use  of  Sthooh,  bound  0      1     C 

5.'>.  The    YOUNG    LADIES   NEW     GUIDE    fo 

Arithmetic  ;  bring  n  shcrC  amJ  useful  SelBftior,  ccn'a'r^. 


rooKs  1  trrn.isnvD  ut  b.  cnofliY  isv  r<i. 

Ing,  besides  the  common  anJ  necessary  Rules,  the  Ap- 
plication of  each  Rule,  by  a  v.iriety  of  Practical  Ques- 
tions, chiefly  on  Domestic  Afiairsj  together  with  the 
method   of  making   out  Bills   of  Parcels,    Book-iiebr?,  ^ 

Receipts,  Promissory  Notes,  and  Bills  of  Exchange  ] 
also  a  'Variety  of  useful  Tables.  By  John  Greig, 
Teacher   of    Writing,  Geography,  &c.  neatly   printed  O     2     o 

*j,*  Although  the  above  Work  is  more  particularly 
intended  for  the  Use  of  Young  Jjadies,  yet  it  will  be 
found  equally  useful  as  an  Introductory  Book,  for  the 
Junior  Pupils  of  Gentlemen's  Schools. 

:^6.  KNOX'S  HINTS  to   PUBLIC  SPEAKERS, 

Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine       0      1     li 

or.  KNOWLES'S  PRINCIPLES  of  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR,  with  Ciitical  Remarks,  and  Exercises 
of  False  Conitructions,  aiipteJ  to  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  private  Tutors,  bound  —  —  0     t     9 

58.  The  GENTLEMAN'S  MISCELLANY,  con- 
sisting  of  Estiys,  Characters,  Narratives,  A»nec<iotes, 
and  Poems.      By  George  Wright,   Esq.      One  volume, ' 

I'imo,  bound.  —  —  —  0     3     0 

59.  The  LADIES  MISCEIJANY;  or,  pleasing 
Essays,  Poems,  Stories,  and  Examples,  for  the  In- 
struction and  Entertainment  of  the  Female  Sex  in  gene, 
ral.      By    Geoige  Wright,   Ejq       One    volume,    l-.'mo. 

bound  —  —  —  0     ;>     0 

60.  MINOR  MORALS,  interspersed  wirh  Sketches 
otNatur.il  History.  Historical  Anecdotes,  and  original 
Stoiies.  By  Chailotte  Smith.  Two  vclumes  embel- 
lished with  frontispieces,  bound  —  —  0      10 

61.  The  TEMPLE  of  MIRTH,  containing  a  most 
extensive  Collection  of  Con  Mots,  jests,  Repartees,  &c. 
printed  remarkably  neat,  and  of  a  small  s:zc  convenient 

ibr  the  pocket,  bour.u  in  r'.d  .  —  0     1  ««0 

62.  LOOKiNG-CLASSfor  the  MIND,  contain; 
ing  instructive  and  amusing  Stories  for  the  Improvement 
of  young  Persons,  one  volurr.c,  lymo,  embellished  with 
nuftietous  wood  cuts,   by  Bcv.  ick  —  0     -j     6 

63.  BLOSSOMS  of  ^;ORALITY,  intcn;ied  for 
the  Instruction  of  Youth,  oiu.;mented  with  wood  cuts, 

by  Bewick,  bound  —  —  0     3     6 

64.  ESSAYS  on  various  Subjects;  in  which  some 
Characters  of  the  preienc  Age  are  introduced.     On  fine 

paper  Is.  6&.  common  —  —  —         .01') 

6.>.  The  HISTORY  of  SANDFORD  and  MER- 
TON  j  a  Work  intended  tor  the  Use. ol  Children.     The 


BOOKS  PVELisifKfj  nv  B    cnrisnv  *vo  f.n. 

only  genuine  Edition,  being  the  Ninth.      By  Mr.  Djy, 

with  copper  plates,  :>  voli.  —  —  o  10     6 

66.  CANDID  FRIEND,  a  ChiWs  Cook  :  aJdrc  icJ 

to  a  young  gentleman,  liaU'-bounJ  —  0      10 

67.  .\  NEW  MEDICAL  DICTIONVnY.  cmirnn- 
ing  ;i  CoutibC  Explanation  ol  ull  ilie  Tirins  uvd  i:) 
-MfiiiciiK-,  Surgery,  Pliiirniacy,  liutiMt^-,  Niitiirul  His- 
tory,  mill  ('lK-ini>lry.      i',\,    Dr.  Fox,  and  Dr.  Uradicy, 

rjnio.  in  boards  —  —  ^070 

63,  The  ASI.ATIC   ANNUAL  REGI'^TER :  ma 

View  of"  the  H.s:  ry  of  HlnJostai,  anJ  oi'  ihc  I*..'l;tic5,. 

Commerce,  and    Literature  o(  Asia  ;     volume  the   first 

for  the  year   1799,  ^'"'^   volume  the  scconi  for   1800, 

half  bound,  red  bucks,  lettered,  each  —  0   14     O 

69.  The  TRAVELLER'S  CO.MPANiON  in  a 
TOUR  through  ENGLAND  and  WALES,  containing 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities,  Houses,  I'jrks,  Flan- 
tatio;is,   Scenes,  and  Situntlons  arranged   alphabeiically. 

By  Mr.  Gray.     Neatly  sewed  in  co!ourcd  paper  0     5     0 

70.  TRAVELS  chiefly  on  FOOT,  through  several 
PARTS  of  ENGLAND,  described  in  Utters  to  a 
Friend.  By  Charles  1'.  Moritz,  a  Literary  Gentleman  of 
Berlin.     12mo,  boards  —  —  —  0     3     6 

71.  FINANCIALand  POLITICAL  FACTSof  the 
eighteenth  Century,  with  comparative  Estimates  of  the 
Revenue,  Expenditure,  Debts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,    ot    Great    Britain.     By  John    M'Arthur, 

Esq.  8vo.  a  new  Edition,  boards         —  —  0     7     0 

72.  MEMOIRS  of  the  YE  ART  WO  THOUSAND 
FIVE  HUNDRI-D  ;  originally  written  in  French,  by 
the  celebrated  Mercicr-  Translated  by  Dr.  Hooper. 
Ti  this  edition  is  prefixed  some  acvOunt  of  the  Author 

an<l  his  Wri;  ngs ;    l.'mo.  boards,  -Is,  or  on  tine  paper        o     5     0 

73.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLETS;  exhibiting 
<?vcry  rcmirknblc  Occurrence  from  the  Ccution  of  the 
World;  from  the  French  of  tKe  Abbot  LtNGLEl' 
DU  FRESNOV.  Arranged  Alphabetically,  and  aug- 
mented from  authentic  Sources  to  the  present  Tin.e, 
neatly  printed,  boards  —  —  —         0     3 

74.  POEMS.  By  George  Huddesford,  M.  A.  Ute 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford;  now  fir^t  collected, 
including     Sdmagunui — Topsy  Turvy—  H'l'-'ble     and 

Squeak— and  Crambc  Rrpotita,  with  cottcctions  and 
original  addition^,  two  volumes,  8vo.  banJ>omely  print. 
eu  0:1  i  fine  wove  p;pcr,  boafJj  —  —  0   X?     0 


ttOOKS  ITBLISHED  BY  li.  CnCSBY  AND  CO. 

7.^.  RICHARDSON  on  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare, 
one  volume,  8\o.  in  boaidi  —  —  0     7     0 

7(j  BOYLE'S  FARRJER'S  VADE  MECUM;  or 
the  Gcntlerraii's  Pocket  Coiiiranion,  being  a  complete 
Investigation  of  the  Nature  anci  Structure  of  the  Horse, 
with  the  approved  Method  of  Breaking  and  Training,  to 
which  is  annexed  Practical  Receipts  for  the  Cure  of 
Oxen,  Cows,  Sheep,  &c.  illustrated  by  three  copper- 
plates, sewed  in  marble  paper  •—  —  0     10 

76.  ART  of  ANGLING,  confirmed  by  actual  Ex. 
perience,  interspersed  with  several  new  and  ren:nt  disco- 
veries, the  whole  forming  a  corrplerc  Museum  for  the 
J^overs  of  that  pleasing  ar:d  rational  Recreation.  By 
Thomns  Best,  With  a  Frontispiece,  repiesenting  the 
various  Files  used  in  Angling,  sewed  —       —         0'   2     0 

78.  ADVJCE  to  GENTLEMEN  of  LANDJ.D 
PpN.OP£RTYon  planting  Trees,  Forest  Scenery,  &c. 

8vo.  sewed  —  —  —  —  0     3     G 

79.  MATTHEWS  on  the  SCARCITY  of  Cattle, 
Swine,  Cheese,  Batter,  Tallow,  Candles,  f^e.  with  a 
Proposal  for  removing  the   same,  in  oh^  volume   8vo. 

boards  —  —  -*■  —         0    3     6 

80.  -ROM^INE'S  WORKS,  a  com][«lefe  and  elegant 
Foiricn;  containing  the  Walk  of  Faith,  Life  of  Faith, 
Triujrph  of  Faith,  on  the  Law  and  Gospel,  on  Solo- 
mon's Song,  SermonS;  Letters,  and  various  Tracts  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cadogan. 
and  a  portrait  by  Holloway,    in    eight    volumes,    Svo. 

boards  — .  —  —  —  2     8     0 

81.  ROMAINE'S  TRIUMPH  of  FAITH,  a  new 
Edition  corrected,  with  a  portrait,  bound  —  0     3     6 

82.  SERMONS,  in  which  are  explained  and  enforced, 
the  religious,  moral,  and  political.  Virtues  of  Fretma- 
jonry.      By  tlie  Rev.  Jethro   Inwood.      V/iih  a  portrait, 

in  one  volume,  8vo.  boards  —  «—  0'    6     0 

8.S.  The  DOCnUNE  of  .JUSTIFICATION  by 
FAITH,  through  tiie  Imputation  of  the il'-ghteousness 
of  Christ.  Explained,  confirmed,- and  vindicated,  by 
John  O'Aon,  D.  U.  abrldgjgd hjj  the  llev.  Geo.  Border,  of 
Coventry.     One  volume,    i  2n-.o.  with  a  portrait,  boards     0     2     6 

81.  TheDETECTOR  of  QJ_'ACKERY  ;  or  Ana- 
.  lysis  of  Medical,  Political,  Dramatic,  and  Literary,  Im- 
posture,    Bv  John  Corry,  I'.mo.  sewed  0     C     0 

if.-..  BRIGHTLEY'S  EDITION  of  WATTS'S 
PSALMS  and  HYMNS  ;"  24mo.  fine  wove  paper;  a 
small  book,  and  large  print :  calf,    gilt  edges  0      1     ■' 


BOOKS  prnLisnF.D  nv  b,  cjiosby  avu  co. 

80.  The  BAMFC  MIRROR}  or  a  GUIDE  to  the 
FUNDS;  in  which  is  g' von  a  clear  and  full  Explani- 
tion  of  tiic  Proceis  of  buying  anJ  selling  Stock  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  various  other  mjtterl?  By 
C.  Hales,  E'^q.  —  —  —  0     16 

37.  MACrARLAN'S  HISTORY  ofthcRHIGN 
of  GEORGE  ill.  a  Concinuation  to  Hume  and 
Smollett,    bio'jghc   down   to   1797,   4  VoU.    Uvo.  bdj.      1     ,'>     » 

88.  CHEARFUL  PIETY,  or  RELIGION"  without 
GLOOM  ;  exemplilicJ  in  select  Letters,  written  on  the 
most  inrciesring  I'ruciis  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev. 
John  BerriJge,   A.  M.   with  original  Anccto'es   of  his 

Life  and  Death,  neatly  printed  —  0     0     6 

89.  ASUPPLE.ME\TtoDR.\V.VIT>S  P.SALMS 
and  HV-MNS,  selected  from  various  authors.     By  the 

Rev.  Geo.  liurdcr.  Is.  or  011  fine  paper  —  0      1     C 

*,•  Tliis  Siippieincnt  is  printed  on  paper  of  vHriom 
sizes,  ill  order  that  it  may  b.:  hound  up  with  the  diit'  - 
rent  editions  of  AVatt^-'s  Psaluj)  t^  Hymns 

00.  A  TOPOGRAPIIKIAL  nKSfRU'irOV  of 
tlie  Western  Territory  of  North  Aiiieriea;  c^'Utiiiniii!; 
a  suceint  Accouiil  uf  i|R^oil>  Chiuale,  Xatnriii  Ilfio- 
ry,  Populalion,  Ai^riciilime,  ]Mannci-s  and  Cnstor  . 
with  Divisions.  By  (iilhert  Imlay,  1  vol,  8\o.  jlli;- 
trated  with  njaps,  boards  —  —  0  _  i)     0 

91.  RF.LIGlor.S  SKCTS,  eighth  Kdilion,  mneh 
improved,  printed  on  a  heautifiil  line  wove  paper,  hut- 
pressed,  and  enihellished  with  Proof  ^nipreksiinis  uf 
eiuht  Portraits,  engraved  parpob<ly  for  Ihi.s  Kdilion,  !'V 
Ilopwood,  fri)in  firijin.d  Paintiii'.:-,  with  liic  .\dil.lii<  1 
of  a  .SKETCH  of  the  LIVES  of  the  I'OUNni'il^  r 
the  principal  SECTS,  and  a  Table  shewmi;  at  m  ■ 
View,  their  Origin  and  Opinions,  in  one  voiume,  l}\". 
handsomely  done  np  in  boards 

A  SKETCH  of  the  DEN'O.MI\.\TU).\S  inlouhieh 
the  Christian  World  is  divided.  (ii\iiik;  an  finpariial 
Account  of  the  Atheists,  Deists,  Pa'.'ans  Theiiiilyj|ji. 
thropi^ts,  Jews,  Chinese  Rrliijicin,  C'lrislians,  .Alinjo- 
nietans— -.l/jso  of  tlir  I'ollowiii'^  rhrhliui  Sict.<,  Antiniu- 
nians,  Arians,  Ariniiiians,  .Vthanulfaiil^itapti.sl.'.,  M.iv- 
lerians,  Brownists,  Calvinists,  Destriictionisls,  Diinkei-, 
Eimhsli  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Fillh  .Monar. 
]\Ieii,  Greek  Church,  Hu^'onots,  Hiitehins>uian>,  ln- 
depeiulents,  Jumpers,  LutlKTan.'-,  -Maleiiahst.-,  Mii-- 
narinns.  ^Iura\ians,  !\Iii>;'.:leloiiiiins,  -Mv^tic,  Methn. 
ilisfs.  New  .Methodist*,  .N.eA  Anu-ncan  Sicl,  Xcccski- 
t.irians,   Nonjurors,  Papists,  P.i-di<l)aptists,  Prolestonlv 


»oOKS  rum.isiiKr.  r.r  b.  cnojr.v  and  c9- 

Protestant  Dissenters,  Quakers,  B^furiners.  Refugees, 
lleliet,  Sabelliaiis,  Saljbalarians,  Saiideiiiaiiiaiis,  Scoteli 
Presbyterians,  Seceders,  .Shakers,  Socinians,  Sublap- 
sariaiis,  Siiprala'psaiiaii.s,  Swecleitliorgians,  Trinitarians, 
Univcrsalists,   WickliHius. 

B^'  the  Rev.  J.  EVAN5,  A.  M. 
92.  Anotlie  Edition  12mo.  in  boards  — 


ECCENTRIC  PHILANTHROPY,  3  vols.  0     9 

RIGHT  and  WRONG,  or  KINSMAN  of  NAPLES 
4  vols.  —  —  —       .  .    —  0  1 1 

RJYSTERIOllS  COUNT,  or  MON'ITILLE  CAS- 
TLE, a  romance,  y  vols.  —  —  0     7 

Al'RORA,  or  the  MYSTERIOUS  BEAUTY,  2  vols  0     7 

FREDERICK  MONTRAVERS,  or  the  ADOPTED 
SON,  '2  vols.     By  Sophia  VVoodfall 

THREE  ]MONKS,  i  vols.  --  — 

LINDORF  and  CAROLINE,  3  vols. 

DEPRAVED  HUSBAND  ai.d  PHILOSOPHIC 
WIFE,  2  vols.  —  _  _ 

STROLLING  PLAYER,  3  vols.     By  T.Ir.  Luca^ 

In  lite  Press. 

J^USAN;  a  Novel,  in  2  vols. 

DICTIONARY  of  CELEBRATED  WOMEN.  V.y 
Mi?s  Betham,  in  one  volume,  with  live  elegant  Por- 
traits from  Oiiginiilsjf  by  Hopwood 
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